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I, 4 Sketch of the Hiftory of the Afylum, or San&uary, | 
from its Origin to the final Abolition of it in the Reign 
of James I. By the Rev. Samuel Pegge. | 


Read February 3, 1785. 


To the Earl of LEIcESTER. 


My Lorp, 
SHE inftitution propofed for the fubje&t of the following 


memoir, is of very ancient and evet divine original: and 

as it has undergone, at times and in different countries, fo many 
alterations and revolutions, and I may add fuch horrible and 
feandalous abufes, the hiftory of its various fate and fortune 
Vor, VIII B may 
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may defervedly become a proper obje& of enquiry and eluci- 
dation. The conneétion of the rite of fanétuary with the 
_civil and ecclefiaftical hiftory of this-kingdom, and more efpe- 
cially during the reign of popery amongft us, makes it apply 
very ftrongly to the views and purpofes of the Society of Anti- 
quaries.. Although we-are now happily delivered. from the 
multifarious encroachments’ of popery in refpe€t of the pre-- 
tended claims and immunities of the church in this, as well as ° 
other matters, yet it may be-well worth while to enquire into 
the nature and ufages of fanctuary,. as. formerly praétifed: 
amongft us: partly, for the purpofe of rightly underftanding 
thofe paflages in authors where it happens to be mentioned 
and partly, that we may more clearly fee from what a fruit-- 
ful fource of outrage and diforder we are freed by the laws. 
of the land obtaining, itall cafes, their natural and uninter- 
rupted courfe. It will appear, in the fequel, from the. opinions 
of Papifts themfelves, that this inftitution, as managed and cons. 
ducted in modern times, was: pregnant with an. infinite deal of 
evil and mifchief; and well it might, when founded entirely in 
ufurpation, fuperitition, and, we-may fay, abfurdity ; fiace no 
one can imagine upon any grounds, either of reafon or religion, - 
that God all-righteous fhould ever countenance and encourage,» 
by any privilege of his churches and altars, fuch aéts of vil=- 
Jainy and immorality as this rite of fan@uary was then made to 
do; or fhould take the perfens of ‘known and acknowledged 
criminals into his more immediate protection ; I fay acknow-- 
ledged criminals, becaufe the very a&t of perfons betaking them-. 
felves to fan&tuary always implied the commiflion, and even the 
confeflion, of their refpective crimes. 

Your Lordfhip will pleafe here. to recolle&t, that a finithed 
and complete Hiftery of the Inftitution is not intended, but a 
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Sketch; fufficient, however, it is hoped, to afford a tolerable 
idea of a practice long fince fallen into difufe here. Your 
Lordfhip will alfo perceive, that much ufe has been made 
of a digreffion by Mr. Staveley on this fubjec&t [a], infomuch 
that this paper may be confidered as an enlargement of that 
piece, by the addition of certain curious particulars from the 
canon law, and Mr. Stowe’s Survey of the City of London [4]. 
IT have no doubt but my learned brethren of the Society, to ' 
whofe fuperior knowledge and more extenfive reading I wil- 
lingly defer, may probably furnifh many other- circumftances 
and improvements, equally pertinent and entertaining, on the 
argument; and it is my ardent wifh, that fome one would be’ 
fo good as to fupply my deficiencies. 

A fanctuary, or afylum {c], may be defined to be * A place 
¢ privileged by a fovereign, whence, {uch offenders, or debtors, 
« as fled to it for protection, could not forcibly be taken with- 
* out facrilege and impiety [d].’ 

_ It has been pretended that Nimrod, on the lofs of his eldett 
fon, was the firft devifer of the inftitution [ec], by erecting a 
golden image of him in his temple and palace, to which all that 
reforted, though murderers, or guilty of other capital offences, 


[a] Mr. Staveley, Hift. of Churches, p. 165. 

[2] Mr. Strype’s edition, 1754, 2 vol. fol. 

[{c] The privilege, or immunity, was called ’Aovaiw by the Greeks, and the 
Deity prefiding @ro¢ "AcvAaios. Plutarch, Romulus, p. 22, edit. Franc. 1.599. 
What Deity that was, Dionyfius Hal. [lib. ii.] fays, was uncertain, but the 
Authors of the Univ. Hift. vol. XI. p. 282. think he was probably Jupiter, 
though others fay, Deus Lycoreus, Serv.ad Ain. II. 761. The particular Deity of 
the temple one would fuppofe fhould be the @sts ’Acvaaios. The word Afylum 
comes not from and svpx, traho, as fome have fancied, but from « and cvAre 
Staveley, p. 166. Hofpin. de Templ. p. 77. 

[2] Compare Stamford, Pleas of the Crown, II. p. 38. 

[e] Gilbert Cognatus apud Hofpin. p. 78. 

52 fhould 
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fhould be abfolved from their crimes. But we muft not go fo 
high, fince even the Patriarchs, who were continually roving. 
about, (and confequently had no temples [f], nor places for 
any long abode), could not well have any afyla, Whence it 
may fairly be concluded, that fan€tuary. was no part of the Pa- 
triarchal religion, but was entirely unknown in the eaft at that 
period; an obfervation which may be of fome ufe to-us here-- 
after. 

But on the eftablifhment of the children-of Ifrael in the: 
Land of Promife, AMéofes, in purfuance of that direftion from: 
God, ¢ If a man lie not in wait, but God deliver him fthat is- 
* fmitten] into his hand, then I will appoint thee a place whi-- 
‘« ther he thall flee [g¢].” Mo/fes, l-fay, upon this, appointed for 
the Ifraelites fix. cities of refuge,. (three on one fide of Jordan, . 
and three on the other), out of thofe forty-eight cities allotted 
to the Levites [4]. ‘Fhe afyla being thus fele&ed out: of the 
Levitical cities apparently gave them fome flight conne&ion 
with religion, though there were neither temples nor altars s- 
and ftatues there could not be;. the alliance, however; became: 
much more vifible, when afterwards the Temple of Solomon,. 
and particularly the Altar of Burnt-Offerings, obtained the like- 
privilege [7]. The intention. here was, as we. learn from the. 


s 


[/] Dr. Stukeley, indeed,. thinks the Druids, who, as he fuppofes, derived 
their religion from the Patriarchs, had temples of like ftru€ture as our Cathe-- - 
drals ; Archaeologia I. p. 40. Itin. Cur. part ii. p. 13, but few, I believe, will: 
concur with him in that notion, 

[g] Exodus xxi. 13. 

[4] Numbers xxxv. 6. Deut: xix. 4. feq: ‘Fhree more were to be afligned, ' 
when: their borders were enlarged. Deut. xix. 1. feq. and this, it muft be 
owned, was a moft falutary provifion; that the manflayer might not have too » 
far to go, or run too much hazard, before he arrived ata place of fafety. 

[i] The flayer, reforting to the temple, was brought fooner to trial. If found 
guilty of murder, he was forced away even from the altar, and put-to death; it) 
innocent, he was conducted to fome city of refuge. Calmet, Dist. ¥. Refuge and. 
Afylum. 

Lawgiver 
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Haweiver himfelf, that the manflayer (not the murderer from 
malice prepence, for he was afluredly to die [2]), who by mif- 
fortune and.accident fhould happen to kill a.perfon, might have 
a place of fecurity to flee unto [/]; thatthe unfortunate man, over- 
owhelmed with grief, as well may be, for the calamitous difafter,. 
fhould not rafhly be put to death by an avenger, fome hot- 
headed and ‘exafperated relative of the party fo unhappily flain, 
but brought to a-cool and impartial trial [yz]. All this was done 
to prevent the ill effects of that vindictive fpirit fo. predominant 
in man,. by which he would be too apt to judge and punith. 
from his own furious and paffionate refentment,. though the 
Almighty had even then declared. [x], that vengeance properly 
belonged'to him. The principle proceeded upon was- evidently 
that of mercy and compaflion, fuch as might well, become the 
divine Author of the Inftitution.. Every thing here, your Lord- 
thip obferves, was moft wife and juft, the neceflary and: effential 
diftinction between manflaughter and murder being effectually 
and moft reafonably preferved.. Ihave anly given the outline 
of the Ifraelitith, or Mofaical, fyftem,. for the fakes of brevity ;; 
and yet nothing needs be added.to-it, but that accefs to the re- 
fugial cities was to be made eafy [¢], the fandtuary man was: 
not to ftir out of his limits [f], but to remain in his city till the 
death of the high prieft [q].. 


The Greeks appear, at firft, to have purfued the like rational: 
method of proceeding,. Plutarch teftifying, that the oratory of. 


[2] Numb. xxxv. 16. 35. Deut. xix. 3.11. Exod, xxi. 12.14. 
[7] Numb. xxxy. 11. 22. feq. Deut. xix. 4. fq? Jem ee. 
[m] Numb. xxx. 12. Deut. xix. 6. Jofh. xx. 6.9, 
[2] Deut..xxxil. 35. 
[o] Deut. xix. 3. 
[p] Numb. xxxv. 26. 
usb. xxxv. 25. Joth. xx. 6 
es zi ss Thiefeus. 
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~ Thefeus was a place of refuge for fervants, and perfons of mean 
condition; who fied from the powerful and‘oppreffive [x]. But 
they feon’ confounded and perverted every thing, making no 
difference between cafualties and premeditated acts of violerice, 
but opening their afy/a indifcriminately to-refuges of all kinds. 
They feem to-have had-no thought or intention, though’this. 
was a-moft material and -effential point of view, of ‘bringing 
‘notorious criminals to trial, ‘but fuffered ‘them to continue in 
the “franchife, quite eafy and unmolefted, as long as they 
‘pleafed; by which means, they made their Deities, from whom 
their holy places, temples, altars, and ftatues, derived all their 
fanctity, the direct patrons and abettors of the moft fhocking, 
the moft abominable vices and crimes [s]. The Grecian fanc- 
tuaries, though fo exceptionable and faulty in their frame and 
-conftitution, were neverthelefs very ancient [7], numerous [vz], 
and diffeminated into various parts [w]; the privilege alfo ex- 
tended fometimes to a diftance from the building [#], as it often 
did here in England; but, generally fpeaking, it was thought 
‘fafeft to touch, or to have connection with, the tutelary 
-imagé [y]. The Greeks did not’ often violate the fan&tuary 
by dragging malefactors with force and violence from it, or af- 


{r] Plutarch, The/eus verfus finem. 

fs] Tacitus, Annal. IT. 60. 

_{#] That of Cadmus at Thebes, Alex. ab Alexandro IIL. .c: 20. that of the 
Heraclide at Athens, Serv. ad En. II. 761. VIII. 342, 

{«] Staveley, p. 167. Calmet, Dic. v. Afylum. 

[w] I take the liberty of adding here, that there was an afylum at. Troy, 
Serv, ad Ain. I. 761, and that Hercules “Egyptius had another in that country 
for fervants or flaves. Herodot. Euterpe, c. 1 I 36 

[+] Hofpinian, p. 80. 

[¥] See the Story of Cylon in Univ. Hift. vol. VI. p: 295. edit. 8° 

2 faulting 
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faulting-them in it [z]; Alevander direted Megabyzus to draw 
aad entice a flave from his alylum, if poflible, and take him,. 
but not to touch him while he remained in the temple [a]. But, . 
neverthele{s, they. would infringe the privilege on occafion, as. 
we learn from the infinuation of Demofthenes, in regard to - 
himfelf when he had. taken . fan@uary, , that Antipater and * 
the Macedonians would not fcruple to, profane. it with ‘murs 
der [4]. They would coptrive again to render the refugium of — 
no benefit to the party by: ftarving him, unroofing the building, . 
or firing it, obliging-him. by fuch means to defert his-fituation. . 
and come-out [c].. Such, in:general, was the ftate of affairs in » 
Greece, till Avgu/ffus abolifhed the afylum at Ephefus, -and the: 
emperor Trberius,’ remarking the mif{chievous effects: of fan€tua-: - 
ries eftablifhed upon fo bad a model,’ and the intolerable licen- - 
tioufnefs occafioned by them, put an end to’them, as Suetonius. 
fays, every where {d ]. ‘Tacitus, however, exprefles the tran{ 
action differently, eft: ifying, that he only regulated them He . 
Fac. Perixonius, in his Le€tures on Turfeinus, informs us, that 
Tiberius cited the Grecian cities, enquired whence they -had: 
their feveral rights, and ‘taking away the privilege from many, 
Ieft it only to the more ancient ff]. Be it as it will; his re- 
formation appears to' have had but little effe& [g].. Your Lord= - 
thip Ieee that in the climate. of Gieece the nature of the inti - 


[x] There are, however, fome inftances of this.in Potter’s. Antiq. of Greece» 
3. p..1gg. and Univ. Hitt. VI. p. 296. 

[a] Plutarch. Alexander, 2 689. 

[2] Idem. Demo/thenes, verfus finém. 

[c] Potter, Antiq. l. c. Corn. Nepos, Pait/anias, c. Se 

[2] Suetonius, Tiberius, c. 37. ~ 

[e}] Tacitus, Annal. ITI. c. 63. . 

Lf] MS. penes me on Turfellinus, lib, ii.-p. 285. - 

‘[g] ViderPitifc, ad Sueton, 1. c. . 


tution’: 
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tution was quite altered: in Fudea it {prang frony @niotive of 
tendernefs towards innocent men; whereas in Greece: it pro* 
ceeded from a blind revérence and devotion to the facrednefs of 
the place of refuge, and the deity, or hero, fuppofed to eee 
over) it. 

The Romans, ever imitative of the cece and practices of 
the neighbouring nations in mattérs of religion, appear to have: . 
followed in‘ the prefent inftance the depraved and corrupt fy 
tem of the Greeks. Hevander was a Greek of Arcadia; and: 
4ineas came from Troy, where funo, one of Romulus’s god- 
deffes, had an afylum [4], if that be not a prolepfis. When 
therefore the great founder of Rome had formed in his. mind) 
that obvious ftroke of, policy, the proclaiming an afylum [7], 
for the purpofe of filling his empty and newly-ereéted city with. 
inhabitants [2], what plan was he more likely to adopt than that. 
delivered down to him by his princely predeceflors, Evander 
and Alneas, which included all fubjects, even the vileft and the 
worft of men? Servius, and the Scholiaft on Fuvenal, fay exe 
prefsly, that he embraced the model of the afylum at A¢hens,. 
which, comes to the fame thing [/], as has been. fhewn above. 
Livy, indeed, {peaks very tenderly and favourably of this bufinefs, 
as he well may be expected to do, only faying, no regard was had 
to the condition of the refugés,. but that all were admitted whe- 
ther doud or ine [m], and fo dae us Paplekic ac: ‘tum 


© yero 


[6] Aen. II. 761. et Servius ad loc. 

[7] Staveley fpeaks of a/yla at Rome; but qu. whether there was any other 
than this one inftituted by Romulus? 

[4] That of Cadmus at Thebes was probably devifed for the fame. >PUTPOK 5 
Livy therefore properly ftiles Romulus’ project, vetus conjilinm, 

[/] Servius, ad Ain. VII. 432 

[m] The words are ¢ Ne vana ses magnitudo effet, adjiciend multitudinis 
* causay vetere confilia condentium urbes, qui ob/curam atgque humilem conciendo 


‘ ad 
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¢ vero iftuc confluebatur, domefticorum malorum tedio [x],’ as 
if only flaves opprefled by their mafters had reforted thither. 
Others, however, fpeak more freely, and no doubt more truly, 
namely, that the afylum was open to the moft abandoned and 
profligate. Fuvenal calls it infame afylum, and reproaches his 
Romans with their bafe and ignoble defcent from it [0]; and 
Laétantius {cruples not to fay, the individuals were pefimi qui- 
gue |p]. Plutarch alfo declares, that all fugitives were received; 
that they would neither ¢ deliver up the flave to his mafter, the 
‘ debtor to his creditor, nor the murderer to the magiftrate [q].’ 
There is no occafion to multiply authorities, fince Servius, as we 
have feen, acknowledges, that this conftitution was the fame 
as that at hens. 

But were not matters, it may be afked, put on a better and 
more rational footing, after the eftablifhment of Chriftianity in 
the empire? I anfwer, not at all. The Chriftian emperors, from 
whom one might expe& the beft, were fo far from fuppreffing 
the old fanctuaries, and their degenerate modes, that they did 
all they could to increafe the number of them, by transferring 
all the privileges and immunities of the Heathen temples, 
though fo hurtful to the community, unto the Chriftian 
churches [r]; and this, from a miftaken and ill-judged venera- 
tion for their fabrics and altars [s], and the faints, to whom 


‘ ad fe multitudinem, natam e terra fibi prolem ementiebantur . . . . afylum 
‘ aperit.” Livy, I. c. 8. where, if I be not miftaken, we fhould read vacwa for 
vana. See alfo L. Florus, I. 1.9. Aurel. Victor, c. 2. 

{~] Dionyf. Hal. lib. ii. 

[o] Juvenal. VIII. 273. 

[p] Laétantius, II. c. 6. 

[g] Plutarch. Romulus, p. 22. & de Superfiit. p. 166. & Univ. Hift. XT. p. 281. 

{r] Hofpinian, p. 79. Spelm. Gloff v. Sanétuarium, 

{s] Hofpin. 1. ce Staveley, p. 165. 168. 170. 


Vout. VIII. C ~ they 
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they were refpectively facred. Boniface V. who acceded A.D, 6095 
fenfible that great advantages would arife from the inftitution 
fo modified for the agerandifement of the church and the in- 
creafe of its power, authorized and confirmed all fantuaries in 
general, about the year 633, ordaining, as we have it in P/a- 
tina, © That criminals who fled to churches [¢], fhould not ‘be 
* taken thence by force [z],’ or as Sigebert fpeaks, {till plainer 
and more fully, « Aras et ecclefias efle reis afyla, ita ut fugiens 
‘ aliquis, quovis crimine patrato, ad facras xdes, violenter inde 
‘ non abftrahatur [c],’ infomuch that this pope is commonly 
reputed the founder of that peftilent mode of fan@uary, which 
afterwards prevailed fo generally in the wert, Though the in- 
duftrious Ho/pinian has collected fome few inftances of it, which 
are prior to that period [x]. 

I beg leave, my Lord, to make an eb iehvation or two in this 
plan, for the further clearing and illuftrating the fubjea, 


I have termed Boniface’s mode of fanctuary pe/filent, becaufe 
inftead of recurring, as one would expect from his Holinefs, to 
the laudable and rational fyftem of the Hebrews, he embraced 
and patronized the very worft corruptions of the Greeks and 
Romans, This beft ferved his turn; and certainly through his 
ambitious and interefted views the churches became fo many 
dens of thieves, traytors, murderers, parricides, in a word, of all 
kinds of villains [y]. What is worfe, the extenfion of the rite, 
as at this time eftablithed, opened a door, through the encous 
ragement it gave to evil-minded men, by a fure and certain 
profpect of prefent fecurity, to the commiffion of all forts of 


[¢] See this explained in the following page. 
[we] Platina. p. 106. Rycaut’s tranflation. 

[w] Sigebert. Gemblac. 

[*] Hofpin. p. 79. 

{y] Stowe, Survey, I. p, 608. edit. Strype. 


wickednefs, 
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wickednefs. Of this the Papifts themfelves, Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis |z', Polydore Vergil[a|, and the council of Cologne [5], 
to name no other authorities, have long fince complained, And 
it was upon this ground, as may be prefumed, that the Pontif 
Sixtus Quintus, as 1 learn from Perizonius [cl, fupprefled all the 
fanftuaries at Rome. This now is of confequence; for, as we 
find in Dr. Smollet, the fame unlimited ule of fanétuary prevails 
in Iraly at this day [d]: * I need not enlarge, fays he, on the 
* pernicious confequences of this infamous prerogative, calcu 
‘ lated to raife and extend the power and influence of the Ro- 
¢ man church, on the ruins of morality and good order. I faw 
¢ a tellow, who three days before had murdered his wife in the 
‘ jaft month of pregnancy, takivg the air with great compo- 
« fure and ferenity on the fteps of a church in Frence; and 
* nothing is more common, than to fee the moft execrable vil- 
< Jains diverting themfelves in the cloifters of fome convents at 
*Rome [el 

The Proteftants in general inveigh againft and condemn the 
ufe of indifcriminate fan€tuary, as an incitement to every evil 
work [f|, but I fhall only adduce the words of the excellent 
Perizonius; who {peaking of the act of Pope Boniface,. fays, 
« Invalefcebat jam magis magifque epifcoporum fuperbia, et hinc 
¢ etiam ipfius vite necifque jus defiderabant, ac proin hoc 
¢ [afylum] inflituebant, quod profes peflimum erat; fic enim 


[z] Girald. Cambr. p. 891. edit. 1603. 

[a] Polyd. Verg. de Rerum Invent. III. c. 12. 

[4] Apud Hofpin. p. 81. 

fc] MS. Notes, ut fupra, tom. iii. p. 526. This particular is not mentioned 
by Sir P. Rycaut. 

[a] See alfo the cafe at Malta this very year, 1784. Lloyd’s Evening Poft, 
O&. 6. 

[e! Smollet, Travels, p. 279. 

[f] Salmuth ad Panciroll, p. 118. ~ 

Cz ‘ gd 
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‘ ad omnia feelera ac flagitia aperiebatur fenefra: quod ipfi Gen- 
« tiles {cientes fub Tiberio, Tacito tefte, Afyla fuftulére [g'].’ 

adly, It is faid above, that the emperors and Boniface invefted 
the churches with the right of fanétuary ; by which Polydore Ver- 
gil underftood all churches [h], and Perizonius juftly adds, mo- 
nafleries. And this is true as to confecrated churches; but ora- 
tories and private chapels enjoyed no privilege [7]. Linwood 
intimates, the privileged churches to be fuch as had been erected, 
by fome. pope, archbifhop, or bifhop[&], which could not fail of 
obtaining confecration. 

A difference was alfo made between sbuehaas in refpect of 
confequence and reputation, of greater or lefs fandtity [/]. By 
the laws of William the Conqueror, whofoever, in after-times, 
took a perfon from an abbey, or church of religion [m], was to 
forfeit one hundred fhillings, and reftore the perfon; if from a 
parifh church, twenty fhillings ; and if from a chapel, ten fhil- 
lings [m]. It is alfo faid, that fanétuary-men might go thirty 
paces from the church; and forty, if a cathedral [o]. Of the 
diftance fomething more may be faid hereafter. 

But now, though all confecrated churches in general were 
polleffed of the franchife of prote€ting criminals, yet thefe did 
not often refort to inferior or parifh churches, and for this ob- 


[g] MS. Notes, ut fupra, et 1. c. 

[4] Polyd. Vergil, HI. c, 12. and fee Hofpin. p. 78. 

[7] Linwood, p. 256. 

[4] Idem, ibid. 

[4] Mr. Johnfon, in Colleétion of Canons on archbifhop Boniface’s Confit. 
1261, art.'8. 

[m] Ecclefia religionts ; meaning, we may fuppofe, a monattical church. 

{»] Wilkins, Concil. I, p. 313. By chapel muft be meant a chapel of eafe, 
mot a private oratory. 


{c] Mr. Johnfon, l.c. 
vious 
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vious reafon; they could not fo well be accommodated there, 
fo comfortably maintained, nor fo powerfully protected; for 
the clergyman, who was often but little able, was obliged to 
fupport his refugés [p]; and, as we are told, they were not only 
to be fupplied with victuals, but with raiment, habitation, 
fhoes, &c. fine quibus corpus ali non pote [q]. The friends 
and relations of the fan€tuary-man, however, would often be 
fending in victuals for his ufe; but in this they were fometimes 
obftructed [r]. 

gdly, It has been reprefented above, that the Chriftian Em- 
perors firft indulged the churches with their franchifes and im- 
munities, in regard to fanctuary, and that Pope Boniface feconded 
and confirmed them. Certain authors hereupon, attached 
to the papacy and zealous for its honour and credit, fuch as 
Sigeberius Gemblacenfis, Marianus Scotus, Platina, and Albertus 
Crantzius, have overlooked the emperors, and, as if there could 
be any merit in introducing an inftitution of fuch an inaufpi- 
cious complexion, have afcribed it to the pope. But the empe- 
rors neverthelefs, like Romulus, firft brought it forth, though 
the prelates, after Boniface had given it his fanétion, took it up. 
and nourifhed it. Indeed, they affumed afterwards the princi- 
pal conduct and management of it, under their refpective fove- 
reigns, and would be fo ftrenuous in afferting the rights of holy 
church fometimes, as to oppofe and withftand their princes, in 
certain cafes [s], though both the church’s power and theirs 
were originally derived from them, 


[?} Mr. Johnfon ad archbifhop Boniface, 1. c. 

[{q] Linwood, p. 255. Pat. Sanderfon, Hift. of Durham Abbey, p. 44. 

[r] Archbifhop Boniface, 1. c. Ottobon, art.12. The obftruétion arofe from 
the evil intention of the profecutor, dcfirous of making the abode of the refuge 
as hard and infupportable to him as he could. 

[s] Vide infra, Cafe of Hauley, and of Hubert de Burgh, p. 41. See alfo 
Strype, Memorials, II. 353, relative to a paffage in the reign of ee Mary. 

gain: 
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Again: As the privileges iffued firft from the fovereigns, fo 
were they fubject to regulations from time to time by them. 
Monf. Gaillard of the Academy writes, ¢ All churches before 
‘ the time of Charlemagne were afyla, and for all forts of crimi- 
¢ nals; but he, by acapitular, A. D. 779, conformable to one of 
‘ Carloman and Pepin pafled about 744, decreed, that churches 
¢ fhould not be afyla for criminals who had committed fuch 
© crimes as the law punifhed with death: and if he did not go 
¢ fo far as to make it lawful to force a criminal. from his afy- 
¢ lum, yet, what came to the fame thing, he prohibited people 
‘ from giving them any nourifhment [¢].” Many inftances, of 
the like infractions of fan€tuary occur in the Conftantinopolitan 
Hiftory. This gentleman then reports the cafe of a clerk im- 
prifoned by a bifhop for a crime, and who, efcaping, took re- 
fuge in aconvent. The bifhop claimed. his fugitive, but the. 
convent refufed to deliver him. Charlemagne, however, on 
hearing the caufe, gave fentence in favour of the bifhop.. 


We may depend upon it, that the fource of the immunity 
was the will and pleafure of the fovereign, notwithftanding the 
pretenfions of Pope Boniface, or the hiftorians, or the prelates 
and clergy afterwards. We fhall fee many clear evidences of 
this below, when we come to fpeak of affairs here at home; 
and therefore, following the example of Sir William Stamford, 
I have inferted it in the definition [a]. Henry de Knyghton, in- 
deed, pretends, that the privilege of fanétuary is naturally inhe- 
rent in the church, and that it was, inter alia, one of thole 
rights for which Becket fuffered. After {tating how regardle{s 


+ (¢] Monf. Gazllard, Hitt. de Charlemagne, tom. ili. p. 80. 


[~] see Mr. Staveley, p. 170. 172. So when king John founded the abbey 
of Beaulicu, he endowed it with fanétuary, Rapin, I. p. 263. See alfo Stowe, - 
Survey, lI. p.614, Ed. Strype. 
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and irreverent Henry II, was, in regard to this rite (w], he pro- 
ceeds to fay, * Et pro hac ecclefie caufa, et aliis que in vita 
* beatiffimi Thome Cantuarienfis plenius recitantur, idem pa- 
* tienter mortem fuftinuit, ut vitalem deinceps et debitam re- 
* verentiam univerfali fant matri ecclefie Anglicane perpe- 
* tue redderet.” This, however, is not true. By the 14th 
Article, indeed, of the conftitutions of Clarendon, ‘The chat- 
* tels of thofe who are under forfeiture to the king ought not 
* to be detained in any church, or church-yard, againft the juf-. 
‘ ticiary ; becaufe they belong to the king, whether they are 
¢ found within churches ‘or without [v].? The pope actually 
admitted this article [y]; and the king, with reafon and juftice, 
only claims the goods which were his own by forfeiture. No- 
thing is faid of the perfons either of clergy or laity being forced 
from fan@tuary ; nor do I find Becket infifting upon any fuch 
matter in lord Lyttelton’s diffufe and very accurate relation of 
his cafe. Infomuch that it never can be faid, that Becket, in 
any refpect, fuffered in defence of the rite of fantuary, nor that 
- the rite itfelf, from any fuch weak proof as the ill-founded no- 
tions of a partial and bigoted hiftorian, was derived from any 
power independent of the crown. 


[w] ‘ Hujus Henrici tempore nullus latro neque raptor, homicida, vel qualif- 
‘ cunque fceleratus gaudere potuit privilegio immunitatis fancte ecclefie, neque 
« clericus-nec facerdos, quin eos ab ecclefia eriperet, et judicio regni aftare co- 
‘ geret fecundum eorum deliéti quantitatem puniendos, nullam ferens fan&te 
* ecclefie in hac parte reverentiam.? H. de Knyghton, apud X Script. col, 
2.400. 

[x] Lord Lyttelton, Life of Henry Hl, vol, IV. p. 418. 

[y] lbid. p. 84. 
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pres taking a general view of fanétuary as in ufe an- 
ciently and abroad, we come now, my Lord, to confider 
and examine how matters were carried here in our own ifland. 
Druidifm is thought by many to be derived, though not 
without perverfions and corruptions, from the patriarchal reli- 
gion [a]; but then of this, as was obferved above, the rite of 
fantuary was no part. Groves and trees were anciently very 
venerable and facred things, not only as places of worfhip, but 
alfo as themfelves objects of adoration amongft idolatrous na- 
tions [4]. Mr. Evelyn alfo has fhewn, that fuch trees actually 
obtained an immunity, and grew to be a/y/a amongft them [c] s 
but that this was any practice of the Druids does not at prefent 
appear; indeed, we hear nothing of fanétuary of any kind in 
Wales, ull long after the introdu@tion of Chriftianity into that 
country [d]. “Fefrey of Monmouth tells us, that Dunwalle Mol- 
mutius, who reigned near five hundred years before Chrift [e], 
at atime when Druidifm was the prevailing religion, ¢ efta- 
‘ blifhed thofe which the Britains call the Molmutine laws, 
‘ famous among the Englifh to this day. In thefe, among 
« other things he enacted, that the temples of the gods, as alfo 


[¢] Dr. Stukeley, Itin. part ii. p. 13, Rowland, Mona antiqua, p. 55, feq. 

[4} Hamilton, Voyage, p. 311. Max. ‘Trius, Differt. III. § 8. and Dr. 
Davies on the place. Stillingfleet, Antiq. of Lon. p. 474. 546. Bofman, Pp 
349- 362. Dickinfon, p. 192. 

[ce] Evelyn, Sylva. p. 614. 

[dj Vide infra. 

[e] Spelm. Gloff. p. 362. & Sclden.on Drayton, XVI. p. 317, 
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‘ cities, fhould have the privilege of giving fanctuary and pro- 
‘ tection to any fugitive or criminal that fhould fly to them 
‘ from his enemy. He likewife enaéted, that the ways lead- 
‘ing to thofe temples and cities, as alfo the hufbandman’s 
‘ plows, fhould be allowed the fame privilege [f].”’ When 
Feffrey, I fay, writes thus, one cannot poflibly give him credit. 
I am one amongft thofe who think effrey not to have been the 
author of the Britifh Hiftory, but only the tranflator, and per- 
haps the interpolator, of it; but as to this famous paflage, 
though many later authors, I obferve, have received it without 
fcruple [g], it appears to me to be perfetly inadmiffable. ‘The 
Britains, in my apprehbenfion, ploughed little, and had no cities, 
at that era. But did not Brufe, it may be alledged, come from 
Troy, where Funo had an afylum? I reply, that the arrival of 
Brute in this ifland 1s itfelf very difputable, as refting folely on 
the fufpicious credit of the Britifh Hiftory; and as to Funo’s 
afylum at Troy, that, as has been before conjectured [4], may 
poflibly be a prolepfis. But do not authors tell us [7], that 
ZElfred the Great aflumed thefe Molmutian laws into his code? 
And is not this what Feffrey means, by faying, the laws of Mo/- 
mutius were famous among the Eenglifh to this day? I an{wer, Sir 
Fobn Spelman has fhewn, that this is not fact [24]; and it isa 


[7] Jeffrey of Monm. II. c. 17. 

[g] Matth. Weftm. p.29. Alured. Beverl. p.15. Higden. III. p. 214. 
Brompton col. 956. Rudborne, in Angl. Sacr. p. 182. Harding, Chron. fol. 
cx1. 6. Sheringham, p. 125, and many others. But thefe, who are more mo- 
dern authors, might be eafily mifled by Jeffrey. 

[fb] P. 8. 

[7] See many of thofe writers cited in Note [g]. 

[F] Spelm. Life of AZ lfred, p. 96. Mr. Hearne, indeed, endeavours to inva- 
lidate the arguments there ufed, but does it in a very weak and unfatisfaCtory 
manner. AZlfred does not fo much as mention the Molmutian laws. V. Sir 
Henry Spelman in Gloff. p. 362; and Mr. William Clarke, in his excellent 
Preface to the Welch Laws. 


Vor. VIII. D ftrong 
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{irong prefumption againft it, that Molmutius appears to have 
followed the Grecian plan, according to the fiCtion of the Britifh: 
Hiftory; whereas king 4/fred, as we thall prefently fee, framed 
his conftitution refpectiug this matter upon the fyftem of 
Mafes [hk]. “To difmifs this bufinefs of Molmutius, who in all 
probability neither wrote nor dictated any laws at all[/]; Jeffrey: 

retends, that in his days, and by this meafure, ‘ the murders. 
< and cruelties committed by robbers were prevented, and every- 
‘ body pafied fafe without any violence offered him [m]:’ a 
falfe and moft irrational inference; fince fan@tuaries,. upon this- 
prince’s model, are not calculated to prevent, but to promote: 
and encourage every outrageous and villainous act,. as has been. 
fhewn above [7]. Indeed, one can fcarcely imagine any thing. 
more likely to generate vice and immorality, except the perni- 
cious doétrines of prieftly abfolution, the doing evil if good do- 
but come of it, and the compenfation of evil by what were 
called good works, fuch as the founding of monafteries, hofpi-- 
tals, &c. 

The Chriftian king Lucius, who flourifhed about A. D: 180... 
is faid, by Thomas Rudborne [0], to have conferred upon the 
church of Winchefler founded by him all the foregoing privi- 
leges of Molmutzus, but with no greater appearance of truth [p],. 
fince, as this fac depends upon the former, it muft neceflarily 
fall with it. Wherefore I fhall make no other obfervation upon- 


fk] The Molmiutine laws were Pagan, not Chriftian, as /£lfred’s are. Sher-- 
ingham,. p.. 125. 

[4] Clarke, Prasf. ad Leges Wallicas. 

[m] Rudborne fays the fame, p. 182, 

[nu] Page to, rr. 

[e} See alfo Selden on Drayton, Song 16. Weever, Fun. Mion. p. 181. 

(p] Matth. Weftm. fays, p. 60, that Lucius indulged all churches and their 
cenieteries with the privilege of fan€tuary.. 


Rudborne’s: 
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Rudborne's ftory, than that he is fo far right as to deduce the 
privileges of Winchefler trom a probable original, the authority 
of a crowned head, and not of a pope of Rome. 

Sebert, the firft Chriftian king of Hex, who began to reign 
A.D. 604, and died A. D. 616, granted to his church of We/lain- 

Jer the great privilege of fan@tuary, according to Mr. Stowe (g]. 
This, however, mutt be all a fition ; fince the churches of the 
Weft did not enjoy any fuch privilege at that time [r]; and 
Mr. Widmore will not permit us to believe that this prince ever 
erected a church at Weftminfter [5], 

To go then upon fomething better affured: Ina, king of 
Weffex, about A. D. 690, enaéts, that «if a perfon who has 
¢ committed a capital offence fhall fly to a church, he fhall pre- 
* ferve his life, and make fatisfaction according as right re- 
‘ quires. If any one deferving of ftripes fhall fly to a church, 
* the punifhment fhall be forgiven him [¢].’_ Churches being 
thus appointed and made afyla, an evident connection of the 
rite of fanctuary with religion was created, and the connetion 
afforded a very obvious handle for the clergy afterwards to in- 
terfere. The fugitive, however, was only to be protected 
againft the rafhnefs and fury of his avenger, for he was ftill 
liable to make recompence; and this is confonant to the decree 
of the council of Mentz, A. D. 813, « Reum confugientem ad 
* ecclefiam nemo abftrahere audeat, nec inde donare ad poenam 
¢ vel ad mortem, ut honor Dei et fanctorum ejus confervetur, 
© fed reCtores ecclefiarum pacem et vitam ac membra ejus \obti- 
¢« nere ftudeant: tamen /egitime componat quod inique fecit [u}.” 


[q] Stowe, Survey, II. p. 614. edit. Strype. 
{r] See above, p. 11. 
{s] Widmore, Eng. into the foundation of Weftm. Abbey, Lond. 1743, 4°. 
[#] Wilkins, Legg. Sax. p. 15. 
{«| Hofpinian, p. 80, 

‘ D 2 i ZElfred 
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/Elfred the Great afcended the throne A. D. 872, and has in- 
ferted in the preamble to his laws the words of Motes, ¢ Si quis 
‘ fponte hominem occiderit, moriatur morte. 51 eum autem 
* coactus occiderit, vel invitus, ... fit dignus privilegio fuo, 
‘et jufta gentium compenfatione, fi afylum querer, &c. [w].” 
The king had been at Rome, but he either did not obferve, 
being then young, or-reprobated, the practices he {aw there, for 
it is evidently a Chriftian, and not a Pagan or popith inftitu- 
tion, In the fecond chapter of his laws he purfues the fame 
fenfible plan, ordaining, ¢ Si quis ad ecclefiz manfionem pra 
* gualicunque culpa confugiat .... habeat trium dierum termi- 
© num fe ibi abf{condendi, nifi reconcilian voluerit.’ The term, 
however, was enlarged to nine days by king Athelftan for 
thieves and robbers [x]; and again to nine or more, by king 
Ethelred, if the king pleated [y]; thirty-feven days at Dur- 
ham [x]; forty days, 1 Edw. VIL [aj]; anda year at Rippon [8] :. 
but ftul it was for the purpofe of giving the culprit time to ef- 
fect a reconciliation; and though the immunity extended to all. 
{forts of crimes, in which, as we are to fuppofe, even murder 
was included, yet this, inconfiftent as it was with the text in 
Exodus, where the murderer was furely to be put to death, was 
agreeable neverthelefs to the ideas and cuftoms of the Saxons; 
the Weregi/d, as they called it, being with them a pecuniary 
recompence for al/ crimes, and for murder amongft the reft. It 


[w] Exod. xxi. 12, 13, 14. Wilkins, Legg. Sax. p. 29, the word for afylum 
is FyYSycope, or as it is alfo called frrSyrol. Spelm. Gloff. v. Fridftoll. The 
latter accords beft with fedes or cathedra pacis. 

[x] Wilkins, p. 34. 

[y] Ibid. p. 15 and 110, . 

[x] Wharton, Angl. Sacr.p.699. Sim. Dunelm. p..1a1. Ed. Bedford. - 

[a] Staveley, p. 176. 

(6] Drake, p. xc1 of Appendix. 


was, 
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was very abfurd, it is true; but it was much more fo, to al'ow of 
fanctuary for murderers, after the weregi/d was abolithed. . This 
however was done without fcruple [¢]; and therein our ancef- 
tors, as Polydore Vergil well obierves [d], imitated not Mo/es, 
but Romulus. 

King Athelftan became matter of the city of York A. D. 
937 (e|; and at that time, St. John of Beverley, who died A.D, 
72%, aud was buried in the porch cf Beverley-minfter, was a 
faint of great eminence there, and in the higheft eftimation 
with this prince ff]. Athelftan, therefore, is thought to be the 
perfon, who, from an extraordinary veneration for, and to do 
honour to, fo renowned a faint, granted to that church a very 
uncommon immunity and privilege [g]. He is faid to have 
conferred alfo a like franchife on the chureh of Rippon, in fa- 
vour of St. Wilfrid [4]. Thefe indulgences, I conceive, were 
granted, at the time at leaft, upon the fame footing as king 
4E\fred’s were, though with an enlargement both of time and 
diftance, as may be noted in the fequel [7]. 


In the laws of Hoel Dda, A.D. 943, alf forts of criminals, 
except murderers, are admitted to fanctuary [2], the right is de- 
rived from the crown [7], and weregild is allowed’ for murder. 


[c] V. fupra, p. to, 11. Antiquar..Repert: p. 43. fupra, ps 13. 

[@] Polyd. Vergil. c. 12. 

{e] Drake, Edorac.. p. 79. 

if] Weever, p. 181. Drake, Eborac. p. Lxxx1x.and xcr. of Appendix. 

[gz] Drake, Eborac. p. 407. Appendix, p. Lxxxvil. Leland, Collect. IV. 
p. 401. Spelm. Gloff. v. Fridftoll. Weever,. fun, Mon. p. 181. 

[4] Leland, Colle&t. 1V. p. 110. Drake, p. 79. 

[z] Page 31. 

fe} Wotton Leg. Wall. p. 384. The Britons called fanétuary nawdda and: 
noddfa. 


(J) Ibid. p. 118. 
Certain 
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Certain fuperftitious abufes, however, feem foon after to have 
crept in, in our ifland; for in Edgar’s Canons, who acceded 
A. D. 959, and died 975, priefts are admonithed to fupprefs 

¢ cultum voluntarium, et: necromantiam, et auguria, et Incan+ 
¢ tationes, et divinum hominis cultum, et plura que exercentur 
¢ in variis preeftigiis, ef in cathedra pacis{m], et in ulmis, et 
‘ etiam in aliis variis arboribus, et in faxis, et in multis aliis 
¢ phantafmatibus, quibus multi eorum qui non deberent, dect- 
‘ piuntur [vz]. This ftring of Canons by Edgar is chiefly em- 
ployed in giving diretions and inftructions to. ecclefiaftics, 
whence it follows, that though the immunities of churches 
“proceeded originally from the indulgences of the crown, as has 
‘been fhewn above [o], yet the management of them, both in 
England and -Wales, was intrufted principally to the clergy 
and ‘from thence, as was before alfo obferved [], the prelates 
would often affert the church’s rights in oppofition to the crown 
itfelf. ‘In fhort, after the royal grants had been once obtained, 
the churchmen were exceedingly jealous and tenacious of their 
power, éfpecially during and after-the legation of Ottobon, in 
the thirteenth century, who denounced the fentence of excom- 
‘munication on every the leaft infraction of privilege. His con- 
ftitutions run in a high ftrain, and, that they might obtain their 
full effect, were ordered to be publithed every Lord’s day fora 
year [9]. 


[m] The Saxon word is pnrSpploccum; and Dr. Wilkins notes in his Glof- 
iene * An autem corrupte frrsrplovcum, pro fmBpcolum, friSpleccum vel 

¢ ¢prSytopum, feribatur, vel an vox hec a pee hahitaculum, et ppd pax deri« 
‘ vetur, affirmare non audéo; illud certa conftat, afyla fugientium denotare,’ 

[x] Edgar’s Canons, N° 16. 

fo) Fagen? 13514. 

[¢] Page 14. 

{g] Mr. Johnfon’s Colle&t. of Eccl. Laws, in Ottobon, A. 1263. 
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The 6th article of the Confeflor’s laws goes thus * Quicungue 
* reus vel noxius ad ecclefiam, causa prefidii, confugerit, ex quo 
* atrium tenuerit, a nemine infequente nullatenus apprehenda- | 
* tur, nifi per Pontificem aut miniftrum ejus [7];’ and one can- 
not doubt but the murderer was to be protected as well as other 
offenders. Mr. Stowe, after ftating, that the church of Weft- 
minfler ¢ had great privilege of fan€tuary, within the precin& 
« thereof, to wit, the church, churchyard, and clofe, &c.’ pro- 
ceeds to fay, the ¢ privilege was firft granted by Sebert king of 
* the Eatt Saxons [s], fince increafed by Edgar king of the Weft: 
* Saxons [t], renewed and confirmed by king Eaward: the Con- 
‘ fefor; and then inferts Edward’s charter [w]. This charter is. 
very exprefs and full for fecurity of life, liberty and limbs, for 
perfons of all conditions, and. for what caufe or offence foever they: 
fled thither; and likewife for their goods, lands, and poffeffions, . 
all which he afferts. he ¢hereby took. into 4s {pecial: protection. 
The charter in all probability is fpurious; it occurs not in 
Widmore, in whofe work we might expeé to find it ::on the 
contrary, he is of opinion the fanctuary commenced from the 
canonization of Edward by Innocent III. after A.D. 1198,. 
namely, from the high veneration the people had for him, which. 
of courfe would alfo be fhewn to the place of his burial [w].. 
But whether the charter be fpurious or not,.it anfwers our pur-- 
pofe, as-fhewing the fenfe which the compiler, whoever he was, . 

[r] Wilkins, Leg. Sax. p. 197- 

[s] This has been difproved above, p. 19. 

[t] Edgar did repair and reftore the monaftery. Widmore, Hift. of Weftn1=. 
Abbey, p. 4. feq. but nothing is there faid of the fanCtuary : fo thatalk this is 
groundlefs inference. 

fu] Stowe, Survey, I]. p. 614. 


wi Widmore, |. c. p. 15. 
i hadi 
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had of the nature of the inftitution, and the practice of the 
‘time concerning it. 

The Normans, on their coming, embraced the ordinance in 
its utmoft latitude, and perhaps it might not be new to them. 
William, in founding Battle-abbey, gave the abbat a power of 
faving any malefactor, if he [the abbat] happened to come to 
the place of execution [x]; and moreover he made the abbey- 
church a place of fafety for any felon or murderer. 'The words 
of the charter, as we have them in Camden, are, ¢ If any thief, 
‘or murderer, or perfon guilty of other crime, fly for fear of 
‘ death, and come to this church; let him have no harm, but 
‘ be freely difmifled [y];’ and thereupon Dr. Fuller obferves, 
that he made the convent a center of finners[z]. As to churches 
in general, William confirmed the laws of Edward the Confef- 
for, and confequently tat relative to fanétuary [a]. 

Things feem to have continued very much in the fame fitua- 
tion till the extinction of the ordinance in the reign of James J. 
except that in procefs of time, and probably about the thirteenth 
century, debtors got admiffion into places of immunity, in order 
to fecure themfelves from the feverity of their creditors. 


It has been remarked by fome, that all or moft Chriftian 
countries have been furnifhed with fan@tuaries, but none fo 
much as England; and Mr. Blount adds, that our ancient kings 
feem to have attributed moft unto them, meaning, that they 
have fhewn them the greatelt deference and regard. 

After this deduction of the general hiftory of the ordinance 
here, we need only to notice certain {pecialties, and modes of 


{*] Camden, Britannia. Su/fex, 

fy] Camden, 1. c. 

{=] Fuller, Ch. Hift. book iii, p. 1. et v. fupra, pe 13. 
fa] Wilkins, Legg. Sax. p. 197. 


proceeding, 
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proceeding occurring in authors concerning it, which, it is 
hoped, may afford fome novelty and amufement to the inqui- 
fitive reader. Thefe are, to throw them into fome method. 

1. The extent of the privilege, &c. ; 

2. Formalities on entering fanctuary, and demeanour there. 

3. Sorts of malefactors. 

4. Deliverance from thence. 

5. Infringement of the ordinance, 

6. Enumeration of our principal afyla. 

7+ 21 James I. Proceedings at and after the Reformation, and 
the total fuppreffion, 


1. Some churches, as we have feen [4], were deemed more 
facred than others; and the parts of fanctuary, it may by parity 
of reafon be conceived, were held in different eftimation, fo 
that the fine or punifhment upon violation would be greater or 
lefs, according to the place whence the fanétuary-man was 
taken, or where he was affaulted. At Weftminfter the afylum 
included the church, church-yard, and clofe, &c. In regard to 
church-yards, it is written exprefly, ¢ ecclefarum fan€uaria, 
é gue populariter cemeteria nominantur [c].’ The limits of the 
afylum were fometimes very extenfive, At Hexham ‘ there were 
* four croffes [d] fet up at a certain diftance from the church, 
¢ in the four ways leading thereunto: now if a malefactor fly- 
‘ ing for refuge to that church was taken or apprehended with- 
¢ in the crofles, the party that took or laid hold of him there 
‘ did forfeit two Abundredh; if he took him within the town, 


[4] Page 15. } 

[c] Wilkins, Concil. II. p. 183. See Weever, p. 181. Selden on Drayton’s 
Polyolb. Song 16. Matth. Weftm. p. 60. 

[d] It is probable there were fuch round Beverley. One of them full re- 
maining is engraved in plate IV. of vol. III. of the new edition of Camdén’s 


Britannia, p. 73. Plate LV. fig. 2. 
Vox. VII. E ¢ then 
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« then he forfeited four hundred; if within the walls of the 
‘ church-yard,. then: fiv. Aundredb; if- within the church, then: 
‘ twelve hundredhy. if within the doors of the quire,. then 

‘ eighteen bundredb ;. befides penance, as in cafe of facrilege; but 
«if he prefumed to take him.out of the ftone chair near the 

« altar called fridfol, or from:amongft the doly relicks behind the: 
‘ altar [e], the offence was not redeemable with any fum, but’ 
‘ was then become, -/ine emendatione, botelés, and. nothing but 

‘ the utmoft feverity of the offended church was to be expected” 
‘ by a dreadful excommunication;. befides- what the fecular 

* power would impofe for the prefumptuous mifdemeanor[ f].”” 
Mr. Staveley obferves, and has it from his author, that the buz-- 
dred contained eight pound [g],. fo that the laft penalty was~ 
moft immenfe, nearly as much as the weregi/d for killing a. 
crowned head in Wales [4];: and: indeed, every act of violence 
committed againft the rite of fantuary was efteemed:a breach 
of the church’s peace, a high’crime, and a fpecies of facrilege [z].- 


[e] The veneration for relicks, it appears, was: at*this.time very profound, \- 
ranking with that for the fridfoll itfelf.. And in Wales, a perfon mightgo out:~ 
of an afylum, and be fafe, if he carried‘relicks with him but then the relicks 
could not uphold or proteé& himr if he committed: any evil a&ts... Legg.: Hoel ° 
Dda, lib. ii. c. 8. They ave held here in the fame eftimation-as acrofs-or a 
crucifix, v. infra, p. 34. 

{f] Mr. Staveley, p. 173. citing Ric. Prior Hagulftad. de: ftatu-et-epifcopis 
Haguftaldenfis ecclefie apud X Script. ch. 13. col. 308.. See alfo Mr..Drake,. 
Eborac. p. 548, and Appendix, p. xc.. Widmore, Hift: of Weftm:.Abbey, p. 105. 

Jg] Mr. Drake, Ebor. p. 548, takes the hundied for menof the hundred,.but in 
that [ think he muft be miftaken, as the hundred*is faid'to-contain 81. and fee 
Dr. Thoroton, p. 313, where much the fame account is given of the privilege 
at York. One copy there, however, rates the hundred at 61. 

[4] Leg. Wall. p. 199 compared with p. 201. See for this, Gent. Magaz. 
1753-~P- 208. 

[i] Archbithop Boniface, H. 126. art..8. Linwood, p. 256. and ‘by alaw 
of king Alfred, 120s. a very heavy fine then, was to be paid to the violated 
church on this account. Leg. Alfredi in Wilkinfii Concil. I. p. 191. Th 

; The 
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The bounds at Beverley were a mile round every way [4], 
and fo at Rippon [7]. Thofe of St. Martin’s le Grand in 
the city of London are defcribed in words, and by .a plan 
cut in wood, in Strype’s edition of Stowe’s Survey [m]. Lord 
Lyttelton informs us, that the Welch were particularly firict 
and fuperftitious in regard to this ordinance, and adds, that 
they allowed all criminals, even murderers and traytors, to 
have fecurity in churches, not only for themfelves, but for 
their fervants, and even for their cattle; ¢ to feed which latt 
‘¢ confiderable tracts of pafture land were afligned, in the 
¢ whole compafs whereof they were facred and inviolable, 
¢ nay, with relation to fome of the principal churches .. . . 
‘the right of fanétuary was extended as far as the cattle 
¢ could range in a day and return at night [7].’ The whole 
town of Hexham, being included within the crofies above men- 
tioned, enjoyed immunity, and the city of York was poffeffed 
of it in fome degree [0]; whence one fees upon what grounds, 
the compiler of the Britifh Hiftory, in the cafe of Molmutius 
above, feigned that cities were privileged by him. The part of 
a church moft reverenced was the altar, and the fridfol, or 
{tone-chair. This chair at Beverley was infcribed, * Hc fedes 
« lapidea Freedftoole dicitur, i.e. Pacis cathedra, ad quam reus 
« fugiendo perveniens, omnimodam habet fecuritatem [ £].’ 


[4] Leland, Colle&. II. p.101. Drake, Eborac. p. Lxxxvii1 and xe of Appendix. 

[2] Leland, ibid. p. 110, Mr. Drake, l. c. p. xc, xctr. Leuca there mean- 
ing a mile. , 

[m] Stowe, Survey, I. p. 6rr. 613. edit. Strype, where fee the regulations 
prefcribed by Henry VI. 

[2] Lord Lyttelton, Life of Hen. IH. vol. II. p. 358. 

fo] Drake, Eborac. p. 548. 

[p] Spelm. Gloff. v. Fridftoll. The infcription is put in a different tenfe in 
Drake, Eborac. p. xc1. and has other {mall variations. See Camden, col. 891. 
It ftands now againft the South wall of St. John’s chapel in the miner. The 
infeription has been long gone. RK, G. 

E 2 That 
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That at York was againff the altar [q], that at Hexham and 
Durham zear it {r]. At Armethwaite in Cumberland there was 
a Benedictine “nunnery founded by king William Rufus, and 
ona pillar three yards high, placed on a rifing ground, is in- 
fcribed, sanrvarivMm 1088 [s]. The pillar is fquare, and I amr 
informed that the fanétuary ftone, which one, muft fuppofe to 
have been the fridfoll, is inclofed within it. “This however is 
very wonderful,.as the ftone, if it were the fridfol/, ought in.alk 
reafon to- have been within the nunnery. It could not well 
be taken thence, and included. within the pillar, fince the Re- 
formation for inftance, becaufe, to judge from the form of the 
letters in the infcription, the pillar appears to be as old as the 
foundation of the nunnery itfelf.. The matter deferves to be 
further enquired into; this,, however, may be determined, in 
the mean time, that the privilege of fanétuary at.this place cers 
tainly extended to.this pillar. 

A crofs in a highway had the privilege of. proteting, ¢ fi quis 
‘ ad aliquam» crucem im via, perfequentibus inimicis,, confuges 
‘ rit, liber ac fi.in ipfa ecclefia, permaneat [f].’ 

2. It feems natural-to.enquire next into the cuftomary for- 
malities of entering a place of fandtuary. By the laws of 
Edward the Confeffor, if a fugitive in going ta refuge fhould 
enter the houfe-or courtyard of a prieft, he was,to be. as fafe as 
if he had reached the church, provided the premifes ftood upon. 
the demefnes of the church [w]. As-if there was a relative. 
fanétity in the premifes, derived from the proximity of the al. 
tar, to. which. they. were fuppofed to belong.. 


fq] Drake, p. 548. 

[r] Vide fupra. 

[s] Gent. Magaz..1755. p. 440. 

[¢] Concilium Claromont. 1093. apud Du Fiefie. + tom..11. col. 1184.. 

[u] Wilkins, Legg. Sax. p..197.. Woeever, p. 182.. Accefs was to, be eafy 
wi the Holy Land. es Pp. 4, . 


E eas 


. 
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It may here, however, properly be noted, that there was. an- 
elently alfo a regard and reverence fhewn.to certain characters 
and places, which though it amounted not. to the dignity and 
teligion of fanctuary properly: fpeaking, yet entitled the fugi- 
tive, neverthelefs, to a temporary fecurity.. Thus it is directed 
in the Conftitutions of king Ethelred, A.D, 1008, ¢ that if a 
‘ perfon guilty of a capital offence fled. to the king, archbifhop, 
* or nobleman, he fhould be allowed.no more than nine days,. 
* unlefs the king fhould-pleafe to.indulge him with more. _ If he. 
* had. recourfe to the bifhop of his: province, to the alderman, or: 
‘ healrene heayod pzede [x], then he. was.to be fafe only for 
* feven days, unleis the great man- would allow him longer 
‘time [y].’ It was a piece of. refpect.and decency due to the 
eminency of. the parties: fpecified,. and the peace of the places of. 
their refpetive abodes ;, whence Sir Henry Spelman writes, that. 
Epydypoop ‘ fignifies. praterea palatium, quod palatia regum et: 
‘ optimatum multis legibus a.vi-et.injuria erant immunia [2];% 
and of this nature, I apprehend, 1s the verge of: the court, as it 
1s called; at. this day. This at the fame time-was a. laudable. 
expedient for giving the malefactor time, either to exculpate. 
himfelf, or to:make fatisfaction ;. for it follows in the law, rela~ 
tive to this- cafe, « If he be a.thief or. robber, let him reftore. 
¢ what. he hath unjuftly taken,.if be hath it in his poffeffion s. 
«or if he hath wafted or embezzled it, let him make it good. 
‘ from his own property if he be able [a].’ 

Criminals flying to fantuary were to declare their intention: 
of taking refuge, and then they were notto be obitructed or. 


. [*] This is rendered fummum capitohum; meaning a dignitary in a cathedral 3 
a precentor perhaps, or head of the fchool. Ju Frefne, v. Capitolus. 

Ly] Wilkins, Lege. Sax. p. 110, 

[x] Spelm. Gloff. v. Fridftoll. See alfo Wilkins, Legg. Sax. p. 1972 - 

[a] Wilkins, Legg. Sax. p. 197. 
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hindered from entering the church [4]. On their acceffion to 
the place and enteritig the precinét, they were to confefs their 
refpective crimes, or the caufes of their repairing to fhelter, be- 
fore a coroner, and to give in their names, all which were to 
be recorded [c], At Durham, the refugé knocked at the door 
of the Galilee, and men lay ready to let him im at.any hour of 
the night. They then tolled the Galiee bell, that.it might be 
-known’ fome one had taken fanQuary 3: and the prior.ordered, 
that the refugé fhould have a gown of black cloth, with a yel- 
‘ow crofs, called St. Cuthbert’s crofs, at the left fhoulder; he 
was lodged on a grate within the fabric, on the:fouth fide, .ad- 
joining to the door, and near the altar [4]. But probably the 
modes of entry varied in different places. Refugés were more- 
over to be totally difarmed, defenfively as well as offenfively, 
and allowed only a pointlefs knife to carve with [e]. This, 
in the larger and moft frequented fan€tuaries, was a very necef- 
dary precaution, becavfe thefe fugitives, being a fet of bad peo- — 
ple aflembled together, would often iffue from the privileged 
place, and committing riots, robberies, murders, &c. [7] bring 
in thither their ftolen goods [g], for which, however, they were 
liable to be imprifoned as long as they emained in the afylum, 
with liberty neverthelefs to leave it, if they pleafed [4]. By 
ftat. 32 Hen. VIII. the fanctuary-man was to appear before the 
governor, and if he had committed any felony was to lofe his 


[2] Archbifhop Boniface, Conftitut. 1261. art. 8. 

[c] Stowe, Survey, I, p. 607. Lord Bacon, Hift. of Hen. VII. p. 104. 

[4] Patr. Sanderfon, Antiq. of Durham Abbey, p. 43. feq. the altar was I 
.prefume, in the Galilee. 

[e] Stowe, ibidem. 

[/] Lord Bacon, I. c. Stowe, p. 607, 608. Stat. 28 Hen. VIII. c. x. 

[g] The effects of refugés, if within the place, were under protection ; but 
t. H. VIL. thofe without were not. Lord Bacon, 1. c. 

[hb] Stowe, ibidem. 

privilege. 
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privilege. This feems to have been the cafe too, after the ac- 
ceflion of Henry VII. [7], but I think the delinquent might go 
into any other place before that time [2].. For the fame rea- 
fon, notorious offenders were to give bond, and others with 
them, on entering the fanctuary, for their:good abearing dur- 
ing their abode there [/]; and if a man did damage to any 
one, though but to the value of a penny, he was no longer to- 
enjoy the benefit of his prefent afylum, according to the laws 
of Hoel Dda [7m], but to feek another... 


The Englith fan@uary, with all its faults and imperfections, 
particularly the natural tendency it had to encourage evil and 
mifchief,. was ftill confidered as- having a regard to penance ;- 
and therefore refuges were required to take an oath, not only to. 
obferve the wholetome regulations of the place [7], but alfo not 
to»prophane the Sabbath [o]s foreigners, not free of the city, . 
often inhabiting there [f], and others taking houfes (though 
they were dear om account of the protection [¢]), and exercifing . 
their trades [r], in privileged places of extent, as in St..Martin’s- 
le Grand and Weftminfter [s]; at which latter place, they were 
bound in queen Elizabeth’s time, to attend morning and even-~- 
ing fervice [7], and were provided with two churches, one overs 


[i] Widmore, Hitt. of Weftm. Abbey, p. 141. 
[#] Hoel Dda, in Wilkins, Concil..I. p. 210. 
[J] Stowe, I. p. 607, alfo II. p. 615.. feq., 
‘[m] Wilkins, ibid. Lord Bacon, Hittof Hen. WAL. cp., 240; 
[7] Stowe, I. p. 608. 
fo] ibid. rbidem. 
[p]} Ibid. p. 614. 
[gq] Ibid. .p. 609.. Widmore; p..141. Dri Stukeley, Archaeglegia,.1.ip. 43. 
[rx] ibid. p. €08. 
{s| Widmore, ibidem.: 
{1 Stowe, If. p;-615.. Spelman, Glo.’ vy. Fridftol. 
the: 
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‘the other, for the purpofe [w]. This, however, feems to relate 
chicfly to foreigners and debtors, who, together with the male- 
factors, compoted a a numerous body in the more eminent 
afyla [w!. | 
gdly, Though our fan@uaries were open. in a common way 
to  tcdeeer and aflaflins eats and other very atrocious of- 
fenders, yet all forts of malefa&tors were not permitted to enter 
them indifcriminately, ‘and to enjoy tlre privilege. Archbifhop 
Boniface’s Conftitution fays, * Let the church proteé thofe only,. 
« whom the canons direét to be proteéed,’ and certarn defcrip- 
tions of men were excepted in the Welch Laws {y]. Traytors 
were excluded [z], as now they are in Italy [a]; andthe church 
would not admit Jews, Infidels and Hereticks [4], and it may 
‘be added, Catholicks, if ‘their crime were committed 7” the 
church {¢c]. -Mr. Johnfon obferves, «Public robbers and de- 
‘ populators of the country only were excepted by canon law 
«'(Deecretal: 4.4 tit.gg.'c: 6) and, fays Linwood, fuch as re- 
« fufed to pay the tribute [d}.’ 
The temporal Jords infifted, in the reign of Richard IJ. that 
the privilege of fantuary extended no further than to preferve 


[uv] Dr. Stukeley, ibid. p. 39. He does not tell us why there were two. 
One perhaps might be for criminals, the other for debtors and inhabitants. 

[w] Strype, Mem. III. p. 310. Stowe, I. p. 614. 

[*] Ottobon, 1268, art. 12. 

fy] Of Hoel Dda, p. 104. 348. edit. Clarke. See alfo Juftinian. Novell. 17, 
de Mandat. Princ. 

[x] Rapin, I. p.'803. Lord Bacon, Hift. Hen. VIII. p. 12. Staveley, p. 
173. 175» 

[a] Smollet, Trav. p. 279. 

[4] Linwood, p. 257, where minus Catholicus means, we may prefume, an 
Heretick. 

[¢] Mr. Johnfon on Archbifhop Boniface’s Conftitut. 

[4] rae art. 8. d sd 


life 
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life and limb, and not to prote& debtors, or interfere with ac~ 
tions of account [e].. This undoubtedly was the defign of the 
inftitution originally [f/]; but the lords could not carry their — 
‘point, as we find by the proceedings of our fanctuaries in after- 
times. Every thing, confequently, relative to debtors, their 
goods and chattels, was an abufe and perverfion of the rite [g], 
though in tract of time they got fhelter in fanctuaries, and the 
protection went fo far, as to-fecure their goods and effects [4]. 
Thus the new templars refufed to deliver up Hubert de Burgh’s 
money to the king, Henry III. without his confent [7]. This 
extenfion of privilege: occafioned much evil and iniquity, as 
knavifh and difhoneft men would often run into fanuary, in 
order to defraud their creditors, and to avoid paying their juft 
debts. We have.a clear proof of this, in the debtors’ being ob- 
liged at laft to fwear, that they. did not claim privilege and: pro- 
tection for the purpofe of cheating their creditors, but only for. 
the fafety of their perfons, when they were not able to pay [4]. 
One fpecies of fraud, in this line, was intolerable; a fanctuary- 
man would bring into. his. faftnefs ftolen goods or merchan-~ 
dize [/], with intent to live upon them [m], But now, the 
‘ee -man, as Mr. Johnfon tells us, was * not fecured from 

*: pecuniary fatisfa@ion, much lefs coe penance, nor from pay- 


fe] Collier, Ecclef. Hift. I. p. 568. Staveley, p. 173. 

[f] Stowe, Survey, II. p. 614. 

Lg] What is faid above, p. 31 of the fecurity of cattle in Wales, i is {poken of 
the cattle of felons. 

[4] Dugd. Bar. I. p. 697. he, however, thought proper to confent. 

[4] Ibid. p. 697. 

[4] Temp. Eliz. Stowe, Survey, II. p. 615, where the form of the oath may 
be feen. 

[4] V.p. 15: 

[m] Stowe, Survey, I. p. 608. Ottobon 1268, art. 126 
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‘ing his debts [”];’ on the contrary, he was required, in queet? 
Elizabeth’s time, to deliver in upon oath a fchedule of his 
debts, and of his effets wherewith he might make prefent pay- 
ment, and to fwear, that he would labour and do his utmoft to 
fatisfy his creditors [0]; a very juft. regulation. 

4thly, A fugitive felon betook himfelf to fanétuary for his 
own benefit and fecurity, and therefore might leave it when he 
pleafed [p}], on making his peace, we will fuppofe, with his 
adverfary, obtaining his pardon, or from any other caufe that 
might enable him to extinguith his afylum with fafety. Some 
of thefe juftifiable caufes were abfolutely neceflary, for other- 
wife if he came out voluntarily, and was found abroad, the 
avenger might kill him [g]. It appears, however, from a paf- 
fage in Hoel Dda, that in Wales a fanétuary-man might fafely 
go out of bounds, if he carried a reick with him [r]. A com- 
petent time was allowed, as has been fhewn fs], for the pur- 
pofe of reconciliation, and therefore he was not to burthen the 
church unto which he had reforted, for ever [¢]. Wherefore, 
after entertainment and fecurity for the time allowed, a refugé, 
if a layman [], was bound to abjure his country [x] (if he did 


{”] Mr. Johnfon on archbifhop. Boniface’s Conftit. 1261. art. 1. Linwood, 
p- 256. 

[o} Stowe, Survey, IL. p. 615. 

[p] Ibid. I. p. 607. v. fupra, p. 30. 

[7] Hofpin. p. 78. See above, p. 5. 

{7] Wilkins, Concil. I, p, 210. et fupra, p. 3r. 

[s] Page 29. 

[#] This is different from the cafe of debters in fanétuaries of that extent, 
who lived by their own labour, 

[«] Clerks were not bound to abjure.. Linwood, p. 256, but yielding them- 
felves up to the laws of the realm, might enjoy the liberties of the church, and! 
fo be delivered to the ordinary. Antiquar. Repert. I, p. 175. 

' («] The proper term was foris jurare, y. Spelman in voce, where, however, 
we fhould read nec redeat for nec videat, as in Dr. Wilkins, edit. p. 198. The 
form of the oath is in Antiq. Repert. lq See Stat. 32 Hen, VIII. c. 12. 
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not do it before), and fwear not to return without the king’s 
licence. Then taking a crucifix [y] in his hand as a caduceus 
to fhew he was under protection [z], whofoever feized him on 
his journey, took him from the highway, or flew him when 
taken thence, was liable to infli€tions as for facrilege [a]. He 
was to take the direét road to the next port, or the port afligned 
him [6], and embark the firft opportunify. And if, after endea- 
vouring forty days to get a paflage abroad, by going every day 
into the water up to his knees, or above, he did not fucceed, he. 
was to return to his fantuary [c], and by 21 Henry VIII. the 
abjured perfon was to be marked by the coroner on his thumb; 
and, if he refufed to take his paflage at the time appointed by 
the coroner, he was to lofe the benefit of fan&tuary [{d]. It 
fhould feem that, inftead of abjuring for the purpofe of going 
abroad, he might, by the A& 21 Henry VIII. take his adjura- 
tion to any one fanéctuary, there to remain a fanétuary-man abe 
jured during his natural life; and if afterwards he came out, 
without the king’s licence, he was to fuffer in the fame manner 
as if he had abjured the kingdom, and returned [e]. It feems 
too, that not more than twenty perfons at a time were to be 
admitted as fanétuary-men in one place [f]. 

A query is ftarted in Linwood, whether a fan&tuary-man 
could be taken out of his afylum by a bifhop; and he 1s of 


[y] V. infra, p. 41. Linwood, p. 256. Antiq. Repert. 1. c. Sandtuary-men 
wore crofs keys on their garments in a proceffion at Weftminfter. Strype, 
Mem. III. p. 310. | 

[z] Archbifhop Boniface, Conftitut. 1261. art. 8. Antiq. Repert. I. c. 

[a] Boniface 1261. art. 8. 

{| Antiq. Repert. I. p. 175. 

[c] Ibid. l.c. 

[{d] Stat. 21 Hen. VIII. c. 2. 

fe] Stat. 28 Hen. VIII. c. 5. alfo, 32 Hen. VIL. c 12 

[f] Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. c, 23. 
F 2  opinios 
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opinion he might; namely, for the purpofe of being fhut up in ~ 
a monaftery of a ftri& order for the doing perpetual penance, or 
punifhed in any other ecclefiattical way [¢]. Feffrey, natural 
fon. of Henry TH. and archbifhop of York, took fan€tuary A. D. 
1191 at St, Martin’s priory at Dover, and was dragged from the 
altar in his archiepifcopal veftments through the dirty ftreets, . 
and committed to the caftle there, by order of William Long- 
champ, bithop of Ely [4]. William at that time was alfo the 
' pope’s legate, and might perpetrate this a&t of violence, either 
by virtue of his legatine power, or as a prelate of the church, - 
Hubert Walter, archbifhop of Canterbury, took Wiliam Long-. 
beard, « mover of fedition, about 1196, from the church of ee ms 
Mary le Bow, and hung him in chains [7]. 

gsthly, Offences againft the privilege of fan€tuary were- 
thought very heinous, even worthy of divine vengeance [2]... 
Leland. reports, that Zourfin, a knight, was inftantly. ftrucken: 
with a difeafe, for purfuing a perfon in the church with a, 
drawn {word [/]. InfraGtion: was deemed a {pecies of facri- 
lege [m], and was punifhed fometimes- with. the lofs of life and: 
goods [x]. Mourie, a Welch king,. was, excommunicated. by-- 
Tofepb, vithop of Llandaff, A. D. 1034, for this caufe [o].. 
When the difgraced and perfecuted foreigners,. A. D. 12345. 
took. fanuary, and Peter de Rupibus, the powerful bithop of: 


fg] Linwood, p. 257, where the reafons. of hisepinion. may; be fen... 

[4] Rapin, I. p. 240. 

[¢] Ibid. Diceto, col. 691 

[4] See charter of Edw. Conf. in Stowe’s. on Il. p. 624... 

f/] Leland, Colle&. IV. p. 103..ex vita Joan. Beverl. I look: upon this to 
be the fame cafe with that of Truften, p. 104, where for petiit.we ought to read. 
periit from p. 103. 

[m] Supra, p. 26. , 

[z] Du Frefne, v. Sanétuarium. Weerer Pp 492s 

[o} Wilkins, Concil. I.p. 310, 
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WVinchefter, repaired to his cathedral, tt was not thought pro~ 
per to force him thence [p]. And fo late as the reign of king 
Henry VIL. the Kite would sot take Perkin Warbeck from his 
fanétuary, but Allured ‘him: ‘out. of his hold by promife of life 
and pardon [7], though Perkin muft have been confidered as 2. 
rebel and traytor.. See the cafe si aspialag and Megaby2us 
above, peers 

Bue notwithtanding this general diitiitot of the fandtity: of: 
privileged ‘places, yet in-defiatice thereof, ‘ahd the fevere penal-- 
tiés annéxed to infraétions,. breaches of fan@uary very fré- 
quently happened: King Henry the Second, from his ftrigtnefs « 
in regard to jufticé, is faid by Kayghton to have fhewn no reéve-- 
rénce at all for the afylz, but to have taken delinquents from: 
churchés without feruple, both ¢ler eymen and Jaymen, in order 
to bring them to punifhmient [A.. William de Peverel durtt not: 
truft to the privilege of the convent he had retired to, after poi-. 
foning the earl of Chefter [s}; and archbifhop Boniface com-=~ 
plains, that fanétuary- men‘ were often i in his time, A. 1, 1261, 
forced from churches, church-yards, or “public “roads [#)- Tn: 
1378, the archbifhop, Sumo Sudbury, complained in parliament, . 
of the invafion of the franchifes of holy church, by the murder~ 
of one Robert Hauley, a gentleman, who had fled to the abbey» 
church of Wefminffer, and was there flain at the high altar, . 
while the prieft was officiating. st feivant alfo. belonging | to. 


[f] Rapin, I. p. 310. 

[z} Lord. Bacon,.p. 105, 

[fr] Knyghton, apad X Script. col. 2400. . 

[s} Lord Lyttelton, Life of Hem, LH. vol.Ih py 289. See alfo-an-Inflance 
of Contempt, p. 359. 

[?] Archbifhop Boniface, Conftitut, art..8, Sce the ftory of Hubert de Burgh: 


below, . 
the 
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the church, who interpofed to preferve Hauley, underwent se | 
fame fate [a]. 

Infringements of privilege, however, feldom happened, but 
they were complained of, and redreffed [w], as well may be ex~ 
pected from the tendernefs and extreme ftri€tnefs of the pre- 
lates, in thefe times, in regard to the rights of the church. 
The church of Weftminfter was fhut up about four months, on 
account of the profanation of it by the murder of Hauley, as 
above; the offenders were all of them excommunicated; a large 
{am of money was paid to the church, and in the next parlia- 
ment at Weftminfter the privileges of fan@tuary were con- 
firmed, with this exception, that the goods of perfons taking 
fandtuary fhould be liable to pay his debts [x]. I fhall report at. 
large the cafe of the great jufticiary and favourite of Henry III. 
Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, as being not only in point, but 
affording alfo feveral other circumftances illuftrative of our fub- 
Jet « About 12°32, Hubert falling into difgrace with his maf- 

‘ ter, took fan€tuary in Merton priory, but the king commanded _ 
¢ the mayor of London to force him from ‘it, and Hudert fled 
© to the high. altar. This was afterwards countermanded on 
account of the /acredne/s of the fan€tuary, with other political 
reafons. Earl Hubert then came from the faftnefs of hime 
‘ felf, but foon took refuge in a fmall chapel at Brentwood in 
« Effex [y], taking a crofs [x] in one hand, and the hoft in the 
other. ‘Thefe, however, were forced from him, his feet were 


a 


a 


a 


[w] Collier, Eccl. Hift. I. p. 568, or Mr. Widmore, Hift. of Weftm. Abbey, 
p. 104, where the ftory is more circumftantially related. See alfo the cafe of 
Humph. Stafford, t. H. VII. in Staveley, p p- 174. Stowe, Surv. I. p. 608. 


[w] Stowe, Surv. I. p. 606. 608. Il. p. 61g. Leland. Colle&. Iv. p- 110. 
{*] Widmore, Hiftory of Weftminfter Abbey, p. 105. 
[y] A chapel of eafe to South Weld, Newcourt, II, p. 646. 
[x] This feems to be called a crucifix above, p. 35. 
¢ chained 
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chained under his horfe’s belly, and in that ignominious man- 


* ner was he conducted to the Tower. ‘The whole body of the 


‘ clergy were alarmed at this, and the bifhop of London de- 
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clared to the king, that he would excommunicate all thofe 
who were concerned in this breach of the church’s privi- 
leges. The king ordered Hubert to be fent back to the cha- 
pel, but commanded the fheriffs of Hertford and Effex to — 
guard the chapel fo ftri€tly, that the prifoner might neither 
ef{cape, nor receive victuals from any perfon, which was done 
by making a ditch about the bifhop’s manor-houfe and ad- 
joining chapel. Hudert then yielded himiéelf to the theriffs, 
who carried him to the Tower, fettered and chained. His 
affairs being in part made up, he was fent to the caftle of 
the Devizes, but from thence he efcaped to a neighbouring 
church, where his purfuers finding him before the altar with 
the crofs in his hands, dragged him thence by violence, and 
brought him back to the caftle. The church was in the dio- 
cefe of Sarum, and the bifhop, upon this outrage committed 
againfi the privilege of the church, repaired to the caftle, to 
try to perfuade the governor to remit Hubert to the church, 
but his follicitations proving ineffectual, he excommunicated 
the whole garrifon, and preferred a complaint to the king: 
the bifhap of London, and fome other prelates, joined him, 
and they fo preffed the king, that he ordered the prifoner to 


‘ be reftored to his fanctuary. This, however, was of {mall | 


my a“ a a 


benefit to Hubert, as the king commanded the fheriff of the 
county to prevent any perfon from bringing him victuals. On 
the morrow he was refcued by a troop of armed men, and ef- 
caped into Wales, and at laft died peaceably [a]. 

When the prefumptuous dared not infringe the ordinance di- 


reQtly, for fear of the penalties and cenfures, they would often 


[2] Dugd. Bar. I. p. 696. Rapin, p. 306, 
find 
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find means of doing it,in effet. .One method was, by | blockad- 
ing and ftarving the prifoner,, as.in earl. Huber?’ s cafe above (2s 
arehbifhop Boniface. complains. of this mode of infra&tion, ALD. 
1261, and. fubjedts the aggreflors to cenfure fe, Churches, 
fometimes were even fired to caufe the refuges to come out [d]. 
Prifoners, again, were fometimes perfuaded to leave their aly 
lum, as Perkin Warbeck was above, on terms and conditions,, 
fuch as the prefervation, of life and liberty [e]. In this, how- 
ever, they were. fometimes cheated and. deceived, being feized,, 
‘or perhaps killed, Thus the emperor Zeno, to induce Bafilifeus, 
‘to quit his fanctuary, promifed not to, fhed his blood; but never- 
thelefs he, caft him, , with his wife. and children, into a dry cif-, 
tern, where they, perifhed [f], , 
6th, It hasbeen obferved, that though all chase were 
privileged with fanctuary, yet the inferior ones were not often 
reforted-to [g gi]. Inftances, however, are not wanting in hiftory,. 
aud perhaps many, of offenders. repairing to.;common churches. 
or chapels [4]. ‘This, my Lord, makes it neceflary to {pecify: 
fome of the principal afylain this kingdom, for I do not pre-: 
tend to name all, and fhall place,them in alphabetical order, 
adding fome few-authorities, 


[2] Vide fupra, p.7. Lord Bacon, Hen. VII. p. 104. 

{e] See his Conftitutions, art. 8. and Ottobon, A. 1268. art. 12. 

[(d] Dugd..l.c. p. 695. Ottobon. 1. c. excommunicates burners and breakers’ 
of churches. See Flor. Vigorn., p. 640, or Godwin de Preful. p. 730. 

[e} Smollet, ‘Trav. p. 279. 

[/] Perizon.ad Turfellin. LM. p. 473. MS. ut fupra.. Belifarius. played Sui 
verius much the fame trick, Idem. ibid. p. 4go. and Phocas, in like manner 
fhamefully broke promife with Conftantina wife of Mauritius. Idem. ibid. 
;Ppesaete . 

‘[g] V.-fupra, p. r2. 

{/) Story of Hubert de Burgh, above. 
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Aberdaron, Wales [2]. 
Abingdon [4]. 
Armethwaite, Cumberland [c]. 
Beaulieu, Hants [¢]. 
Beverley, Ebor. [e]. 
Battle-Abbey, Suflex [/]. 
Colchefter [¢]. 
Derby [4]. 
Durham [7]. 
Dover [4]. 
Hexham, Northumberland [7]. 
Launcatter [m7]. 
Lechlade [vz]. 
London ; St. Martin’s le Grand, and Temple. 
Manchefter [0]. : 
Merton Priory [£]. 
Northampton [g]. 
Norwich [r}. 
[2] Girald. Cambr. Defc. Cambr. c. 8. Lord Lyttelton, II. p. 359. 
[4] Charta Kenulphi regis in Du Frefne, v. Sanétuarium. Staveley, p. 174. 
[c} Supra, p. 28. 
[d@] Camden, Brit. col. 135. Lord Bacon, Hift. Hen. VII. p. 104. Rapin, I. 
p- 263. 
fe] Spelm. Gloff. v. Fridftoll & San€tuarium. Camden, Brit. col. 89r. 
Drake, Eborac. p. pxxx1x of Appendix. 
[f] Camden, Brit. col. 209. p. 29. above. Fuller, Ch. Hift. lib. iii. p. te 
{g] Lord Bacon, p. 11. Staveley, p. 174. 
[4] Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 12. AJI Saints Church was then collegiate. 
{z] Pat. Sanderfon, Antiq. of the church of Durham, p. 43. Staveley, p.43. 
[4] Antiq. Repert. p. 175. fupra, p. 36. 
[/] Staveley, p. 173. Richard. prior Haguftald. ut fup. p. 25. 
[m] Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 12. Staveley, p. 176, has Launceftan. 
{7} Carta HY IT. in Du Frefne, vy, Sanétuarium, 
fo] Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 
[p] Supra, p. 38. 
.[q] Stat. 32 Hen. VIIL. c. 12. 
[r] Stat. 32 Hen. VIN. c. 12. 
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Ripon {s]. 

St. Martin’s le Grand, London [7]. 

St. Mary le Bow, London [1]. 

Temple, London [w]}. 

Wells [x]. 

Weftmintter [y]. 

W inchefter [z]. t2) 

York [a], was probably granted by Edward the Confeflor [?].. 

In Scotland, Holyrood abbey near E-dinburgh afforded a pro- 
tection to debtors. Its precinéts including he patk and a {pace 
as far as Duddingfton is ftill a place of refuge to them, and has 
its bailey who keeps courts and punifhes offenders within. his. 
jurifdition (¢}. 

ath, The immunities and privileges of the church in regard 
to fanctuary appear never to have run higher than in the rath 
century; witneds the conftitution of archbifhop Boniface, A. D. 
1261, and of Ottobon the legate, A. D. 1268. This is faid.in 
refpect of criminals, for as to debtors, and all the evil doings 
refpecting them, we hear but little of them either before, or 
at that period. Indeed, they feem to be the growth of after- 
times, to be all encroachments, and an unjuftifiable extenfion 


[s] Leland, Colle&. IV. p. 110. Dugd. Mon. I. p. 172. Drake, Eborac. 
p. xc1.of Appendix. ; 

[¢] Weever, p. 300. Stowe, Surv. I. 606 feq. It was given by king. 
Henry VII. to Wefminfler, p. 612. Il. p. 615. Newcourt, Repert. I. p. 424, 
feq. Supra, p. 27. 

[wv] Supra, p. 36. 

{w}) Weever, p.. 441. . 

[»] Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 12, 

[y] Weever, p. 491. Stowe, Surv. II. p. 614 feq. Antiq. Repert.:p. 43. 

[=] Supra," p. 36. 

a] Spelm. Gloff. v. Fridftoll. Drake, Eborac. p. 548. 

[4] Mr. Drake, p. §47, where Alfred fhould be d/fric, though he is lied 
Alfrid in Leland, Colle&t. IV. p. 102. 

(e] Pennant’s Tour in Scotland i772, P. ii. p. 246, 
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of the church’s power, never intended to be granted by our 
princes [d ]. 

The rite, as we ‘have feen, was clofely connected with reli- 
gion, efpecially with the popery of later times; wherefore, it 
may eafily be imagined, the privilege would undoubtedly un- 
dergo fome material alteration and regulation at the time of the 
Reformation. 

Henry VII. having refumed the fupremacy, it was con- 
firmed to him by ftatute in his 26th year; and in the fame 
act, offenders in any kinds of high treafon were not to be 
admitted to the benefit or privilege of any manner of fanc- 
tuary [e]. : 

The monafteries being diffolved before 1540, and confequently 
not continuing privileged places any longer, fan€tuaries were 
then confined to parifh churches and their church-yards, ca+ 
thedral churches, hofpitals and churches collegiate, and all 
churches dedicated ufed as parifh churches, and thofe of Wells, 
Wettminfter, Manchefter, Northampton, Norwich, York, Derby 
and Lancafter [f]. Whereupon it may be obferved, that though 
Henry would not venture to deprive the churches of an acknow- 
ledged privilege, which they had long and legally been pofleffed 
of, becaufe the body of the clergy would have clamoured excef- 
fively, had he attempted that, yet thefe cities and towns were 
intended to be the principal places of refort, and they were fe- 
le&ted accordingly at proper diftances, and very commodioufly 
difperfed over a great part of the kingdom. 

Immunity, at the fame time, was not to be allowed to per- 
fons committing murder, rare, burglary, robbery in the high- 
way or in any houfe, or in any church or chapel, or who fhall 


[d] V. fupra, p. 37. 

[fy-otat.. 20 Hen. Villic. 93. & 3 
Lf ] Stat. 32 Hen. VITL' c. 12. ; 
G2 burn 
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burn wilfully any houfe, or barn with corn; fo that an excel. 
Jent reformation was hereby made in regard to crimes, and the 
privilege judicioufly limited and confined. It was reftrained 
again, 1 Edward VI. when horfe-ftealers, takers of goods out 
of churches, and fuch as refufed to plead, were excluded. 

Queen Mary, on the re-eftablifhment of popery, reftored the 
rite of fanctuary at Weftminfter to its wonted vigour [g]; but 
in the next reign, A. D. 1566, a bill was brought in to take 
away fanétuary for debt, but it mifcarried [4}. By ftatute 
1 James J. c. 25. § 34. the old ufage of fanctuary was totally 
abolifhed. The name, A/ylum, has been of late revived, and 
imparted to a very laudable and benevolent foundation of a very 
different kind. 

I beg your Lordfhip’s indulgence and pardon for ingroffing 
your time and patience with a detail of fuch enormous length. 
\ have the honour of being, 


My Lord. 
your Lordfhip’s. 
moft obedient fervant,, 
SAMUEL PEGGE. 


fg] Strype, Mem. NI. p. 310. 383. 
4} Widmore, Hiftovy of Weftminfter Abbey, p. rat. 
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Il. Reafons for doubting whether the Genit of particular 
Perfons or Lares properly fo called be really Pan- 
thea [a]. 


By Francis Philip Gourdin, @ Benedi€tine of the Cou- 
gregation of St. Maur, Librarian of the Abbey of 
St. Ouen, Member of the Royal Academy of Rouen, 


and of the Literary Society of Boulogne, and honorary 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 


Read April 7, 1785. 


N infcription which we find in the Vigna Giuftiniani at 
Rome contains thefe words; ‘* Signum ewreum Pan- 
theum[b].” The exiftence of Panthéa is therefore certain. But 
what is it that conftitutes a Panthéum? Upon this point we 
have nothing but conjecture to guide us. 


The following infcriptions 5 ** Herculi, Mercurio, et Sylvano 
et Divo Pantheo, ex voto,” and this, * Herculi, Sylvano, ex 
voto,” &c. might make us conjeture that the name of Pan- 
théum was given. to feveral gods combined together. Perhaps 


[a] The words Panthéum, Panthéon, and Panthéa, may probably fignify fuch 
gods as have the fymbols or attributes of feveral Deities belonging to them. See 
Dictionaire de Mythologie. 

[4] See alfo two in Gruter I. 5. 6. fignum Panthéi et ignum Panthéum. 
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it might be fufficient that they were placed on the fame pede- 
ftal, as the following infcription feems to indicate: ‘¢ Signum 
Svlvani et Herculis cum bafi impenfa fua pofuit dedicavitque . 
viit Kal. Jub Sura.” 

Gregorio Girardi, in his Treatife ** de Diis Gentium,” Edit. 
Bafil, recites an Epigram of ufonius concerning Bacchus, 
which gives a very remarkable etymology of the word Pan- 
théus. ‘The Epigram is this: 

Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Myfi Phanacem nominant, 
Romana facra Liberum, 
Ofirim ®gyptus putat, 
Dionyfon Indi exiftimant, 
Arabica gens Adoneum, 
Lucaniacus fed Pantheum. 


Thus, according to this Epigram, they call a god who had dif- 
ferent functions, names, and worthip, a Panthéus. The follow- 
ing infcription feems to confirm this opinion: ‘* Fortunz pri- 
migeniz fignum Liberi Patris Panthei cum fuis parergis, &c.” _ 
The laft words, with his attributes, his peculiar ornaments, fhew 
fufficiently that Bacchus is not called Panthéus here becaufe he 
bears the attributes of any other Deities. The word /us takes 
away every doubt; and we may believe it was the intention of 
the perfon who made the infcription, and that he was defirous 
to prevent any change by the word /uis; fince in another infcrip- 
tion we read imply: “ Venerem Augufti cum parergo, &c.” 
It appears therefore not eafy to determine what the ancients 
meant by thofe expreflions; ‘ Signa Panthea, Divus Pantheus.” 
Let us enquire however if this appellation belong to the Dii 
Lares properly fo called, to the domeftic gods, Dii Dome/fici. 
I think I have fome reafon to doubt this, 
: 1. Becaufe 
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tr. Becgufe it is not only very eafy, but ftill more natural, to 
give fome account of their attributes without regarding them 
as belonging to other Deities, 


2. Becaute it implies a contradiction that thofe attributes — 
fhould belong to other Deities. 


In figures which we call Panthéa, whether thofe of Genii, or 
of Deze Matres, the mof{t common attributes which we meet 
with are, the modius or meafure of Serapis, the lotus” flower 
of Ifis, the cornucopiae of Fortune, the rudder of Neptune, 
fometimes the thunder of Jupiter upon that rudder, as in one 
of the Deze Matres of M.. De la Chauffe, the knotted ftaff of 
Efculapius, or fimply the ferpent of Hygeia, and laftly the 
quiver of Diana. One may affign a reafon for all thofe attri- 
butes without regarding them as a reprefentation of each of 
the deities to which they belong.. And it is in the ‘* Science: 
des Medailles,” 1739, that- we fhall find an explanation of 
the fymbols which appear abfolutely peculiar to. the domettic 
gods. 

The meafure denotes Providence, which performs nothing 
but in weight and meafure [c]. The flower of the Lotus ex- 
prefies longevity and immortality [¢d]. “Fhe Cornucopiae, feli-- 
city and every bleffing [e]. The rudder reprefents the autho- 
rity of the Lares, to whofe proteCtion we are committed... And: 
the thunder upon him who holds.the figure above mentioned 
feems to fignify a vow, or thankfgiving for having been pre-. 
ferved from lightning, or becaufe the thunder-bolt had fallen on: 
a certain {pot without doing any damage. ‘Thus we may {ce in 
fome medals the thunder reprefented on the Puseal to point out,, 


fe] Science des Med. II. p.. 368 
LAL Ib. p. 392. 


{e] Ib. p. 377. 
fayss 
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fays M. Moreau de Mautour [ f}, that the lightning had fallen 
on that fpot. 

The ftaff of Ai{culapius, or the ferpent of Hygeia, fignifies 
health, the firft and greateft of all bleffings. 

As to the quiver of Diana, though I might infer with Na- 
talis Comes that it fignifies the confecration of the Lares to 
Diana, as he gives no proof of this, I chufe rather to confefs 
my ignorance. But the infufficiency of one who has only at a 
diftance faluted the porch of a temple on the gates of which is 
written, ‘* Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,” can prove nothing. 
I might fay that in this attribute as in many others, we need 
not teek any other reafon than the fancy of the workman as 
Montfaucon [¢] relates in regard to a monument that repre- 
fents the judgment of Paris, in which Venus and Juno are 
armed with a lance, and Cupid is near Minerva, and feems to 
converfe with her. 

To prove that the attributes of the Dii domeftici are no more 
than fymbols, I could bring many examples of the fame kind; 
as for inftance, that Cupid which we fee in Montfaucon [4] 
with one finger on his mouth, who holds a Cornucopia, and 
carries on his head a fort of drinking cup; or as Venus popu- 
laris, or the Dea Cypria of the Greeks in Maffei, who in one 
hand holds a thyrfus furrounded with vines and grapes, and 
crowned with ears of corn, and in the other three arrows; or 
that of La Chautffe, who holds in her right hand two ears of 
corn, and a bunch of grapes in her left [7]. Shall we fay that 
the fymbols of Venus to which Terence alludes in the follow- 


{/] Differtation on the God Bonus Eventus; Mem. of the Acad. des Infe. 
& Belles Lettres, II]. p. 94. 12°. 

[zg] Antiq. Expl. Vol. UI. P. ii. b. iii, c. 20. p. 108, 

[A] Ib. pl. cxri, fig. 12. 

[oie 18. * 
ing 
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ing verfe, * Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus,” are really the 
attributes of thofe Deities? and that thofe Venufes as well as 
that Cupid are Panthéa? 

But it is not fufficient merely/to affign a caufe for the attri- 
butes of the domeftic gods in confidering thofe attributes as 
merely fymbolical; this explication muft likewife be the moft 
aatural. 

The Lares, properly fo called, were Genit, Every man (fays’ 
M, Hardion in his Remarks on the 4th Idyll of Theocritus [4]), 
had a particular genius who watched over his ations from his 
birth to his death. Man, adds Mr, ?Abbé Maffieu [7], being 
continually dependant on thofe powers, ought to invoke them 
in prayer, and to honour them by facrifices, 

In the number of genii we ought to place the Dew Matres, 
called in infcriptions, Matres, Here, Domine; for whom the 
Gauls and Germans, who had borrowed them from the Ro- 
mans, as they had done from the Greeks, had a fingular vene- 
ration. ‘There is no doubt, fays Abbé Banier in his Differ- 
tation on the Dee Matres [m], that thefe goddefles were of the 
number of genil, fince they were genii of thofe places where 
they were worfhiped, I fay it is natural to look upon the at- 
tributes of Genit or Deze Matres as perfonal attributes, as parti- 
cular fymbols, proper and characteriftic, and not as belonging 
to any other deities. 

We ought to regard thofe deities as tutelary and propitious 
gods, able to load us with benefits, to procure for us happinefs, 
health, and long life, fignified by the horn of plenty, the fere | 
pent, the lotus; we ought to beg of them to conduc? us in 
every circumftance of life, as the rudder implies, fince they alone 
ean, as the meafure declares, conduct us with pradence, 


[4] Mem. de l’Acad. des Infc. VI. 240. 

[4] Parallele d’Homere et de Platon, Mom. del’ Acad. des Infc, Uf, p. 8. 12% 
[m] Mens. de I’Acad, des Infc, X. 75. : 
Vou. VIII, H This 
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This explanation is fo much the more natural as it afligns @ 
reafon for all and each of the funétions of thofe domeftic gods, 
and for the worfhip which we ought to pay them. 

The explanation which has recourfe to the attributes of other 
gods, which makes of Genii and Deze Matres fo many Panthea,. 
is certainly neither fo fimple nor fo natural, and always leaves 
the queftion without a fatisfactory reply: «* Why do the fame. 
attributes occur in all the Panthéa? and whence proceeds that 
uniformity which only varies either more or lefs?” 

But this is not all, J] have maintained that the explanation. 
which makes Genii and Deze Matres charged with different attri-. 
butes fo many Panthéa, implies an abfolute contradiction. This 
is what I fhall endeavour to fhew. 

- [have undertaken to folve one of the greateft problems. which 
the ftudy of Pagan theology affords, viz. whether the Di Ma- 
jores were ever to be reckoned Lares properly fo called. If 
I can prove they were never regarded as fuch, I fhall have 
fhewn that the attributes which were thought to reprefent them, 
and which make them the fame with the Dii Domettici, cannot 
belong to them. 

The dogfkin which covers the greater part of the pretended 
Panihea \eaves no room to doubt that they were Genii or Dez 
Matres. Antiquaries are univerfally agreed in this opinion. 
Vincent Chatardi, whofe Italian work has been tranflated into 
Latin by Ant. du Verdier under the title of ‘* Imagines Deo- 
rum qui ab antiquis colebantur, Lyon. 1681,” 4°, after having 
_ faid the fame thing, p. 298, adds that evil Genii were cloathed 
with the {kin of a wolf, and relates on. this occafion, after Pau- 
fanias, the hiftory of the wreftler Euthymus. 

The Genii, fays Mr. Maffieu in the paflage already cited, 
were beings in fubjection to the Supreme Being. By this appel- 
Jation we may underftand Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, &c. who 
according to feveral moderns after Macrobius, as Montfaucon 

remarks, 
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remarks [], were in effe&t the fame thing, the fame deity, i. e. 
the fun adored under different names. 

The Genii, fays M. Baudelot [0], are never the gods of the 
country, that is to fay, they are inferior to them; in proof of 
which, they are fometimes themfelves offered up to the higher 
erder of deities, as this infcription imports : 

‘* Tfidi fignum Harpocratis C. Didius Acutianus D. D.” 

To confound the Dii Majores with the inferior gods, to pre- 
tend that the Lares properly fo called, to whom private vows 
are addreffed, and private facrifices made, to whom, in fhort, as 
M. Baudelot [ p] confeffes, we give the preference in our devo- 
tions, fhould be adorned with the attributes of the fuperior 
deities, is in fome fenfe degrading thofe deities, and confidering 
them as inferior to the Lares themfelves, and lefs powerful. 

The whole force of this objeétion has been felt; and it has 
been pretended that the great gods, and even Jupiter himéelf, 
have been placed in the rank of Lares and Penates, becaufe 
Lares and Penates were the fame thing and fynonymous names, 
M. Baudelot, who loves to confider them as fuch, and to con- 
found them, cites a paflage from Arnobius (I. iil. adv. Gentes, 
petags eck Elmenh.) ** Nigidius in libro 6'° exponit et. deci- 
mo, difciplinas Etrufcas fequens, genera efle Penatium quatuor, 
et efle Jovis ex illis alios, alios Neptuni, Inferorum tertios, mor- 
talium hominum quartos.” 

It is on this paffage of Arnobius the fyftem of thofe who 
place the Dii Majores in the rank of Penates, 1. e. as they un- 
derftand it in the rank of domeftic deities, is founded. 

In faét, Arnobius, fays Montfaucon [g], is the firft author 
who has advanced this fentiment, and we find no traces of it in 
more ancient authors. 

[x] V.I. p. ii. b. iv. c. 8. p. 388. 

[o] Utilité des Voyages, I. p. 218. 

{p] ib. p. 255. [q] Ubi fup. 1. ii. p. 325. 

H After 
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After ‘this confeffion, we may the more eafily reje& this opte 
nion, as the authority of Arnobius is not in all refpeéts to be 
relied upon. To be convinced of this truth confult not Bayle’s. 
Dictionary, but the little Differtation of Pere Merlin the Jefuit, 
in which he vindicates Arnobius from the calumnies of Bayle jrj.- 

But, on reading the paflage itfelf in Arnobius, we {hall be 
convinced of the weaknefs of making this the bake of a fyftem. 
unknown to all the writers of antiquity. 

Arnobius, who lived at the beginning of the fourth century, 
embraced the Chriftian faith, and was only a Catechumen when. 
he exercifed his zeal in writing againft the Pagans.. He re- 
proaches them with incoherence, obfcurity, uncertainty. in thei- 
opinions and in their worfhip. This is: fo true, that after the 
laft words of the patiage cited by M. Baudelot, there is no ftop 
i the text, and it goes on; ‘* inexplicabile nefcio quid dicens,””” 
There have been fome writers, he adds, who have written that: 
there exifts a Jupiter, a Juno, a Minerva, Du Penates; without: 
whom we cannot live or exercife our faeulties, and who dif-. 
penfe reafon, heat, and life? but fays he,.all this you may per 
eeive does not follow, ** ninil concinens dicitur [5]. He con- 
cludes that fo many contradictions preve the falfity of their 
opinions, * Ita enim labant fententize, alteraque opinio ab altera. 
convellitur, ut aut nihil ex omnibus verum fit, aut, fiab aliquo 
dicitur, tot rerum diverfitatibus nefciatur.” 

Arnobius and many others think the word. penates may be 
thus rendered, ‘* qui penitus regit.” Hyginus cited by Macro- 
bius (Saturn. II. 4.) calls them res wdlowecs ‘Fhe Penates then 


[7] Memoires de Trevoux Apr. et May 1736. 

[s] Nec defuerunt qui feriberent Jovem, Junonem, ac Minervam; Deos Pe- 
nates exiftere, fine quibus vivere ac fapere nequeamus, et qui penitus nos re- 
gant ratione, calore, ac fpiritu. Ut videtis, et hic quoque nihil concinens. 
dicitur, & ce 

Compare alfo Macrob. Sat. IIE c. 4. 
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are not the fame as the Lares which were called sia, foci,. or 
Jeos xefomdios, Dii Domeftici.. Ovid Faft. ly I. v. 615. fays the 


fame :: 
Et vigilant noftra femper in ade Lares.. 


Laftly, A paflage in Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis clears up: 
every diGioniltsr: I mean the laft words of Coriolanus to his 
mother [7], ** Et vos, o Dii Penates-et Lares-Patrii, ge: awelloraey. 
Geniique Loci Prafides, valete.” Here he diftinguithes. the Pe-- 
nates, Lares, and Genii of the place.. 

Tam not ignorant that the domeftic Genii,. which are the true: 
and only Lares, have been fometimes called Penates, * quia: 
penitus regunt,” but improperly,.and that word appears facred: 
to the tutclar. gods. of cities, and. Sree! as. may: be feen.in. 


Virgil, Fav li 2y4, 


‘Sacra fuofque tibi commendat Troja Penates,. 

Hos cape fatorum comites, his mania quere ... . 
Sic ait, & manibus vittas, Weftamque potentem, 
/Eternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem.. 


I will no longer deny that the name of Lares has been giver: 
to the Diil iteet Who, it will-be faid, after having read the 
learned Differtation of M. Baudelot, can doubt that ee were 
real Lares? But let us examine fome of his proofs, and we fhall: 
fee they are not fo conclufive as is fuppofed. 

Tn proof of what he has advanced he cites,. page 2123 that: 
mvocation of Decius,. when, being conful in the war with the 
Latins, he devoted himfelf to death for the prefervation of. 
his country: ‘* Jane, Jupiter, Mars Pater, Quirine, Bellona,, 
Lares, Dit Novenfiles, Dii Indigetes.” You fee,. he obferves,. 
how after having named four or five gods, he comprehends 
them altogether under the name of Lares. If M, Baudelot had? 

ft] L. VIII. p. 213. ed. Francofurti, 1586. 
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given us the end of this invocation, we fhould have feen that 
his conclufion was falfe, fince Decius after that enumeration 
comprifes all the deities in thefe terms only: ‘* Divi quorum 
eft pote{tas noftrorum hoftrumque [].” 


We have obferved above, that M. Baudelot may be juftly 
blamed for having carefully removed from his quotations all 
that might prejudice his fyftem. He goes ftill farther in his 
explanation of the following infcription, «* Eteitius Alypus Jovi 
D. D.” which he thus renders, Eteitius Alypus dedicates this 
lamp to domeftic Sfupiter, as if in every confecration, in every 
dedication, thefe two letters D. D. did not always and every 
where fignify dono dedit. - ? 

Notwithfanding the weaknefs of thefe proofs, if they really 
deferve that name, I will agree with M. Baudelot, that they 
fometimes gave the name of Lares to the Dii Majores, and ac- 
knowledge that in fome inferiptions they have the epithet do- 
mefuc given them; but I am not yet perfuaded thofe names are 
not improperly affigned, and we can by no means conclude from 
thence that the Dii Majores have ever been confounded with 
the Dn Lares. Whence then are derived the proper qualifica- 
tions of the ‘Du Lares, or domeftic gods? This will prefently 
appear. 

There was in every houfe, at leaft in houfes of any diftinc- 
tion, a fanctuary called Penetrale, in which were placed the 
Lares properly fo called, whence it took the name of Lararium. 
We find in Athenagoras fw] a defcription of Lararia of that fort. 
It is thus exprefied in an ancient’tranflation, which is‘the more 
valuable, as the original appears to be loft. 

“¢ At the requeft of his hoftefs the Poletes carried her thither, 
being followed by one of ‘his maid fervants into a clofet, atter 


[4] ‘Livy, VILL c. 9. 
{w] Du vrai etiparfait amour, Par. 1612, 12°. 
having 
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having paffed through a long alley which ferved as a paflage and. 
entry to two or three rooms following one another. That place 
was only 12 feet iquare, vaulted with ftone,. and very dark, fo 
that it was with great difficulty one could difcover the form of 
thofe penates, which were made of wood, two feet high, and 
placed in two niches. ‘They reprefented two young men, and 
were covered with dog-fkins;. before them ftood a fmall al- 
ter Sec. 

The Lararium was a place confecrated to prayer and facrifice, 
which they. addrefled not only to the Lares, but alfo to the 
greater gods, fince the Poletes’ gueft was defirous of. returning 
thanks to Neptune, whofe image was not to be feen there.. 

- It was commonly in this fantuary that the images of gods or 
heroes, whichever they might be, were placed, as that paflage 
of Suetonius [x] proves, which fays, {peaking of L.. Vitellius, 
father to the emperor of the fame name, that he placed amongft 
his Lares the golden ftatues of Narciffus and of Pallas: « Nar- 
cifli quoque et Pallantis imagines: aureas inter. Lares coluit.’” 
What proves that the word ster here does not fignify the fame 
as ficut, is a paflage of the fame author: fpeaking of the refpeé 
Capitolinus had for his matters, he fays, that he had placed theie 
images in gold in or within the place where his Lares ftood, 
“in Larario haberet.” 

Though the Lararium.was a place particularly fet apart for 
the particular worthip of the houfhold gods, they placed there 
not only their images but thofe of the Di1 Majores, as this verié 
of Juvenal, Sat. XII. 82, proves, 

Hic noftrum placabo Jovem, laribufque paternis 


Thura dabo. : 


fr), Vitel. cx 2: 
Upon: 
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Upon which account, fays Feftus [ y], they called them « Dit 
Penetrales.”” But one may farther fee that they kept there 
as in a place of fecurity the ftatues of refpeCtable men, with- 
out paying them any worthip, ‘This the following paflage of 
Lampridius abfolutely proves. “ Ufus vivendi eidem (Alex. 
Severo) hic fuit, .Primam fi facultas effet, id eft, fi non cum 
muliere cubuiffet, matutinis horis in Larario fuo (in quo et 
‘divos principes, fed optimos, electas, et animas fanctiores, in 
queis et Apollonium, et, quantum fcripter fuorum temporum 
dicit, ‘Chriftum, Abraham, et Orpheum, et hujufcemodi Deos 
hhabebat, ac majorum effigies) rem divinam faciebat [2].” 

I think therefore I have reafon on my fide when I fay that 
the name of Lares and Diu Domeftici was only beftowed on» 
the Du Majores, becaufe their images were placed in houfes 
in the Lararium ; but that they never confounded them with 
the Lares properly to called, 

And in proof of this I alledge that they never covered them, 
as far as | know, with dog-{kins, the diftin@tive mark, the pers 
fonal and effential attribute of Lares properly fo called, 

It implies a contradiction therefore to place them in the 
rank -of thofe inferior deities ; it is fill more contradiétory to 
degrade them even below thofe deities, by adorning the latter 
with the particular attributes of the Dii Majores, 

Tthall not here repeat that it is a more eafy, more natural 
and fimple folution to look upon thofe attributes as fymbols, 
‘This is no longer neceffary to conclude that the doubts I have 
fuggefted are juft and well-founded, 

(y] Lib. virx and x1v. de verb, fignif, 


[+] Hitt. Rom. Script. Latini veteres, P. a1. p. 349. col. 2. Lamprid. vit. 
Alex. Sev. c, 29. : 


Rouen, 
Ful 24, 1783. 
An 
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*.* An altar found at Riechefter in Northumberland [a] is 
infcribed sILVANO PANTHEO, on which Mr. Horfley has thefe 
obfervations : 

- *¢ Tt is common now to give the name of Pantheus to the 
figure of any god who has the fymbols of other gods joined 
with his own. And in fome infcriptions Pantheus is fpoken of 


as a particular god. Thus we have in Gruter [4], 


SIGNVM PANTHEI TESTAMENTO FIERI IVSSIT. 
and r 
SIGNVM PANTHEVM SVA PECVNIA D. D. 
alfo ) 
PANTHEO AVG. 
and 
HERCULI, MERCVRIO, ET SILVANO SACRVM ET DIVO PANTHEO, 
Dio Caffus informs us that Drufilla was called Panthea from 
the variety of divine honours which her brother Caligula or- 
dered to be paid to her after her death [c]. A late ingenious 
friend conjectured that the expreflion srLvANo PANTHEO might 
denote the whole groupe of /i/van deities ; 
Faunigue fatyrique et monticole filvani [a] 
Et quofcunque deos umbrofaque filva feraxque 
Rus habet [e]. 
On this the late Profeffor Ward has this MS. note : 
“¢ I fuppofe Pantheum in all thefe places is ufed as in the 
modern fenfe, and in the fecond inftance adjeé#ively.” 


[2] Horfley, Northumb. xcy1. p. 243. 
[>] 1. 5.6. 

[c} xix. p. 648. 

[d] Ovid, Metam, I. 193. 

{e] Ib. 693. 
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HII. Od/ervations by the Rev. Mr. Pegge on the Stan- 
ton- Moor Uras, and Druidical nee In a Letter 
to Major Rooke. 


Read November 2, 1785. 


SIR, 

F TER returning you my beft thanks for the favour of 
your letter of Nov. 27, 1784, wherein you are fo oblig- 
ing as to impart to me an account of your late and further dif- 
coveries of antiquities on Stanton-Moor in the county of Derby,, 
with drawings of the urns which you was then fo fortunate as 
to find, I fhould be wanting in gratitude did I not communicate 
to you, in return, my fentiments upon them, in hope that they 

may prove acceptable to you. | 
The difcovery was indeed moft fortunate and extraordinary, 
as I do. not recollect, at prefent, one fingle inftance befides this, 
amongtt all the difcoveries that have been made im this ifland 
relative to. hydriotaphy, wherein one urn was found inclofed,, 
or buried as it were, within another. Meric Cafaubon informs 
us [a],. that veffe/s of various kinds had been found within, or 
near the larger urns. dug up at Newington in Kent; and it is: 
well known, that an immenfe variety of other articles have been 

found included in the larger and more capacious urns [3]. 


[a] Notes on Marc. Aurel. Antonin. p. 43: 

[| Vide, inter alios, Cafaubon, lh. c. Sir Tho. Brown, p: 6..9. nt. Philipot,. 
Villare Cant. p. 250. Montfaucon, vol. V. p. 51. and fo for money in parti~ 
talan, See Weever, p. 516. Philipot,1..c, and. Archaeologia, vols II. p. 182. 
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We read again of family-urns [¢], which neceffarily muft be 
of greater content than common; but neverthelefs, thefe do not 
appear to have had fmaller urns with burnt bones inclofed in 
them, as this of yours had, but only to contain the bones and 
afhes of feveral perfons all mixed together; though it feems 
the afhes were. not always mixed [d]. Befides, P. Montfaucon 
{peaks of holes. being made in the covers of urns at Rome, for 
the introduétion of the bones and afhes of fubfequent fubjeéts, 
viz. the remains of ad, 3d, 4th, or even of sth bodies [e}, 

The mention of thefe large family-urns, reminds me of a 
Roman veffel I bought, many years ago, at the fale of the 
effects of ‘Yohn Godfrey, Efq. of Norton-Court, Kent, 1742, and 
of which there is a print in Dr. Harris’s Hiftory of Kent, 
p. 218. It came from the grand repofitory, or pottery, at 
Newington in Kent [f], and is faid by Dr. Harris to contain 
near a bufhel, but it holds only forty-four pints. He alfo calls 
it an urn, but as it is fo large, has not much the figure of an 
urn [g], and has had handles to it, I rather efteem it a veffel of 
{ome other kind, perhaps for wine (Al, or rather fruit, the mouth 
being fo wide. 

But to returns the only inftance of the kind of your urn that 
has occurred to me, is in Denmark, where, as Wormius tells 
us [7], * Inventa eft una [urna] cinerei coloris, que in fe mino- 


{c] Sir The. pene p.14. Dr. Plott, Nat. Hitt. of Oxfordfh. p. 328. 
Philipot, p. 249.- Montfaucon, vol. V. pafim. Dr. Harris, Hift. of Kent, 
p. 218. 

[@| Montfaucon, p. 63. 

[e]} Id. ibid. See alfo Gent. 1 ee 1784, p. 962, for feveral bodies interred 
jn one barrow. 

[Lf] See above the note from Meric Cafaubon, 
~ [g] See the print.in Dr. Harris. 

[4] Batteley, Antiq. Rutup. p, 107. 

- [é] Wormii Muf, p. 349. 
| Ie 6 rene 
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* rem continebat ex puriore argilla elaboratam, coloris nigtt, 
‘ politam, ut ex fragmentis, que teneo, conftat.’ i. e. ¢ An urn 
‘ of an afh colour was found, which contained a fmaller one 
‘ within it, compofed of finer clay, black and polifhed, as ap- 
‘ pears from the fragments in my poffeffion.’ 

In regard to the people or nation, to whom, Sir, we may fup- 
pofe your urn to belong, the Britons, if not before yet certainly 
after they were romanized, ufed urn-burial [2] 5 and therefore 
one has good reafon to imagine, confidering where the urn was 
found, viz. in the midft of fo many Druzdica/ monuments as 
are to be feen on Stanton-Moor, it appertains tothem. The 
bones and athes in the two urns may poffibly be thofe of a child 
and its mother dying about the fame time, or of a woman who 
died in child-bed, &c. But all conjectures on this fubje& mutt 
be fo vague and uncertain, that it 1s beft to leave every one at 
liberty to form their own notions on this fo very uncommon a 
phenomenon. 

Having thus difpatched, Sir, what I had to fay concerning 
your urns, and the very rare and curious circumftance of inclo- 
fure attending them, it may be proper, for a conclufion, to add 
a word on the diagram which accompanied them, and reprefents 

a plan of the ground where they were found; and the rather, 
as reference has above been made to thofe Druidical monuments 
exprefled in the diagram. The pofitions, Sir, of the circles and 
barrows are, in my opinion, as fingular and remarkable as the 
urns themfelves. 

The firft obfervable is, that the circles, N°1 and 2, Pl. I. ftand' 
in aright line, being connected’ as it were by the fingle ftone 


{4] This, I find, is the opinion of moft of thofe who have been: conyerfant 
in thefe matters, as Montfaucon, VII. p. 288. Sir Thomas Brown, p. 10. 
Camden, col, 1408, edit. Gibfon. Philipot, Villare, pe 251. 

N* 3; 
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N° 3 [/], ftanding in the line, and from which the circles are 
equidiftant, viz. each two hundred and twenty-five paced yards. 
The barrow, in which the urns were found is within the circle 
N® 1, and marked with the letter a, In fig. 4, this circle is 
given on a larger fcale; it is nine yards, one foot diameter, but 
N® 2, at the end of the line, and reprefented alfo on a larger 
fcale, is not lefs than fixteen yards acrofs. We may note fur- 
ther, that the conneéting ftone, as I call it, is but thirty-four 
paced yards weft of the temple, as you term it, or the Nine 
Ladies [m1], N° 5, fo that the circles N° 1 and 2, are alfo at 
equal diftances from the temple. 

The next thing to be remarked is, that the barrows, N° 6 
and 7, and the circle N° 8, appear again to range alfo in a line; 
and that N° 6 is two hundred and fixty paced yards diftant from 
Ne 7, and this laft the fame from the circle N° 8, which is here 
alfo exhibited on a larger {cale, fig. 8. and is eleven yards in 
diameter. Laftly the barrow, N° g, ftands in a line with N° 6, 
7, 8, that is, at the termination of the line, and is diftant one 
hundred paced yards from the laft mentioned Ne 8. 

Surely, Sir, there is fomething very myfterious in thefe ar- 
rangements. One can never fuppofe thefe Druidical monuments 
could be thus fortuitoufly placed; that would be too wonderful a 
coincidence; but upon what plan, defign, or fyftem, the Druids 
proceeded in forming this group of Britifh antiquities, I cannot 
pretend to explain; let others, more fagacious, divine, taking 
this along with them at the fame time, that N° 1 and 6, are 
pretty near N. and S. of each other. 

Iam, Sir, your moft obedient, 
SAM, “Pa GG Ei. 


[J] This ftone is called by the country people, the king, and there is a draw- 
ing of it in Archaeologia, vol. VI. p. 112. Plate XV. 7. 


[za] See again, Archaeologia, VI. p. 112. Ib. 
P; &: 
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P. §. Ihave omitted to note, and I beg pardon for the omif 
fion, that in a draught of your fmaller urn, as big as the origi- 
nal, which you thewed me, I remarked two {mall perforations 
in the fide, under the ornamental border at the top; and I think 
- you faid there were two, fimilar ones on the other fide of the 
urn, and nearly oppofite. ‘This particular is to me as afta- 
nifhing and a3 unaccountable as any one of the foregoing cir- 
cumftances. 


Since this, Major Rooke being defirous of examining the 
{mall barrows, opened one that was within the circle marked 
(8) in the plan, in which he found an urn of coarfe thin clay, 
full of burnt bones, and upon them lay a very fingular Druidical 
remain, in appearance of mountain pitch, very hard and light, 
and of the fize of the drawing. Confidering the figure, which 
is that of a heart, and the perforation at the top evidently made 
by a tool, we cannot but efteem it a Britifh amulet. 


N° x. pl. I. is an urn of coarfe clay taken out of a fmall 
barrow on Stanton Moor marked @ in the plan: circumference 
three feet, three inches; height ten inches. Within this urn 
was a {mall one N* 2 covered with a piece of clay, N° 3. In 
the fame barrow were two more urns familar to the above. 

“N° 4. The fize of the fmall urn taken out of No1. This 
is not only the type of the fmall urn in its true dimenfions, but 
the drawing exprefied the colour of it alfa, 


iV. Ae 
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IV. du Account of fome Stone Coffins, and Skeletons, 
found on making fome Alterations and Repairs in 
Cambridge Caffle. In a Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Lort. By the Rev. Robert Matters, B. D. F. S.A 
Reétor of Landbeach. 


Read December r, 1785. 


Dear Srr, 
WE. LL knowing your tafte for antiquities in general, and 


in particular for fuch as bear any relation to Cambridge, 
a place to which you have always had a fingular attachment, I 
take the liberty of communicating to you, by the hands of our 
moft refpectable friend George Steevens, Efg. a difcovery lately 
made there, and through you to the worthy Society of Anti- 
quaries, of which I have long had the honour of being a 
member. 

Some time im Auguft laft, as the workmen (who have been 
employed for more than twelve months, in making fuch addi- 
tions and improvements in Cambridge Caftle, as were deemed 
neceflary for rendering it more commodious and healthful for 
the unfortunate inhabitants deftined to abide therein), were en- 
gaged in removing earth and levelling ramparts on the South 
fide thereof, they difcovered two ftone coffins, lying nearly Eaft 
and Weit, about feet under the furface, and almoft upon a 
level with the prefent area, within the precincts, under the 
wall of the old ftone ftaircafe, now unfortunately demolifhed, 
to make way for a modern one of brick. The firft was fix feet 

2 fen, 
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ten inches long, but within only fix feet two inches. Its 
breadth in the wideft part two feet two inches, but at the feet 
one foot three inches. The depth was nine inches, and the- 
{tone hollowed to the fhape of tlie head, under which was found 
the plate accompanying this, in a cavity cut in {tone to receive 
it. The cover feems to have been a plain ftone, and the coffin 
itfelf cracked either in removing or through length of time. 
The other was only fix feet long, its breadth one foot eleven 
inches, and at the feet one foot one inch, the depth as above 
nine inches. The cover of this had a fort of double crofs upon 
it, with fomewhat like chain-work running up each fide: but, 
what is remarkable, the upper tranfept was not, as ufual, a {trait 
line, but part of a circle, which feems to have been compleated 
on a {tone lying at the head of the coffin; which however had 
been otherwife employed, fo that a fight of it could not be 
obtained. The fkeletons included in them, are faid to have 
been entire when firft opened, but upon being expofed to the 
air and touch, foon loft their form, and are now only a parcel 
of deranged and fcattered bones. The prefent Goal here was 
only the gateway to the old caftle (as its ftru€ture evinces) 
which ftood at fome diftance from it, as the fmall remains of 
it {till vifible behind the Bridewell, plainly thew, and was pro- 
bably much older than this, which architects have judged to 
have been erected about the time of Edward the Firft; when 
the old one might be repaired, if it was one of thofe demolifhed 
by king Stephen, in whofe seign it, was bravely attacked by 
Geoftry de Mandeville earl of Effex, who loft his life before it, 
being fhot through the head with “an drfowe Its final demoli- 
tion however may be afcribed to queen Mary, who beftowed 
the greatef{t part of it upon her favourite Sir John Huddlefton, 
who built a confiderable part of his large houfe at Sawfton with 
its tones. Under the old ftone ftairs (near which as I obferved 

before 
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before the coffins were found) leading to the apartments over 
the gateway, were two fkulls depofited, and in removing fome 
part of the ramparts on the North fide two ikeletons likewife 
were found this f{ummer; fo that I cannot help thinking, the 
room over the gateway was made ufe of as a chapel to the caf- 
tle, and the ground on the Eaft, North and South confecrated 
for a place of burial, otherwife the church of All Saints at the 
Caftle, adjoining to the ramparts (fome remains of which I 
well remember, although now entirely demolifhed) might bave 
afforded fufficient room for fepulture. In this however I fhould 
be glad to be favoured with the opinion of others, better judges 
than myfelf in thefe matters, and particularly of the ingenious 
Mr. King, who has made fuch curious and acute enquiries into” 
the ftructure and allotment of apartments in fuch kind. of fa- 
brics. I fhall be happy in finding fome ingenious member of 
the Society able to make out the infcription on the plate, by 
which both the name of the perfon, and time of burial, will, I: 
make no doubt, be afcertained ;. and if any farther enquiries re- 
lative thereto fhould be thought needful, you may freely 
command, Sir, Apa: 
Your mott ohement humble fervant, 
ROB. MASTERS, 


Geri K V. A 


3 
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V. 4 fecond Letter from Mr, Matters to George 
Steevens, E/g. on the Stone Coffins found in repairing 
Cambridge Caftle. 


Read December 1, 1785. 


DEAR SIR, 
Landbeach, Now. 26, 1785» 
Vale I was at Cambridge on Thurfday laft, Mr. Kerrich, 

and I were fummoned to the Caftle to the opening of two 
more ftone coffins lying very near the place where thofe you, 
faw had been depofited, but nearer to the building, with the 
covering of another, part of which went under the foundation 
of the old wall of the ftaireafe, fo that they feem to have been 
depofited there before that building was ereéted. ‘The feet of, 
the coffins were funk much lower than. the heads, which proe 
bably. occafioned their breaking. ‘The bones laid in a regular. 
order in each, with a ftick of three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter by the fide of one of them, on which the hair upon the 
os pubis was very vifible ; but as there was no inferiptions to be 
met with under the fkulls, nor any other memorials of the per- 
fonages, to prevent their being fcattered about as the others. 
were, 1 ordered them to be covered down again immediately, 
without any farther difturbance, | \ The’ fick, now mere touch= — 
wood (of which I have a piece about half a yard tong): was pro= 
bably an enfign of offige,.. and might dendtéhis being con{table 
or keeper of the caftle. he above may be added to the account 
ef the others: fent to Dr. Lort by 

Sir, your moft obliged and obedient fervant, 
ROB. MASTERS. 
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VI. Mifcellaneous Od/ervations on Parith Regitters. 
Addreffed to the Flonourable Daines Barrington. By 
Jchn Bowle, fF. S. 


Read December 8, 1785. 


DEAR SIR, 


OU do not want to be informed that the introdu€tion’ of 
PaRocHIAL REGISTERs was in confequence of the injunc- 

tions of Thomas Lord Cromwell. From whence he formed his 
refolution of bringing them into general ufe is not apparent ; 
but their utility and advantage to pofterity could not efcape his 
fagacity and difcernment. As he had lived abroad, and confe- 
quently had much intercourfe with men of different countries, 
from ‘thefe he might have formed his opinions, and at a fit fea- 
fon have carried them into execution. The known period when 
this was done makes the fuppofition-no ways improbable ; it 
being certain that in Sazn it had been in ufe many years before. 
Very few years have elapied fince the place where, and time when, 
the famous CervVANTES was born, and baptifed, were known. 
Some Antiquaries of late among his countrymen have made it 
@ point to inveftigate the matter with precifion and indifputable 
certainty, by means of regifters of churches ftill'in being. In 
that of St. Mary the Greater in the city of Alcala de Henares, 
which began in 1533, and ended in 1550, is a claufe of the fol- 
lowing tenor, viz. ‘ On Sunday the ninth day of the month of 
« Ottober, in the year of the Lord 1547, was baptifed Michael, 
K 2 ! 6 fon 
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‘fon of Rodrigo de Cervantes, and his wife Dona Leonor: his 
« godfather was Sohn Pardo: the reverend Sir Batchelor Serrano 
* curate of our Lady baptifed him: witnefs Baltazar Vazquez 
‘ Sacriftan, and I who baptifed' him, and fubfcribed’ it by my 
* name, the Batchelor Serrano.’ Whether there was any pre- 
ceding regifter appears not. The evidences that prove to a de- 
monftration that it belongs to the author of Don Quixote are 
foreign to our purpofe, notwithftanding what follows, and ts 
adduced to. thew their earlier ufe in that kingdom. We have 
here a certificate from Don Peter de Cordova curate of the rector,, 
prior of the parochial church of St. Mary of the town of d/ca~ 
zar de San ‘uan, that in one of the books of baptif{ms of the 
faid church, which began. the roth of September r506,. and 
ended February 18th, 1635, there is the following claufe of this 
tenor. ‘ On the ninth of November 1558 the licenciate Sir 
¢ Don Alonfo Diaz Pajares baptifed a. fon of Blas de Cervantes 
¢ Saavedra, and of Catherine Lopez, whom:he named Michae/: 
* his godfather at the font was Melchior de Ortega, attended by 
‘ Fobn de Quiros, and Francis Almendroz, and their wives. The 
¢ licentiate Alozfo Diaz.’ On the margin of the faid claufe 
there is written, as a note, as follows: ¢ This was the author of 
‘ the Hiftory of Don Quixote. This agrees with the original 
* to which J refer: given in this town of Alcazar de San Suan 
‘ the 28th of the month of Auguft 1765, Don Pedro de Cor- 
‘ doba. It is known: with certainty by whom this marginal 
note was placed there in the year 1758. I have produced this 
fecond evidence, to fhew that regifters were ufed in Spain thirty- 
two years before their introdu€tion into this kingdom. Father 
SARMIENTO, a learned Benedictine monk of St. Martin’s in 
Madrid, who died a few years fince, in his manufcript account 
of the true birth-place of Cervantes (of which I poffefs.a copy): 
§ 105. blames fuch marginal notes as thefe in the evidences of 

baptifms, 
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baptifms, totally rejecting their teftimony, efteeming it as an 
act of imprudence deferving correction, that the parifh priefts 
fhould fufter fuch additions to be placed: at the fame time he 
propofes the having a diftin& book, and that the parifh prieft 
fhould place fome evident notes, as they would be of fervice for 
the hiftory and honour of the place, and of its children bap- 
tifed at its font. If I had authority, he adds, I would hence- 
forward to all curates who fhould take poffeffion of their liv- 
ings intimate this moft juft and moft ufeful law. 

But to come home, and to furvey the ftate of our regifters 
hiftorically. It 1s obfervable that the injunctions to the clergy 
made by lord Cromwel/, of which we have a copy in bifhop 
Burnet’s Hiftory of the Reformation, v. I. col. 167. are undated, 
both as to the year of the Lord, or of the king’s reign. Halle 
in his Chrgnicle is quite filent in this matter. From Hollinfhed 
it appears, that they were fet forth in September 1538, the 
thirtieth of that king. ‘That of Cromwe// concerning this bufi- 
nefs is as follows, viz. * Hem, "Fhat you and every parfon, vi- 
* car, or curate, within this diocefs, fhall for every church keep 
« one book or regifter, wherein he fhall write the day and year 
‘ of every wedding, chriftening, and burying, made within your 
‘ parifh for your time, and fo every man fucceeding you like- 
‘ wife; and alfo there infert every perfon’s name that fhall be 
‘ fo wedded, chriftened, and buried; and for the fafe keeping of 
‘ the fame book, the parith thal be bound to provide, of their 
‘common charges, one fure coffer, with two locks and keys, 
¢ whereof the one to remain with you, and the other with’ the 
‘ wardens of every fuch parifh wherein the faid book thall be 
‘laid up; which book ye fhall every Sunday take forth, and in 
‘ the prefence of the faid wardens, or one of them, write and 
‘record in the fame all the weddings, chriftenings, and bury- 
*ings, made the whole week afore; and that done to lay up 

‘ the 
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«the book in the faid coffer, as afore; and for every time that 
« the fame fhall be omitted, the party that fhall be in the fault 
« thereof thall forfeit to the faid church 35. 4@. to be employed 
«on the reparation of the faid church (170).’ This underwent. 
fome change by Edward the Sixth, in 1547. By him it was 
injoined that the parfon, vicar, or curate, and parifhioners of every 
parifo within this realm, thall, in their churches and chapels, 
keep one book or regifter. The pecuniary mul& fer omiflion 
was directed to be employed to the poor men’s box of the parifa. 
In thofe of the firft year of queen Elizabeth (§ 10.) one half is 
to be employed as here, the other half towards the repairing of 
the church. In archbifhop Cranmer’s Articles of Vifitation, 
anno 2° of king Edward, there are two, viz. whether they have 
one book or regifter fafely kept, and whether every parith have 
provided a cheft with two locks and keys for the fame. This 
occurs in thofe of the firft year of the queen, faving, that no- 
thing is faid of the cheft. But probably this was not there ~ 
mentioned, as it was particularly fpecified in the injunctions of 
the fame year. Among thefe articles of enquiry are fome that 
may be looked on as temporary fettlements. * Item, How 
€ many perfons for religion have died by fire, famine, or others 
« wife, or have been imprifoned for the fame? Item, that you 
“ make a true prefentment of the number of all the perfons, 
_ * which died within your parifhes fithence the feaft of St. John 
¢ Baptift, which was in the year of our Lord God 1558, unto 
« the feaft laft paft, making therein a plain diftin& declaration, 
«how many men, women, and men-children, the fame were, 
‘and the names of the men.’ In fome articles printed 1564, 
among the proteftations made by the clergy, at their admiffion 
to their cures, was the following: «I fhall keep the regifter 
¢ book according to the queen’s majefties injun@tions.’ It is to 
be remarked, that in none of thefe any thing is faid of god- 

fathers’ 
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fathers’ and god-mothers’ names being entered at baptifms as 
fponfors. In thofe of the year 1564, ‘'The parent may be 
* prefent, or abfent, but not to anfwer as god-father or god- 
‘mother, except the chi/d hath received the communion [4].” 
Among cardinal Pole’s Articles touching the clergy, 1557, was 
one, * whether they do keep the book or regifter of chriftening, 
‘ burying and marriages, with the names of the god-fathers and 
‘ god-mothers {b]. As I have difcovered nothing of this kind 
elfewhere from authority, it may be fuppofed to have origi- 
nated from his own fuggeftions [c}. 

I muft now take a long ftep in point of time, having difco+ 
vered nothing material on this head till the publithing of the 
eanons in 1603, The feventieth of thefe, befides reciting what 
is above advanced, dire&ts the minifter and churchwardens to 
fubfcribe their names unto every page; and orders the latter to 
fend annually a true copy of the names of all perfons. chriftened,, 
married or buried within one month after the twenty-fifth of 
March, fubferibed with their hands. To. this canon we owe 
the Huc Uj/gue fo general in all fince that period. In the ordi« 
nance for the abohthing the Common Prayer, and ufing thé 
Directory, the regifter of velim was direfted to be kept by thé 
minifter and other officers of the church; the names of all chil«: 
dren baptized, and of their parents, the time of their drth and 
baptifm: the names of all perfons married, the times of the 
deaths and burials vary but little, fave only in the addition of 


[a] The:feveral citations above are from. bifhop Sparrow. 

[6] Fox, ad an. 

[e] Indifferent cuftoms when once began do not ceafe prefently. Three in-- 
flances of this practice in 1564, 1565, and 1579, are to be found inthe regifter’ 
ef Thatcham, Berks. Hearne’s.Glaftonbury,.272, 3. Jane Tutt the daughter of 
Mr. Alex. Tutt the younger was baptized Dec. 29, 1611, my lady Tutt and: 
Mrs. Colepepper, god-mothers, and Mr. Grove, god-father. Idmifton regifter.. 


births,. 
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births, The! a@ commonly afcribed to Barebones, and named 
after him, which paffed 24°Auguft 1659, was regularly attended: 
to during the Ufurpation. The banns of marriage publifhed- 
three feveral Lord’s days in the public meeting-houfe, com-- 
monly called the church or chapel, or on three market days, at 
the option of the parties, in the market place next to the faid 
church or chapel, -were regularly entered. The fafe keeping’ 
of the regifter-book was entrufted to fome able and honeft per-- 
fon, {worn and approved by one juftice of the peace: the perfon 
elected, approved, and fworn, was called the parith regifter, and» 
attended the juftice to futbfcribe the entry of every marriage. 
Various inconveniences muft neceffarily have arifen from this 
act. In many cafes the parties muft have travelled many miles 
for the accomplifhing their intentions. There is no probability 
that Mr. Bigland at the time he publifhed his Obfervations in 
1764, had {een or accurately examined this a&. It is much to 
be lamented, he obferves, p. 7, that, during Cromwell’s ufurpa- 
tion, few parochial regifters were kept with any tolerable regu- 
larity. How far this will hold good I am not able to afcertain. 
As to thofe which I have examined, truth commands me to. 
fay, that they are, in general, as exa&t as can be defired. The 
appointment of the parifh regifter to his office, and his conftant 
attendance upon the juftice, is apparent in almoft every inftance. 
‘The appearance of want of regularity in many regifters may be- 
collected from the following circumftances. In the regifter of 
the parifh of Idmifton: From the firft entry March: 13, 16535 
to the lait in Cromwell’s time June 7> 1658, there are in num- 
ber feventy-four, and of thefe marriages only eight are of the 
inhabitants, or parifhioners, Some of the others are from re- 
mote places. One is from North Buckhamton, Hants, and . 
Stowford, by Wilton, St. Mary-Born, Hants, and Hackleftone, 
the latter I thould fuppofe twelye miles diftance at leaft: how- © 
ever 
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ever exactnefs can hardly be expected. One from Melkfham 
{more than twenty miles], and Netherhaven ten, Weftcomb fix- 
‘teen and Netherhaven, Tifbury twenty, Donhead St. Andrews 
twenty. The others, if not fo far, of courfe had no kind of con- 
nection with this place. What brought this extraordinary in- 
flux of weddings here muft have arifen from the refidence of 
John Rede, Efg. juftice of the peace, at Birdlime’s Farm, in 
Porton, a principal hamlet, whofe name is to all, the two laft 
excepted; and one July 2, 1657, by John Sharpe, junior, whofe 
father was vicar, This being the cafe, it is not to be wondered 
at that many regifters were defective. The parties were under a 
neceflity of going from home, and gave themfelves no concern 
about recording their marriages in their places of refidence. 
This circumftance, with many others, evinces that nothing can 
more extend the general utility of thefe public records, but 
which, by being laid up, unknown, and unfearched, in a great 
degree become ufelefs, than judicious extracts from them in 
county hiftories. Remote alliances merit particular attention, 
William Urry of Frefowater_in comitat. Southampt. et infula 
Wight, gentleman, was marryed to Sufanne . Note of Idmifton the 
18 of Sept. anno 1637. Several children of this marriage are 
among the baptifms.. The living of the No¢es is not at prefent 
more than twenty pounds per ann. The evident difparity of 
the parties feems to indicate it to be a ftolen match: the dift- 
ance alfo adds a probability to the conjecture. Robert Ranifay, 
Efgq. was married to Matilda Sherfield, March 16, 1629 [d]. 
Among 

[2] ¥n the regifter of Winterbortve-Earles I find a Mawde Sherfield, wife of 
Richard Sherfield, buried the 16th of December 1616. What conne@tion there 
was with the Recorder, I have not difcovered: he poffeffed a farm in Porton, 
which he was compelled to fell in confequence of ‘the Heavy fine in the Star- 
chamber. It fhould be remembered, that Sir Edward Nicholas, the fecretary- of 


ftate, was born here; and that, in a different hand from the baptifm here re- 
Vou, VIII, L corded, 
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Among the chriftenings, 1627, July 27, is the following 
George the foune of the right worfhipful Sir Robert Gordon. Q-. 
What relation to Dr. Fohn Gordon, dean of Salifbury, who died. 
in 16192 of to the noble family of that name [e]. Whether. 
Mr. Hutchins, in his Hiftory of Dorfetthire,.be the firft or only 
writer who has adopted the mode of perefing and publifhing: 
from regifters the evidences of marriages, &c. isnot for. me to: 
decide, Several remote family alliances, however, are there to- 
be met with. Such are Fennings of Shiplake ce. Oxony. with, 
Confianiine of Great Canford, Kerr of Morris Town in Scote- 
and near Berwick, with. Pitt; Lee, of Coton, Shropfhire, with: 
Michel, both the ladies of Melcomb Horfey [f]... The recording. 
of extraordinary events is of fingular ufe in local and natural 
hiftory, and points out a farther evidence of the extent of their 
utility. From the parifh regifter of the H. Trinity in: Dor-- 
chefter[g], we have the following memorandum =. * 1651, Aug.. 
¢ 22, At night there was great thunder and lightning,. fuch 
¢ as has not been known by any living’ in this age, and there 
* fell with it a great ftorm of hail, fome of the’ ftones of which. 
¢ were feven inches about, with abundance of rain, and it con-- 
€ tinued all night, and great part of next morning, till eight or 
‘ nine of the clock. That fame day were Mr. Love and Mr. 
‘ Gibbons beheaded.* ‘This form is mentioned by feveral au 


corded, on a:blank leaf with feveral others of the family, is written ‘ Edvard 
‘ Nicholas nafcitur quarto die Aprilis circa deciam noétis horam 48 poft ho- 
* ram nati 1593. 3° Sabb? die.’ This.cuftom was kept up by the family after 
it ceafed to be the place of their refidence. Here we have this alfo: Wiliam. 
Nichclas, fon of Sir John Nicholas, knight of the Bath, was born at Spring: 
Garden on Munday the 13th day of April 1668. Hence correct, Bowyer’s- 
Life, p..98. 

[e] Thefe three laft are from Idmifton Regifter, com. Wilts. 

{ f]. Hutchins, v. I. 111, 429, 
fg) Ib. vl. 303, 

z thors;. 
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thors [4], but nothing is faid of any mifchief in its confequence. 
In the third regifter of the parith of Great Durnford, Wilts, is 
this entry. ¢ John Cunditt was, buried Auguft the 2d, 1718. 
‘ He and his man, and five horfes, were killed with a clap of 
‘ thunder and lightning.’ The day of interment induced me 
to fuppofe, that it might be on the fame day in which Foba 
Hewet and Mary Drew were killed by lightning at Stanton- 
Harcourt, as related in Mr. Pope’s Letters. On mentioning 
this to a gentleman refident in the next parifh, he communi- 
cated this memorandum of his grandfather’s at the time of the 
event: ¢ Farmer Fohn Cundick, of Winterbourn, was with his man 
* and five horfes ftruck dead with thunder and lightning, and 
¢ another fervant wounded July 31, 1716.’ Thefe extraordi- 
nary accidents, certainly the fame day, poffibly the fame hour, 
muft have been at leaft feventy miles apart. 

As every man’s experience may be of fervice to others who 
may be engaged in fimilar purfuits, I fhall with lefs referve re- 
late what has happened in my own. The difcovery in the will 
of WiLLiamM oF WyKEHAM of this, Item lego Agneti Sandes 
confanguinee mee pro fe & liberis fuis centum libras fterlingorum, 
induced a belief of the general confanguinity of the family, 
which does not appear quite clear: but added {pirit to my en- 
quiries. Looking over Rudder’s Hiftory of Gloucefterfhire, 
p. 555, 1 found an account of the death of Sir William Sandys 
of Mufarden, March 2, 1640. On the ninth of December 
1639 were married Richard Goddard, Ef{q. and Mrs, Culpepper 
Sandys [7], one of the five daughters of the faid knight, and dame 
Margaret his wife, daughter and heir of Walter Culpepper of 
Oxfordfhire, The iffue from this marriage were four daughters. 


[b] See Aubrey’s Mifcellanics, Art. Omens. 


[é] Mifferden Regifter, | 
L 2 The 
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The baptifms of the three youngeft only are in the Swindon [k] 
regifter. My bufinefs was with the eldeft, but her baptifm, after 
the family name of her mother Sandys, was not to be found 
there. Sufpicions and difficulties naturally arofe upon this event, 

and were at length annihilated on the confirmation of a lucky 
conjecture, that Mrs. Goddard might vifit her mother at the time 
of her father’s death: and that this was the cafe is as near as. 
poflible certain, her baptifm about that year being in the regi- 
fler of Miferden. From the fulleft evidence, I know that this. 


cafe is by no means fingular. And as we have feen before in © 


the affair of marriages, fo probably in the entering of baptifms, 
a general negligence or inattention to them, though fo mate- 
rial in its confequences, might have generally prevailed on the 
fide of the parents.. Private family misfortunes, and public 
calamities of the times, muft have occafionally brought about a 
change in fituations: thefe in confequence neceffarily produced 
oblivion and ignorance, in the courfe of time, of the place of 
family refidence, and in fome inftances led to a neceffity of other 
evidence for the legitimacy even of the principal perfon in the 
line. 

It pleafed Providence upon the coming in of the Houfe.of 
Stuart to vifit this kingdom with a dreadful peftilence. In our 
regifter is the following entry: Anno 1604, thofe who died of 
the plage this yere. Goodwife Wiltminton and John Willminton 
died December 14, W. Willminton Jan. 13, and five others out 
of the latter’s houfe in Poston, the laft, Jan. 28 in anno 1604.. 
N. B. There is a confiderable {pace in: the original, as if it had: 
been intended to have inferted others before thefe deaths: and. 
it is remarkable, there are no other entries this year.. Charles. 
the Firft began his reign with the fame calamity; and his queen 
fled to Salifbury in the courfe of the year 1625, The plague: 


[%} Com. Wilts, 
~ Was 
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was in Salifbury in 1627 {/]. The fame year it appeared in the” 


country, § 1627, rx Juli, Agneta Cooper vidua in campis.—12 
* Juli, Gulielmus filius Andree Pavye, in campis—t14 Julii 
* Margaretta filia Richardt Cobb.—19 Julii fepulta erat fran 
* cifca filia Andree Pavye im campis.—r19 Julii Nicholaus ats 
‘ Phippes.—21 Julit Alicia filia Richardi Cobb.—27 Julii Ri- 
© chardus Cobb in claufo ejus.—28 Juli Arthurus Phippes iv 
* claufa ejus {m).” Thefe irregular places of interment may folve 


fome doubts that may fometimes arife from the difcovery of 


human bones, As in this particularly, fo in various other in- 
ftances, regifters will be found ufeful in elucidating other parts. 
ef hiftory, and biography, by corre@ting errors, and pointing 
out fingular chara&ters. So in the Regifter of Sherborne among 
the burials, we find ¢ William Howel, ermit of St. ‘fobn Bap- 
* tiff, 1538. Thomas Wyat, Knt. Domini regis confiliarius, 
* 1542 [”].. Among the fame in the Regifter of Wodeforde [o} 
I find * Nicholas Barnes prieft the xxx daye of Auguit 1557.” 
In the Regifter of Weybill, Hants, is the following entry : 
¢ Thomas Dominus Blount Comes de Newport, fepultus Maii 
* quarto, 1675.’ No mention is made of this nobleman by 
Wright in his edition of Heylin, a work in a great degree ne- 
ceflary for every reader of Englith hiftory. Should thefe remarks. 
give you any pleafure, and you fhould think them worthy the 
notice of the Society, I fhall think my time well employed.. 
Such as they are, they are with great deference and refpect fub- 
mitted to your better judgement. 
I remain your moft obedient evant, 


JOHN BOWLE. 


[/] From a MS. lift of the mayors of Salifburv. 
[m], From Great Durnford Regifter.. 

[z| Hutchins, v. II. 383, 

fie} Near Salifbury. 


i 
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P.S. Extraé&ts from the Regifter of Barford St. Martin's, 
near Wilton. Francis Deane and Jane Harwood, vid. both of 
that place, married by Mr. Robert Read, mayor of Wilton, April 
10, 1654. 

Fobn Bull and Elenor Nafo, vid. by Edward Tooke, Efq. ju/- 
tice of the peace, March 28, 1654. 

William Surman of Wilton and Alice Godwin of this parifh 
married by Mr. Stephen Toogode mayor of Wilton, May 28, 
1655. 

No appointment, or mention of the parifh regifter here. 


¥& 
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WII. Letter to rhe Rev. James Douglas, F.4.5. from 
John Pownall, E/y. on a Roman Tile found at Re- 
culver zz Kent.. 


Read December 15, 1785. 


Srr, * 
Eewifham, Sept:.26, 1785:. 
HAVE the honour to fend you herewith a very rude and 
imperfect {ketch of one of the tiles which cover fome duéts 
or drains, now difcernible in the cliff at Reculver in Kent, about 
eight feet below the furface of the Roman ftation.. 

I call: thefe ducts, or drains, becaufe lam unable to-determine . 
whether they were merely drains or fewers to the camp, or 
whether they were duéts to a bath.. 

From the fimilitude of the tiles in fize and fhape to thofe de« 
fcribed by Mr. Lyon as ufed in the duéts of the Roman bath 
difcovered under St. Mary’s church at‘Dover [a],. and to.thofe 
ufed for the lke purpofe in- the: Roman bath difcovered near 
Brecknack,. as defcribed by Mr. Hay [6], and from. the whole of 
the fpace occupied by thefe duéts or drains being covered above: 
the tiles with athick coat of veigy hard plaifter compofed of 
mortar mixed up with bruifed.brick,.exa@ly fimilar to that ufled 
for the fame purpofe in thofe baths, as defcribed by Mr. Lyon. 
and Mr. Hay,. I fay that from thefe circumftances I am inclined: 
to believe that thefe alfo are duéts belonging to a Roman bath,. 
and that the coat of plaifter laid over the tiles was the floor of: 


[a] Archaecologia, vol. IV. p. 325. [2] ae yol. VII..p. 205,. 
fome: 
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fome room above; but I fay this only on the ground of conjec= 
ture, as my vifit to Reculver was too fhort to purfue that mode 
of inveftigation which might have afcertained the fa@; not 
fhould I have troubled you with thefe obfervations, had it not 
been for the very curious rude fcrawl on the tile I brought away 
with me, a fac fimile of which is upon the drawing inclofed [c}. 

If thefe are really letters, and the Romans ever wrote in fuch 
characters, of which I never yet faw any fample, I fhould be in- 
clined to think that the infeription refers to the Legio fecunda 
Britannica, which, after having been removed by Valentinian 
from amongtt. the Silures, was ftationed at their different potts 
in Kent, fo the defence of the coaft againft the Saxons, : | 

~Lexamined a great number of the fragments of tiles lying 
amonegft the rubbifh at the foot of the cliff, underneath where 
thefe dus or drains appear; but that which I brought away is 
the only one that has any infcription upon it, though every one 
has. invariably that femicircular mark upon it which is deferibed 
in the fketch, and which feems to have had no other meaning’ 
than asa guide to the workmen in laying the ‘tiles with greater 
exactnels, Alisilis 

Tam, Sir, 
- Your moft obedient humble fedaant, 


JOHN POWNALL.. 
{<] See plate IJ. 
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VIN. Dr. Glafs’s Letter to William Marfden, E/7. 
on the Affinity of certain Words in the Language of 
the Sandwich and Friendly Iles in. rhe Pacific Ocean, 
with the Hebrew. 


Read January 19, 1786, 


My dear friend, 
OU know my opinion as to the originality of the Hebrew 
language: to this you mutt attribute the trouble Iam now 
giving you. 

If there was a time when all the inhabitants of the world 
{poke Hebrew, then we are juftified in our attempts at tracing 
to that primary fource any word in any language fpoken on the 
habitable globe: and an argument conneéted with thefe data, 
though it may not carry conviction with it, will not, I hope, be 
confidered, primd facie, as abfurd and impofhble. 

It is my opinion, then, that the word taboo, which is fo com- 
mon in all the iflands of the Pacific Ocean, and which occurs 
fo very frequently in the journals of our circumnavigators, is, 
poffibly, of Hebrew origin. 

At leaft thus much is certain, that the Hebrew word mayn 
Tacoba, from ayn, has the fame precife fignification with the 
word Taboo, as ufed in the Sandwich and Friendly ifles, &c. 

The word ayn as a verb fignifies tranfitively, to /oath, nau- 
feate, abominate, both in a natural and mental fenfe. From 


Vou. VIII. M hence 
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hence is derived sym Taaob-a, and nayn: Taoob-ath; an abo-- 
mination. 

It occurs in feveral places of the Sacred Writings ;: but the: 
three following inftances are fufficiently in point for my. pur- 
pofe, viz. to thew, that the effe@ of that abomination we fpeak- 
of, was fnterdifory, and that to:a very high degree, which 1s 
exactly the fenfe in which it feems to occur in the Journals of: , 
Captain Cook, &c. with the flight tranfpofition of one vowel.. 


I. 
Genefis Ixiil.. 32. 

*¢ And they fet on (meat) for him (Jofeph) by himfelf,-and for 
them (the fons of Jacob) by themfelves; and for the Egyptians: 
which did.eat with him (in his prefence) by themfelves, be-: 
caufe the Esyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for 
that is Maryn, Taooba, to the Egyptians.” 

An inhabitant of O-why-hee would have given the very fame 
reafon for fuch a feparation at his meal. 


If. 
Genefis xlvi. 33, 34. 
«¢ And it fhall come to pafs when Pharaoh fhall call you, and 
¢ fhall fay, * What is your occupation ? 
ss That ye fhall fay, « Thy fervants trade hath been about 
‘ cattle, from our youth even until now, both we and our fa- 
‘ thers:’ that ye may dwell in the land of Gofhen, for every 
fhepherd is Nayn Taocb-ath, to the Egyptians.” 
HII. 


Exodus viii. 25, 26, 


And Pharaoh called for Mofes and Aaron, and faid: “ Go 
‘s ye, facrifice to your God in the land.” 
: And 


~~ 


wn 


“ 


~~ 
na 
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And Motes faid: “* It.is not meet fo to do, for we fhall facri- 
“¢ fice the abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord our God 
“¢ (Taoob-aih-Mizraim), Lo, fhall we facrifice m»yor nnyn, 
« that which the Egyptians are forbidden to ufe, before their 
*¢ eyes, and will they not ftone us?” 

There is little doubt, that Mofes in this place alludes to the 
well-known Egyptian hiftories of Ifis and Ofiris, and that: the 
cow was the faboo’d animal which it was fo hazardous to facri- 
fice in Egypt. 

Herodotus gives us the reafon in his Euterpe : 


Tes jev Sy xabopes Cxe ree eprevac, nol Tes pooxyes ob weaves 
Abyor)ios Svgos Tes dg Syrbas ou oP eect Suave odra boas At rns 
“Iotog. TO yeep tug “Io10s yard, Edy yuvecityloy, Penigeay eSl, Made TED 
YEAAeves tiv ‘Ley “yeaerr Kab Tas Less tas Syreas Abyun] ios wales 
opmoiws eCor]oety ww po Gert cov weei)ey BahIS ce MaKpte 

«¢ All the Egyptians facrifice bulls, and bull-calves which are 
free from blemith ; bit cows they are forbidden to offer up, for 
they are holy to Ifis. For the reprefentation of Ifis is that of a 
female with a cow’s horns, as the Greeks paint 16, and all the 
Egyptians do thus venerate cows (boves foeminas) far more 
than all other cattle.” 

In confequence of this, their behaviour to perfons coming 
from a country not fo fcrupulous gives us a moft perfect idea of 
the taboo. } 

Tov avena, er ak vie Aiyt]ios, ere yuyn avdpee "BAAques Qidnoue- 
ay Te sopa]e* ede peocrcacton aiv0605 "ER AAqVos x onotloet, go. oGcAcrt, ede 
agCyrs, ge npews xaboaps Boos drarélunuers EAAnvxy poccacccion yeur gat. 

«¢ On this account no Egyptian man or woman would kifs a 
Greek, nor ufe the {word of a Greek, nor Grecian fpits, or cal- 


drons; nor will they even tafte the flefh of a clean beaft, which 
is carved with a Grecian knife.” 


M 2 | This 
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This was the Tacob-a-Mizraim in its effeéts, which are ex- 
actly analogous to thofe of the Taboo. 

The tenor of thefe obfervations is fupported by the Jewifh 
Rabbinical Comment, called Targum Onkelos, on Genefis xhii. 
32. quoted by the ingenious and learned Mr. Parkhurft in his 
Lexicon, on the word ayn, where it is faid, ** For the Fgyp- 
‘* tans could not eat bread with the Hebrews becaufe the beaits 
‘¢ which the Egyptians worlhipped the Hebrews eat.” 

If I miftake not, the Taboo of the iflands has fome connec- 
tion, not accurately underftood, with their religious tenets. 

This conjeture will receive additional ftrength, if in the 
courfe of future enquiry there fhould appear, as I cannot but 
tufpe@ will be the cafe, as marked an affinity between other 
words in the two languages, expreflive of the fame ideas; 
Mattee, from na, feems to be here in point. 

1 with I had Jeifure and abilities to enter more deeply into 
fuch an inveftigation, 

The fubje&t viewed in any light whatever is not unintereft- 

ing; and no argument in favour of the primeevity of the Hebrew 
language is unimportant. Refearches of this nature, we under- 
and; are now making, under the direction of a great princefs, 
as well as by the eTituone care of learned individuals. Iam 
fully perfuaded, that thefe refearches will terminate in fome 
pew diicoveries of the connection between the language of every 
kingdom upon earth with that prefumed to have been fpoken 
by Adam and Noah. 

Yours mof affectionately, 


SOME Ais 


fee : IX. Ade 


LBs. J 


IX. Mr. Willis’s Effay on the Ukineld-Street. 


Communicated by Mr. Bray to the Earl of Leicefter. 
Pr. A.S, 


Read March 3, 1785. 


My Lorp, 


YP NHE following eflay towards a difcovery of the Ikneld- 

{treet, the courfe of which Antiquaries have been fo 
‘long enquiring after, is the production of the late Mr. Richard 
Willis of Andover, a gentleman very fludious in matters of 
antiquity, and indefatigable in his refearches. 

It feems proper to premife, that in the firft volume of the 
Archaeologia, p. 56, Mr. Lethieullier, in a letter to Mr. Gale, 
corrects an error of Dr. Stukeley in afferting that the Icening- 
ftreet (as he calls it) goes from Newberry to Old Sarum ; and 
he defcribes very minutely a Roman road from Marlborough to 
the North gate of Winchefter, but he does not affign it any 
name. 

Mr. Richard Willis (p. 6c. of the fame volume) calls the atten- 
tion of the Society, and of Dr, Stukeley in particular, to the di- 
verticulum which Mr. Taylor has fhewn in his map of Hants, of 
the Ikeneld-ftreet, runving from the N. E. corner of Sir Sydney 
Medows’s park which Mr. Taylor calls Chute park, (viz. from 
the figure 326. Sir Sydney’s late Sit Philip Medows’s feat called 
Conholt), to a little houfe to the S. W. called Scot’s-poor. 
This diverticulum, he fays, is called Chute Caufeway, and is 
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the Ikeneld-ftreet continued from Winchefter, He affirms that 
this caufeway from Scots-poor goes to Marlborough, not to Old. 
Sarum, divides into avicinal way from Badbury camp hear 
Wanborough, from whence, by Mr. Wite’s account, it pafles by 
the White-horfe hill and Wantage to Goreing, and is Dr, Plot’s 
Ikeneld-ftreet; thence to Royfton or Barley. But from Wan- 
borough, he fays, the great Ikeneld-itreet, one of the four Bati- 
lical ways, runs, as I affirm it from my own infpection, into War- 
wickfhire. | | 

The merit however of difcovering the road from Southamp- 
ton by Winchefter to Gloucefter to be the great Ikeneld-ftreet,. 
is claimed by Mr. Willis, who, in fome papers relating to this 
and other Roman roads, fays, that «« the difcovery of the Port- 
“© way from Silchefter to Andover, and thence to Old Sarum, 
“© as well as the Ikineld-ftreet from Southampton to Gloucefter, 
“ and the etymology of both thefe caufeways, was firft com- 
«« municated to the Society by a letter I wrote to the late Dr. 
«© Ward, accompanied with a rough fketch of a map to fhew 
‘¢ the Roman caufeways in the county, which for the two prin- 
“6 cipal, viz. the Ikineld-{treet, and the Portway, crofling juft 
“© by this place of my aboad, I had made large remarks on 
*¢ their progrefs through the kingdom; which letter was read 
‘¢ to them by the honourable James Weft, Efq. in 1752. 

«© As my remarks on thefe monuments of Roman grandeur 
“were entirely new, I was fo vain as to expect from the ho- 
** nourable Society fome token that they were pleafed with my 
«« new dilcovery, inftead of which the Doétor wrote me word 
«¢ that my account clafhed fo far with Dr. Stukeley’s Itinera- 
*¢ rium Curiofum, that on that account the gentlemen fhewed 
« the lefs regard to it. But the publication of Mr. J. Taylor’s 
“© map or accurate furvey of Hampfhire, encouraged me to 
** appeal to the public through the conveyance of the Gentle- 

£ «* man’s 
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** man’s Magazine. I took the liberty to fend one of thefe 
** maps to the abovementioned honourable Gentleman for the 
** infpection of the Society, and with it a drawing of a plan 
“of Winchefter [a] to thew the fix Roman caufeways I took 
** notice of in my above remarks proceeding from the four 
“* gates of the city. I would by means of the Magazine make 
** an apology to Dr. Stukeley for imagining in thofe remarks 
‘* he had been impofed on in his account of Chute Caufeway, 
** by his fenfible Amefbury friends, if I faid they were two. 
<* ignorant conceited fellows. I beg the Gentlemen of the So-. 
*¢ ciety and Dr, Stukeley in particular would obferve,” &c. as- 
in vol. I. p. 60. 

Thefe papers have been communicated to me by Henry 
Norton Willis, Efg. his grandfon, at whofe defire I have ex- 
tracted the following account of the Ikineld-ftreet to lay before 
your lordfhip. ‘The letter above referred to has not been printed » 
by the Society, and is now probably loft; and as the road is 
here traced’ much further than it is by Mr. Lethieullier, befides 
that here is alfo an elucidation of the road through Oxfordthire, - 
if your lordfhip thal! think this paper worthy the notice of the 
Society,. which has the honour of your lordfhip for Prefident, . 
I may hereafter, with Mr. Willis’s leave, tranfmit the. obferva-- 
tions on the Portway. 

I have the honour to be, with-great refpedt, .. 
My Lord, 
your lordfhip’s moft obedient humble fervant, . 


WILLIAM BRAY. . 


[a] Mr. Weft not having communicated Taylor’s-map of Hants and the - 
plan of Winchetter fent to accompany this letter; the Society could not receive 
the conviction from them which Mr, Willis defigned. Ad:nutes, 
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‘X. Au Effay towards a Difcovery of the great Ikineld- 
Street of the Romans. 


WV Bee ee ground there may be for fuppofing the 
city of Winchefter to have been built near rooo years 
before Chrift, there feems to be no doubt of its having been a 
Roman ftation, and probably one of their cities; a pavement of 
brick, and coins of ‘Conftantine the Great, and others, were 
difcovered in digging the foundations of the palace, which was 
begun by Charles II. [a]. It is faid to have had formerly fix 
gates, four principal of which {till fubfift. The Britons called 
it Caer-Gwent, or the White City, from its chalky fituation, 
aud it is agreed to be the Roman Venta Belearum of Ptolemy 
and Antoninus. 

From the four remaining gates of this city there are fix Ro- 
man ways. Mr. Taylor’s map of Hampfhire, as it is the firft 
that ever delineated a Roman way in the county, is confe- 
quently the firft that has fhewn any of thefe fix; but he has 
overlooked two, viz. one from the Eaft gate, which goes by 
Alresford to Farnham, and one from the South gate to South- 
ampton. His overfight may be excufed if we confider that they 
were lately become turnpike roads when he made his map, fo 
that they were broken up and difguifed, 

1. From the Eaft gate one goes by Alresford and Alton to 
Farnham, and is part of Antoninus’s 15th Iter, viz. Vindomis, 


[2] Camden, Brit. vol. I. p. 21g. 
Vesta 
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Venta Belgarum [4]. The learned annotator on Camden fays, 
that from Alresford to. Alton there goes all along a Roman 
highway [c]. Part of this [¢] makes a head or ftank to the 
great pond at Alresford, out of which rifes the river Itchin, run< 
ning from thence by Winchefter to Southampton. | 


2. Another way from the Eaft gate proceeds on the now 
turnpike road to Morefted, where it branches off weftward from 
the Gofport and Portfmouth road to Oulefbury, and from thence 
to a wood called Rowhay-coppice. Here Mr. Taylor’s map lofes 
it, and it is no longer a road; but it goes through that wood, 
and through feveral nidiativds by Upham and Bithops hy tS 
to Portchefter, the landing place of Vefpafian. 


3. To the South gate comes the way from Southampton, 
mentioned in Antoninus’s 7th Iter; a Claufento Venta Belga- 
rum. Dr. Stukeley fays (Itin.-Cur. I. p. 192. laft edit.): «* The 
way between Winchefter and Southampton we perceived plainly 
to be a Roman road, efpecially as far as the chalk reached.’ 
[This crofles the city, goes out at the North gate, as in N? 6; . 
and is, as will be fhewn by and by, the true Ikineld-ftreet.] 


[4] N° 5 feems rather to belong to this Iter. Alresford and Alton are in a 
kine to Farnham, but very much out of the way from Winchefter to Silchefter, 
Vindomis. Dr. Stukeley makes Farnham to be Cad/eva, inftead of Walling- 
ford as Camden, or Henley as Talbot, interprets it, and, that it may anfwer 
that name, makes the road from thence to Winchefter in the 15th Iter go 
round by Silchefter, along and needlefs circuit, when there was a ftraight road 
through Alton and Alresford. But Silchefter would come naturally in the ry 
from either Wallingford or Henley to Winchefter. 

{c] Camd. vol. I. p. 214. 

[4] The turnpike road having taken a new courfe, this is no longer the com- 
mon way to Alton. In the Gent. Mag. for 1783, p. 324, it is faid, that ina 
wood called Monks wood near Alton were lately ade deep trenches and 
evident remains of an old camp. 


WoL. ALT, N A. eoeligs 
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4. Another way goes from the Weft gate to Old Sarum, ter- 
minating in Hants at Buckholt, the fite of the Roman Brige, 
demolifhed by William I. to extend the bounds of the new 
foreft, This is part of the 15th Iter, viz. Venta Belgarum, 
Brige, Sorbioduno. From this gate alfo proceeds a turnpike 
road by Stockbridge to Salifbury, and another to Romfey. 

5. From the North gate to Silchefter, now the turnpike road 
to Bafingftoke [e]}. 

6. From the North gate a Roman caufeway [a continuation 
of N° 3.], fhewn in Taylor’s map, runs N. W. through the 
whole county of Hants into Wilts at Hampfhire gate, at the 
S. E. corner of Chute-park [f]. When got through the park 
into the Marlborough road again it turns into a direct S, W.. 
courfe, to avoid the defcent of a precipice from the vaft ridge 
which here runs along. At the Eaft fide of Hampfhire gate it 


[e] This feems to be the rgth Iter, rather than N° r. 

[ f} Chute park was made a park by Sir Philip» Medows about the year .. ..«. 
of the lands. that were known by the name of Efcourt, a place of great antiquity, 
and diftinguifhed in all former maps of Wilts as if it were a town or village. 
This park is all in Wilts, and when Sir Philip made it, he got a writ of ad quod 
damnum to make the Eaft bound in a ftraight line, thereby taking in this road, 
which now makes a grand gravel terrace walk. It is raifed ina high ridge, on 
the fummit of a high hill, and commands a view of the Ile of Wight and’ Salif-. 
bury fteeple, the former at more than forty, the latter at more than twenty 
miles diftance. The bafis of this caufeway is a high bed of flint; the next 
ftratum is like the cinder and afhes of a blackf{mith’s forge, but from whence 
fuch a quantity could be colleéted is truly marvellous. I analyfed it by wafhing 
it in a bafon of water, and by often decanting the black ablutiens whilft any 
eolour ftained the water, what had looked like the cinder was left perfeQly 
white at the bottom of the bafon, and refembled the {mali fragments of marble- 
made by the ftonecutter’s chippings, and much of the fame-grit. The fediment 
of the black water, being dried, made a powder like gunpowder rubbed fine, but 
was not at all inflammable. The upper ftratum is not much lefs wonderful, 
though itis no more than a beautiful gravel, as no parts of the country neat. 
produce any fuch material. . 


pafles: 
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paffes through the middle of a beautiful encampment, called by 
the country people Bevisbury, over a common North of Chute, 
and, as far as a fingle public houfe called Scot’s-poor, is known 
by the name of Chute caufeway [g}. At Scot’s-poor [4] it croffes 
a great intrenchment called Wanfdyke (which Stukeley, in his 
Stonehenge, p. 48, fays was a bound of the Belga, and appre- 
hends it to have been made by Divitiacus about fifty years be- 
fore Cefar wrote, and that it feems to have been drawn from 
the upper end of Tees river about Whitchurch and Andover in 
Hants to the Avon river about Briftol, and that thefe two rivers 
and the Wanfdyke feparated the Belgick kingdom from the old 
Britons); then it turns in a right angle, and, prefently afcend- 
ing, runs on the ridge of another high hill, and is here called 
Battle-hill caufeway, all along crouded with barrows and ins 
trenchments. One of thefe barrows [the prefent earl of Aylef- 
bury when} lord Bruce has planted with firs, which make a 
beautiful eye-mark from a fummer-houfe in his park on the 
oppofite fide of the vale; another of them [7] ftands at the brow 

of 


[gz] From this caufeway at Worthy Cow-down branches off a turnpike road 
for Whitchurch, Newberry, &c. And further North, near Newton Stacey, a 
turnpike road branches from it to Gofport and Southampton through Winchef- 
ter, and a branch through Wherwell to Andover, from thence in the fame di- 
rection to Weyhill, and from thence one by Everly and Devizes to Bath and 
Briftol; another by Amefbury to Shruton, Warminfter, Froom, &c. 

[4} At Scot’s-poor the Marlborough road from Andover proceeds ftraight 
on to Burbach, and thence along the Weitern fide of Savernake foreft, which it 
leaves at the brow of the hill, where it joins the road part of the 14th Iter 
from Silchefter to Newberry, and paffes with it, crofling the river Kennet, to 
Marlborough, viz. Calleva, Spinis, Cunetio. 


[7] The peafants, being perfuaded that great riches were hid in this barrow 
about the year 1750, beftowed almoft a fummer’s labour to dig into it; when at 
laft they found three prodigious large ftones, much of the form and fize of 
thofe at Stonehenge, and probably brought, as thofe were, from Marlborough 

Ne 2 Downs, 
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of this hill where our road defcends to the village of Marton ;: 
but, it being here ploughed field, it is fcarcely obfervable till it 

quits the village, when it proceeds in a high ridge by Wilton,, 

then defcends into the vale to Craton (adjoining to Great Bed- 

win), where it croffes that river at lord Aylefbury’s water-houfe, 

and foon after runs through his park, atid near his feat at 

Tokenham, quitting which it enters his foreft of Savernake om 

its Eaftern fide, and neat its further fide crofies the 14th Iter, 

which is alfo the turnpike road from London to Bath. It. 
eroffes the river at Werg-mill by Marlborough, mounts the op- 

pofite hill, and goes clofe by its Weft fide to a houfe fome time 

lady Winchilfea’s, now réduced to a farm-houfe. From hence 

it goes to Ogbourn St. George clofe on the left hand; but a lit- 

tle before that place another Roman caufeway runs off from 

this, nearly in a right angle North Eafterly for Bifhopfton. 

Between thefé two roads is a fine encampment called Badbury- 
hill (from whence is a very extenfive profpect), and Barbury 
caftle on the top: of a high hill encompafied »with a double 
ditch. A little beyond thefe two camps it comes to Wanbo- 

rough, a place of great antiquity, from thence to Stretton St.. 
Margarei’s, Cricklade, Cirencetter, Birdlip hill, and. fo to Glou- 
cefter [2]. 


Downs, Thefe ftood up perpendicular, having two others of like fort laid on the: 
tops of them, and thereby making a fepulchre, for under them was depofited one 
human fkeleton. Whe I vifited it; one of the men prefented me with a frag- 
ment of the lower jawbone with two or three of the teeth. 

_ [2] In the 13th Iter of Antoninus, the copier has omitted one flation, as he 
makes the fum to be rog miles, but on cafting up the particulars they make but 
go. It makes from Durocornovio (Cirencefter) to Spine but 15 miles, where= 
as it is in fact about 34. Wanborough feems to be the ftation omitted; and, if 
we read the Iter thus, Cirencefter to Wanborough 1§, Spine 19, which are very: 
_ “Rearly the diftances, it makes the particular fums added together, 109. 


At 
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At Wanborough another Roman way, part of the 13th Iter, 
viz. Speen, Cirencefter, Gloucefter, jos our road, having been 
traced from Speen by Donington caftle, and Baydon to Wan- 
borough. ‘This crofles the other’ mentioned above to go to 
Bithopfton, at a public-houfe, at the N. E. bottom of the hilk 

called Wanborough Red-houfe, and, as I fhall fhew by and by,,. 
was a road of communication’ between. the Hermin-ftreet and 
that which I have thus traced from Southampton to Gloucefter, 
and which I doubt not is the Ikineld-ftreet. ‘This with the 
‘Hermin-itreet are the two Chemini Majores running in the 
length of the kingdom, as the Fofle and the Watling-ftreet do 
in the breadth. 

The fkineld and Hermin-ftreets were connected at their 
Southern ends by a vicinal road of communication, mentioned 
in the 7th Iter, a Regno (Chichefter) Claufento (Southampton) 
with the intermediate caufeway from Portchefter to Winchet- 
ter [N° 2 above]; at their Northern ends by the road men- 
tioned by Horfley and others to go the whole courfe of the Picts. 
wall; and in the intermediate {pace by a caufeway beginning 
at the Hermin-f{freet at Royfton, and terminating at the Ikineld- 
ftreet near Ogbourn St. George (or Wanborough) TRGrrOne 
above. 

The Ikineld-ftreet took its name from its beginning at the 
mouth of the river Ichin, and contimuing its courfe thence to 
Winchefter parallel to that river. 

Vefpafian: firft conquered the Ifle of Wight and the Belgie, 
and is faid to have landed: at Portchefter, from whence he may 
be imagined to have marched on this cauleway to Winchetter s 
Agricola to have made Southampton (Claufentum) his landing 
place, proceeding hence N. W. tothe paflage of the Severn at 
‘Gloucefter in his way to the conqueft of the Welch, after 
which he purfued his victories in a N. E. diretion to the 

Eaftern: 


{ 
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Eaftern termination of the Piéts wall at Tinemouth [/]. He is 
generally allowed to have made (in particular) this noble caufe- 
way in the whole length of England, and from the reafon juft 
mentioned might give it the name of Ichin-ftreet, or [kin-{ftreet, 
and the Saxens might make it Ikin-eld f{treet, or the old Ikin- 
f{treet. 

Horfley, p. 387, fpells it Hikenild-ftreet. In old deeds of 
lands in Andover bordering on this ftreet, it is called the Hick 
nel, ot Hucknal, way. 

When I faw from my ftation at Wanborough the Roman 
way from Ogbourn by Bifhopfton, going thence to White- 
horfe-hill, which was in my view, I difcovered what had been- 
the greateft tumbling-block to all authors I had read on Roman 
roads, when {peaking of this Ikineld-ftreet and another they 
call by the fame name, and which for diftinction fake I fhall 
call the Oxfordfhire Ikineld-ftreet, The latter, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, is only a road of communication between the 
Tkineld and Hermin-ftreets, which from co-inciding here (Wan- 
borough) with the former, no doubt acquired its name; and as 
Mr. Gale denies its paffing further than Barley or Royfton in 
Harts, fo I deny its crofing the Ikineld-ftreet here, for, if it 
had, its direct courfe would have been to Marlborough. Mr. 
‘Camden’s map of Harts traces it from Royfton and no farther, 
S. W. to Baldock and Dunftable, where it croffes the Watling- 
{treet, by the name of the Iknel-way. The traces of this 
caufeway are very imperfect from Dunftable through Bucks 


[/] It.was long before any Roman road could be traced beyond Little Chef- 
ter near Derby to Chefterfield, but it has now been accurately done by Mr. 
Pegge *. He however can find nothing of it in Derbyshire beyond Chefter- 
field, though it is agreed that it enters the county of York near Beighton, in 
jts way to Temple-Brough. . 


*® Effay on the Roman roads through the Coritani, p, 31, 32. 
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by Ivingho [and Meerfworth] again into Harts near long Mer- 
fton, then through Tring into Bucks, again near Wendover 
[Kemble and Princes Rifborough] to Chinner in Oxfordfhire ; 
from hence Mr. Camden’s map fhews it very remarkably 
through that county to Goreing on the river Thames [m7], over 
againit which, on the other fide ftands Strateley in Berks. Mr. 
Gale fays, «¢ it gives name to Strateley ; but here I muft confefs 
“ myfelf at a full ftop, the Iknild-ftreet, as far as I know, being 
entirely loft, and our guides utterly difagreeing among them- 
‘‘ felves which way to lead us, Mr. Drayton terminates it 
** upon the Solent fea; the Cottonian {cheme carries it on to 
* Salifbury. [f it terminated on the Solent. fea, it muft have 
‘¢ been at. Southampton, and probably went from Strateley 
“ where we loft it, to Silchefter, thence to Winchefter and 
¢ Southton; but by its pafling the Thames at Goreing to 
« Strateley, it feems to. bear to another point, and carries us ra- 
«* ther to Newberry or Speen than Silchefter [x].’” 

He takes this to be the true Iknild-ftreet, as it takes its rife 
and name from the people called Iceni, the inhabitants of Nor- 
folk, and he fays Dr. Plot is the firft (Nat. Hift. Oxf.) who 
difcovered the courfe of it through that county. Dr. Plot alfo,. 
upon the prefumption that the way muft be derived from the 
Iceni as it proceeds from Royfton, adjoining to thofe people, 
fays (Hitt. Staff. p. 393.) “« I cannot imagine how the Roman. 
«© way through Worcefter, Warwick, and Staffordfhires,, came 
«* to be called the Ikineld-ftreet except thofe people were alfo 
‘<a part of the Iceni.” And adds (p. 400.) ‘* The other [ki- 
«¢ neld-ftreet in Oxfordfhire feems alfo to be called fo from: 


[m] Plot’s map ftill more clearly. 
{n] Effay on the four great Roman ways, at the end of the fixth volume of 
Leland’s Itinerary. 


‘¢ pafling: 
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-s¢ pafling through the other Iceni of Norfolk, &c. only I look 
« upon this of Staffordfhire as the more remarkable of the twa, 
«© and fo to be that Iknild-ftreet which is ufually reckoned one 
«¢ of the four bafilical or great ways of England, and not that 
«“ of Osfordthire, this being raifed all along, paved at fome 
«¢ places, and very fignal almoft wherever it goes, whereas that 
<¢ of Oxfordthire is not fo there, whatever it may be in other 
<¢ counties.” In his Hiftory of Staffordthire (p. 316) he quotes 
Holinthed, « who fancies the Iknild-ftreet began fomewhere 
s* in the South, and fo held on towards Cirencefter, Birming- 
« ham and Litchfield, by Derby and Chefterfield, and croffing 
“¢ the Watling-ftreet fomewhere in Yorkfhire, ftretched forth 
«¢ in the end tothe mouth of the Tine at the main fea.” 
Mr, Wife, in his Antiquities in Berks, p. 41, finds this lefier 
Iknild-ftreet through Buckinghamafhire to Oxfordthire, where 
Mr. Gale lofes it, viz. at Strateley, and thence traces it all 
through that county by the White-horfe hill to Bifhoptton in 
Wilts, where, as before mentioned,. I difcovered its terminating 
and coinciding with the real Ikineld-ftreet near Ogbourn St. 
George. Mr. Wife fays fo], * From Bifhopfton at points to- 
«‘ wards Abury, and perhaps to the Devizes, but not at all to 
«¢ Salifbury as is commonly imagined.’ He does not allow its 
derivation from the Iceni, but rather takes 1t from the termina- 
tion of the word Agricola, But Dr. Stukeley condemns both 


fo} He fays it goes Weft to Bluberry, and near that town is vifible enough ; 
a hill between Afton and Bluberry called Bluberton, appears ‘to have been a 
Roman fortification, theugh the works are now nearly demolifhed. From 
Bluberry to Wantage, -but whether by the modern great road to Upton and 
Harwell, or more to the left to Chilton under the hills till we come to Lockyng, 
where is a raifed way called Icleton-meer, pointing to Wantage, he doubts. 
After it pafled Wantage it is called Icleton way all under the hills between 
them and Childrey, Sparfholt, Uffington, fo under White-horfe-hill, leaving 
Woolften and Compton on the right, thence to Afhbury and Bithopften, p. 43. 
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the Iknild-ftreets, calling the true one from Gloucefter to 
Yorkfhire by the name of the Ricning-way, from his whim- 
fical derivation of the Saxon, Rige, Dorfum. This he imagines 
runs from Gloucefter fomewhere towards the mouth of the Se- 
vern; but he traces a Roman caufeway from Gloucefter by 
Birdlip hill to Cirencefter and Cricklade. Between Gloucefter 
and Birdlip hill he defcribes it as appearing with a very high 
ridge, very ftraight, and prodigious fteep and rocky. He alfo 
mentions Ogbourn St. George, and Badbury camp, between 
which two is Ogbourn, but he takes no notice of the caufeway — 
here. As Mr. Gale terminates the Oxfordfhire Ikineld-ftreet 
at Roy{ton, or Barley near it, in Harts, I imagine Dr. Stukeley’s 
courfe of his Icening-{treet through the county of Norfolk to 
~ Royfton muft be chimerical. From Royfton he calls it Ice- 
ning-{treet through the whole courfe of Plot’s Ikineld-ftreet, to 
Goreing, but gives no reafon why he differs in the name from 
all other authors. He does not carry it over the Thames to 
Strateley, but dreams that. it goes from Goreing to Newberry, 
and thence he fuppofes to Chute caufeway. 

The antiquity of Wanborough, mentioned in the above ac- 
count, has been noticed by Camden’s Annotator in {peaking of 
Barbury caftle. A cup fuppofed to be a Patera ufed in libations 
has been fince found at Rudge in the parifh of Froxfield on the 
Roman way between Speen and Marlborough, about four miles 
Eaft of the Ikineld-ftreets croffing the faid way and the Kennet. 
This cup is defcribed by Horfley, p. 329, and he has given an 
_ engraving of it, Ne 74. 

About the fame diftance upon the river is Littlecot, the ane 
crent and noble feat of the Pophams, in whofe park in 1730 
was difcovered about two feet under the furface of the earth a 
teffelated pavement, which has been engraved by Vertue from a 
drawing made by Mr. George, fteward to Mr. Popham; in the 

Wor. .VIL: O margin 
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margin is a verbal defcription of it, drawn up by the late Dr. 
Ward of Grefham College. 

‘This curious piece of antiquity has been fihee deftroyed, but 
Mr, George made an exact draught of it on feveral fheets of pa- 
per, in which all the parts and figures were exprefled in their 
proper colours. From this drawing his widow afterwards made 
a beautiful carpet in needle-work, reduced to the fize of near 
one inch to a foot of the original. Mrs. George fetting up a 
boarding-fchool for young ladies after the death of her hufband, 
employed fome years in working this noble carpet, which fhe 
earried to Andover on removing to that place, and afterwards 
prefented it to her benefactor Mr. Popham, who got it engraved 
by Vertue. 

Mr. George left a drawing of another teffelated pavement 
found at Froxfield farm in the fame parifh ; it is an oblong, di- 
vided into three parts, prettily ornamented, but not adorned with 
any animal figures. 

In 1725 he found another at Rudge, on his own eftate, of 
which he took ‘a draught, and had it engraved by Wander 
Guchte. 

His widow had alfo a drawing of another teffelated pave- 
ment, without figures, which was in being when this account 
was drawn up; and Mr. ....... fays he faw it under the 
dung in the farm yard of Nighton farm, the eftate of Mr. 
Popham, on the North fide of the Kennet, over againft Lit- 
tlecot. 

In this parith of Froxfield, at Rudge, Mr. George alfo difco- 
vered the walls and foundations of a Roman hypocauft, and 
other buildings, in which ruins and a well, he found earthen 
pots with large quantities of Roman eae and feveral inftru- 
ments belonging to their facrifices, particularly a Secefpita, and 
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the above mentioned Patera defcribed by Horfley. That gen- 
tleman would not have exprefled his furprize at its being found 
there, if he had known of the profufion of other curiofities 
difcovered thereabouts upon a Roman way fo near to the 
Ikineld-ftreet, that again fo near to Marlborough, the ancient 
Cunetio, diftinguifhed by many Roman works near the caftle, 
and the mount or keep thrown up by them; thefe again fo 
near the Vicinal way to the Hermin-ftreet, co-inciding, as above 
defcribed, with the Ikineld-ftreet ; fo near Barbury and Bad- 
bury hills, and fo near Wanborough, which I have fhewn to be 
a Roman ftation between Speen and Cirencefter, and at ‘which 
place that Roman way from Speen unites with the Ikineld- 
ftreet. . 


“0's KI. Mr. 
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XI. Mr. Willis oz the Roman Portway. 
Read February 2, 1786, 


“9S ELE Roman Caufeway which runs from the N. E. to 

the §. W. of the kingdom through Hants and Wilts, is 
known. through thofe counties by the name of the Portway. 
If I may be allowed to give this name to thofe ways in 
Antoninus’s Itinera which run in a North Eafterly dire@tion 
from this road in Hants, and South Wefterly from its Wilt- 
fhire limit, the Portway is as long as either of the two great 
ways 7 longitudinem; and if it isa Roman way from the Eaftern — 
fea coaft to Hampfhire, and from Wilts to the fea coaft Weft- 
ward, it would exceed them. ‘That it does fo, feems to be re- 
ferred to in the charter granted by queen Elizabeth to the Bo- 
rough of Andover, which is on the Portway between London 
and the Land’s-end. The claufe is this; «* Confiderantefque 
‘* quod burgus five villa de Andever eft villa antiqua et popu- 
*« lofa et communis via (Anglicé a thorough-fare) per totum reg- 
‘¢ num noftrum Angliz in partes occidentales.” Antoninus’s 
gth Iter carries us in this direCtion from Caiftor near Norwich, 
(Venta Icenorum) to London; his zth from London to Sil- 
chefter; from whence we know it by the name of the Portway 
through Hants and Wilts, viz. to Old Sarum and thence to 
Stretford. From Old Sarum the rth Iter continues it to Dor- 
chefter and Exeter. 


3 As 
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As the word porta denotes the name of city from fortare to 
carry the plough where the gates were intended, fo Portway 
here might perhaps take the name from uniting the fix Roman 
cities here mentioned; therefore the whole from Norwich to 
Exeter feems to have properly the name of Portway. . | 

The imperial Iter is from London through Pontes to Silchef- 
ter. Dr. Stukeley reckons Staines to be Pontes; but Mr. Horfley 
takes it to be Old Windjor. The latter feems to agree beft with 
the Old Portway, which, fince the demolition of Si/chefer, has 
become ufelefs, and the modern poft road which comes through 
Staines, Bafingftoke, &c. does not unite with it till they both 
come to Andover, where alfo, fince the deftruction of Old Sa- 
rum, they again feparate; and they meet no more. The poft 
road from Andover runs through Salifbury; the Portway croffes 
the Bourn at Porton (to which it probably gives name), goes’ 
by the Eaft gate of Old Sarum where it coincides with the 
Roman way from Winchefter, croffes the Avon at Stretford, and 
then afcends the hill [a]. 

From the difufe of this London road to Silchefter, the other 
many roads from the latter, in the time of the Romans, are now 
become almoft invifible. 

Mr. Camden takes notice of the Portway, faying, v. I..p.219. 
‘© There is a Roman road paffes weftward from Silchefter’ 
‘ss through Pamber, a thick and woody foreft, by fome places: 
¢* that are now uninhabited; it runs through Lichfield, and fo 


fa] From hence Dr. Stukeley traces it, under the name of the Lkenz/d Street, 
ever the Nadre and Willey near Bemerton, where the ftony ford is vifible, to 
Nether Hampton, over the race-courfe, lord Pembroke’s hare-warren, the 
brook at Stony Stratford, along the great downs to Cranborn Chace, through 
the woods to Vernditch Lodge, a mile and half Eaft from Woodyates, and jutft 
before its coming to this place it croffes the vallum and ditch that divides 
Wilts from Dorfet. After this Mr. Hutchins traces it through that county into 


Devoshire. 
“ t@ 
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** to the foreft of Chute, pleafant for its fhady trees and the 
«* diverfions of hunting, where the huntfmen and forefters ad- 
« mire its paved rifing ridge.” Mr, Taylor, in his map of 
Hants, weftward of Silchefter, has loft this way in the uninha- 
hited Pamber foreft, but from Ewhurft he traces it minutely 
through the parifh of Lichfield, and thence to Finckly farm in 
the parith of Andover. Finckly, when Camden wrote, was the 
Eaft walk of Chute foreft, which foreft at that time extended 
from thence through the N. W. part of Hants to the N..E. 
of Wayhill, viz. Clanvill Street its moft northern extent in 
this county being at the upper end of that ftreet which divides 
it from Wilts at Wakefwood, called Foreft-farm. , On the 
other fide of that {treet from Wakefwood, it was called Chute- 
foreft, Wilts. The whole has been difafforefted many years ; 
but Finckly remained a part of it till Charles II. granted it to 
general Monk, to whofe heirs it does now, or did lately, belong. 
The Caufeway runs in an eminent elevation through this now 
farm-yard; and the woodlands to the North, which the map 
obferves, make it {till retain the appearance of foreft [4]. Dr. 

Stukeley 


[4] The town of Andover itfelf was part of, or had a ftrong relation to, this 
royal foreft in queen Elizabeth’s time. In the charter granted by that queen, 
the dire&ts'the corporation to devife a common feal to. be affixed to their writ- 
ings, &c. They accordingly chofe it to be a lion ftanding under an oaken tree, 
which denotes a royal foreit, and is now their arms or common feal. I have 
been favoured with the fight of a writing in the poffeffion of an honour- 
able gentleman, in his colle¢tion of fome curious papers of lord Burleigh’s, 
which corroborates this, and fhews the extent of Chute foreft, Hants. It is 
intituled ‘* A furvey of the foreft of Chute Wiltthire and Chute Hampfhire, 
by Mr. John Tavernor, hir majefties furveyor general, &c. Jan. 9, 1589-90, 
relating to firewood allowed ont of the foreft to Winchetter College.” It fays, 
*¢ The warden and {cholars of the College of St. Mary Winton have yerely by 
your honours warrant xxvi loades of woode to be taken of deede trees, dot- 
tardes, and thornes in Wakefwood and Finckley, for the frewood of Nicholas 

Venables, 
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Stukeley appears to have gone on this road from Silchefter to 
Andover without obferving that he was upon it; but that he 
was, is proved by his mention of croffling Wanfdyke intrench- 
ment, which this Caufeway does juft before it enters the great 
incloiure of Finckly, but which no other road does. 

~The Door {peaks of a fquare Roman camp in a park on a 
high promontory above Kingfcleer. This camp is drawn by Mr. 
Taylor in his map, with the Portway running by the bottom 
of it on the South fide, Kingfcleer being at the bottom on the 
North fide, From Freemantle park the Portway is fo confpi- 
cuous, and appears to the view for fome miles in fo ftreight a 
line over ait open country, that, as the Do¢tor obferves, even 
an incurious traveller muft be ftruck with the profpeét, but an 
Antiquary muft fee at once that it is a Roman Caufeway. 

From Finckly this road runs to Andover. At the meeting. 

of two of the currents which form the Andover river, viz. thofe 
from Charlton and Inham, about half a mile N. W. from An- 
dover, the Portway croffles the river; the Caufeway raifed acrofs 
the vale here by its elevation, extent, and breadth fhews the 
grandeur of the Romans in their works of this kind. This 
eaufeway extends acrofs. the vale: the perpendicular height of 
its ridge, from the furface of the river that runs through it, is 


Venables, gent. farmer of the parfonage of Andover, over and befydes x1 loades: - 
yerely lykewife allowed them of the underwoodes of Finckly now in leafe,” &c. 
As Finckly and Wakefwood the two extreme ends of Clrute foreft Hants, are’ 
hereby afcertained, another paffage in Camden: feems to fhew that the inter- 
mediate fpace to the North of Andover was in. thofe times alfo a part of the 
fame ; it fays, ‘* the river which we now call Teft, rifing out of. Chute foreft,. 
runs firft to Andover.’” The fprings which by uniting form the Andover 
river are from the bottom of Wayhill, or Clanvill, to Eaftanton; including the: 
gatermediate fprings of the two Pentons, Fofcot, Charlton and Inham, all 
which I fappofe were in Mr. Camden’s- time’ in Chute foreft Hants.; for im 
Chute fore Wilts no fpring fupplying a river ever exifted. 

eight 
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eight yards, The vale between the Caufeway and Inham, 
where the {pring rifes, was formerly a pond, fo that the Caufe- 
way was, as at Alresford, the ftank or head. There is no bridge 
over the opening through which the river runs, nor any appear- 
ance of there having been one; but I am inclined to think there 
was formerly a mill here, becaufe the field adjoining to the 
North fide is called Mill-field, and I have feen a very large 
overfhot mill at Waltham turned by the fall of the water of 
Waltham pond, the bay of which I take to be made by the Ro- 
man road from Winchefter to Portchefter. 


Dr. Stukeley names this way the Icening-ftreet, and where it 
runs over an open country to Stretford, calls it Port-lane, in= 
ftead of Portway, though in faé& no one in the neighbourhood 
ever knew it by any other than the latter name. 

There is a remarkable tree on the Caufey [c], under which 
the reprefentatives of Old Sarum are chofen, and by a refolution 
of the Houfe of Commons in... . . the owners of the lands of 
the fite of that city, as alfo of other lands nominated as reach- 
ing from thence to Stretford, on both fides the Port-way, are the 
electors. | 

Dr, Stukeley has given a view [d] of Old Sarum and Salif- 
bury from an encampment which the country people call Fig- 
bury-ring (and which Mr. Camden in his map of Wilts calls 
Frippefbury, or Trippefoury), and in it he gives a view of the 
Caufeway (from Brige) of the modern poft-road from Andover | 
to Salifbury, and a portion of the Pori-way, which he calls the 
Icening-fireet, up the hill beyond Stretford; but what feems a 
wilful omiffion is, that, to avoid the view of the Portway in its 
eaftern courfe from Andover to Old Sarum, he fhews no road 


[¢] So faid about twenty years ago, - 
[2] Vol, I, plate 66, 


at 
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at all from that eaftern courfe, though that courfe of the real 
Port-way, and his imaginary Icening-/fireet from Chute Caufe- 
way, are within the compafs of his plate. He fhews the way 
from. Winchetter’ crotiing the Bourn river at Ford, and its 
courfe from thence to Old Sarum; and, when he viewed this, he 
could not but fee alfo the Port-way crofling that river near 
Porton (to which it gives name) running thence, in full fight 
of a perfon ftanding on the top of Figbury-ring, to the Eatt 
gate of Old Sarum. In his view of Old Sarum [e] he has marked 
it as the Icening sireet. 

(Mr. Hutchins, in his hiftory of Dorfetthire, follows Dr. 

euler] in calling this the Zhenild-freet, and adopts his account 
of its paflage from Norfolk into Wilts, together with his mif- 
take ia calling it Port-lane inftead of Port. ~Way, at Stretford ; 
but inits progrefs through Dorfetthire he corrects. other errors 
of the Dodtor’s, defcribes it minutely, and fuppofes it gees to 
Exeter.] 
_ Mr. Wdilis claims the merit of firk difcovering this road from 
S.lchefter to Andover, and thence to Old Sarum, and obferves 
that though the Jaw of St. Edward Le) touching the four Ro- 
man ways, the Watling-ftreet, Foffe, Ikineld- fireet and Erming- 
ftreet, mentions two of them running in the length, and two 
in the breadth of the kingdom, yet Dr. Stukeley’s hypothefis 
makes one only in the length, and three in the breadth, 


fz] Vol. 1. plate 65. : 

Tf] Pax regis multiplex eft—alia.quam habent quatuor check Watling- 
ftrete, Foffe, Hikenild-ftrete, et Erming ftrete, quorum duo in longitudinem 
regni, alii duo in latitudiuem diftenduntur. Horfley, Brit. Rom, /p. 587. 
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XI Mr. Willis’s Account of the Battles between Edmund 
Tronfide and Canute. 


Read February g, 1786. 


"R. WILLIS, in endeavouring to afcertain the place 

where fome battles were fought between Edmund 
Ironfide and Canute, ‘which are mentioned by our old hifto- 
rians in fuch a manner as to have left the {pot doubtful to Mr. 
Camden and others, obferves, that Dr. Stukeley, in his letter to 
lord Pembroke, {peaking of Pigbury-ring, near Salifbury, fays, 
«© To the eaft is Clarendon, which your lordthip firft obferved. 
“ from old writings ought to be called Clorendun, from the fa-. 
‘© mous camp halfa mile off the park mear the Roman road; 
‘© this was made or repaired by Conftantius Chlorus, father of 
‘ Conftantine the Great: this camp therefore properly written 
‘s is Chloridunum, being a beautiful fortification of a round form,,. 
— & ona dry chalky hill.” 

To this, fays Mr. Willis, I cannot agree, it being, as the Doc= 
tor obferves, perfectly circular. It is generally “Noted that the: 
camps. of the Romans were angular, thofe of the Saxons and 
Danes circular. I fhould therefore call this Canute’s Camp, In. 
the long ftruggle between the Danes and Saxons, thefe fouthern, 
parts of the kingdom were more remarkably the feat of the 
war, fo that the Belge fhew more of their antiquities, viz.. 
camps and barrows, than the northern counties, where the Ro- 
man monuments of antiquity more abound. Figbury-ring, 


Nedbury-~ 
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Nedbury-hill, Quarley-hill, Dunbury (or properly Danebury) 
hill, Bury-hill, Bakefbury-hill, are all fine encampments of a 
circular form, with a va{t many barrows attending them. Thefe, 
and particularly one called Canute’s barrow (thewn in Mr. 
Taylor’s map of Hants), and another between Figbury-ring and 
Old Sarum called 4n-dbarrow, fituate on the Portway between 
Andover and Old Sarum, are evident proofs that many battles 
were fought in this f{pace, and in that between Winghekas and 
Old Sarum. 

The accounts of that time are fhort and imperfe&t; and vari- 
ous have been the opinions as to the fituation of fome of the 
places named as the fcenes of a¢tion. 

The Saxon Chronicle [2], Wiliam of Malmefbury 3], and 
Henry of Huntingdon [c], fpeak of one battle fought at Peonna 
near Gillingham in Dorfetthire, and of another at Scear/an. 
This Sceorfian, Mr. Camden thinks, muft be the four fhire ftones 
near Rolrich in Oxfordthire, parting the four counties of Ox- 
ford, Warwick, Gloucefter, and Worcefter [d]; his right re- 
verend annotator makes it to be Sherfian in the N. W. of 
Wilts [e]. Speed fixes it at Sherejlan in Worcefterhhire. 

Roger de Hoveden fays, that Edmund hattened into Dorfet- 
fhire to meet Canute, fought with him at Peonna near Gilling- 
bam, and beat him. Afterwards, in the middle of fummer, 
he got together a greater army to fight Canute, who met him 
in Hwidtia [f] in a place called Ceorflan, where though the 
perfidious Edric and many others had joined the Dane, the 
battle was fo long and obftinate, that when the fun fet the two 


[2] Sub anno 1016, To] Lib. ii. 40. 

{c], Lib. vi. 2085 5, [4] V.1. 293. col. 1.ad fin. 

lz] -V; D195. col. 2. 

[7] Gibfon fays the Wiccii inhabited part of Gloucefter, Worcefter, and 
Warwick, fhires. Brit. y. I. 456. 
} oD armies 
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armies parted from mere wearinefs. The next day Edmund 
would have entirely routed Canute, but for a ftratagem of Ediic¢ 
notwithftanding which they fought till the dufk of the evening, 
and then; as the day before, being {pent with fatigue, parted 
by confent. Canute quitted his camp filently in the night, and 
avent towards Londen, which when Edmund found in the morn= 
ing, he went into the country of the Weft Saxons [gs]. 

Polydore Vergil [4] gives an account of three fucceffive ea 
tles, and is much more particular. He fays, 

« Canuto feftinante cum Edmundo confligere quem interea 
audierat Andoveram, qui eft pagus ad milliaria xv prope ‘Sarifbe- 
riam, reverfum efle; quo ubi pervenit, caftra im confpectu hof- 
tium aco plano pofuit, fuefque in aciem eduxit. Nec recufivit 
certamen Edmundus, wt ‘figna ab hofte efferr vidit : ab hor% 
tertid jam fermé ad no@tem: pugnam extraxerant, et ipfa pugna 
in neutram partem inclinata adhuc ftabat, cum Edticus pralio. 
egreffus, Anglos territandi causa, in fpeculam quandam afcendit, 
ibique vociferans Edmundum interemptum gladium ofendebat 
cruore manantems; quem. ita clamitantem ‘nihil proprius face 
tum quam ut fagittari: Angl interfiterent. -Ceterum ea ‘res. 
autoribus haud bono fuit, Anglus indignatione aceenfus, fuos. 

fimul cohortatus, tanto immpetu im haltes prorupit, ut primum e 
loco moverit, déin animis ferventibus, fugavit ;: feciflet ingens 
tem cedem fi per noctem, quae jam -multa erat, Jicuifler. 

. © Canutys.profligatus, totam ‘ao€tem itinere facto Vintoniam 
verfus in locum tutum fe recipit. Edmundus. verd hoftem mis 
‘aime perfecutus, Sarisberiam Aexit iter, opem: laturus civibus. 
qui abd altero Dacorum manu eppugnabantur.. 

“* Adfuit non multo pofCanutus. Tum non’ longé ab urbe 
iterum infiruGis aciebus -manum conferunt; fit’ pugna atrox, 


fe} Pars I. 24g. b. 
[4] Lib. VII. p. 169, 170. : 
2 xecentibus 
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recentibus animis corporibufque, quam aquo marte utringue diu 
commifiam nox omnibus jam feflis militibus diremit. | 

“ Pojlero die Angli a fole orto ufque eo in acie ftetere dum 
Canutus in certamen defcendit; pugnatum eft acriter, pari tamen 
eventu, et multa utriufque partis cade, et cum jam vefper diel 
inftaret, zquo prelio difceffum eft. 

*¢ Deindé altero die uterque exercitus per otium cibum ca- 
piunt; ac hefterno praelio interfectos in unum congeftos crer 
mant, neque | interea arma deponunt. Plus viginti millia homie 
num utrinque defiderata.” 

Whatever doubts there may have been as to the fite of Sceor- 
flan, Mr. Willis thinks he can fix the place where the battles 
mentioned by Polydore were fought, and probably that near. 
Scearfian was one-wof them. 

He fays, Canute marched from London to attack Edmund is in 
the Weft near Andover. The Portway runs through Andover.to 

Saran adcjoiming to Way-hill [7]. The firft of thefe battles 
wherein Edrie attempted to throw the Englith army into confu- 
fion, according to Polydore, was fought i loco plano, vot far 
from Andover, and probably in Sarflan-fields near Way-hill. 
From Way-hill Canute’s flight to Winchefter in one night 
was but about a dozen miles; nor was Edmund’s march the 
next morning to Old Sarum a much greater diftance, and on 
the military Portway. Iu further proof that this was the fpot 
en which the battle was fought, it is to be obferved that there. 
is one large barrow at Penton, and about four more upon, and 
on the edge of, the hill, of which one is adjoming to Sceorflan 
or Sarfan field, all an open country, zm loco plano. 

Canute may be fuppofed to have recruited his forces at Win- 
chefter ; for in no long time after this defeat Polydore fays, not 


[2] Way-hill may be fo called from its vicinity to the Port-way ; Penton 
Grafton is inthis -parith. 


far 
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‘far from the city (viz. Old Sarum, which Edmund had marched 
to relieve) he again offered battle, and defcended to fight the 
Englith. This may be eafily explained that Canute had marched 
on the Roman road, and made Figbury-ring his camp, from 
whence (defcendit) he came down to fight the two fucceeding | 
days, in the valley between his camp and Old Sarum. ‘The 
large barrow called 4n-darrow, fituate near the Bourn river, On 
the oppofite fide from the camp, and near the city, was proba- 
bly the place of action, and oe burial alin of the 20,000 burnt 
bodies flain in the two battles. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Willis thinks it much more reafonable 
to give Fighury-ring the name of Campus Canuti, than that of 
Campus Chlori; and that the accounts of any of thefe battles, as 
related by Mr. Camden, Dr. Gibfon and Mr. Speed, muft appear 
very improbable, when fo eafily accounted for by Canute’s flight 
to Winchefter, and Edmund’s march to: Old Sarum ; and when 
another Sarftan, unnoticed by them, is fourid, sel 
therewith. a 
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XIII. Od/ervations on antient Spurs. By Francis 
Grofe, E/g. F.A.S. Ina Letter to John Topham, 


E/q: 


Read March 3, 1785. 


SiR, 


AVING obferved that the equeftrian figures on the Great 
Seals of moft of our kings and ancient barons from the 
Conqueit to the time of Edward ‘TL. are reprefented with fpurs 
confifting of only one point, fomewhat refembling the gaffle 
with ch fighting cocks are armed, I have endeavoured to 
trace out the origin of thefe fpurs, ea appear to have been 
worn after the invention of the rouelle, or wheel {pur (fo. called 
from the revolution of its {picula about an. axis),. feveral of our 
kings and great barons being on different feals fometimes repre- 
fented with one, and fometimes with the other fpecies. 

At what period fpurs were firft invented 'feems unknown. 
Common fenfe points out that they muft be nearly coeval with _ 
the art of riding on horfeback, a man kicking a dull or tired 
horfe would foon difcover he ftood in need of a more powerful: 
ftimulus than his heels, and it does not feem to require any ex- 
traordinary effort of genius to invent and fix to the feet fome 
kind of {pur or goad. ; 

That the Romans had fpurs, at leatt as early as the Auguftan® 
age, is proved by the concurrent teftimony of diverfe writers. 
Notwithftanding this, for fome reafon not eafy to difcover, 
among the many equeftrian figures, that have furvived the ra~ 

vages 
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vages of war, time, and weather, none of the riders are repre- 
fented with fpurs, or any equivalent ‘contrivance. Be 

Cicero makes ufe of the word calcar, to fignify a fpur, and 
aifo wis that termi ina metaphori¢al fénfe, as, fuch an posts 
a bridle, fch an one afpur, to Apkip ater Lhaoee 90 Guic k, 
and the other too “fom es : ee i re 
Virgil phrafes the fpur, a Feel ‘thod wide iron; Aneid, ai. 
sah Gs scala 

Quadrupedemque citum féerrata calce fatigat. 
And Sihius Italicus, vit. 696. 
Ferrata calce atque- eifufa targus habena 
Cun@antem impeilebat ans 
Livy inefitions {purs: xxii. 6. “* Subditifque calcaribus equo 
per confertiffimam hoftium turbam impetus fecit.” And Plautus 
Afin. 3. 3. 118. ** Nam jam-calcari quadrupedem agitabo ad- 
verfum ¢livum.” Many more inftances. might be cited, but 
thefe it is conceived will be full fufficient. : 

Montfaucon fuppofes that the ancient {puts were fmall points 
of iron faftened to a little plate of metal fixed to the fhoe, on 
the fide of the heel, for fuch he has feen worn. by the peafants 
in France; and to fuch points he conceives: that fentence in the 
Acts ‘of the Apoftles [a] to allude, “* It ts hard to kick againft 
the pricks,” the fame ‘as 1 pulse by Térence [2], who fays,’ 
‘Contra ftimulum ne calces 3’ seks Bee alto gives the delineation of 
an antient fpur, confifting ofa point fixed to an iron femicitcle, . 
contrived to hook upon the e thoe, A copy of this is given among 
the other fketches ; ; fee N° i. Pl. Hil. 

This kind of fpur-is found on. many of our antient ‘monu- 
fhents, particularly on thofe crofs- legged figures, vulgarly 
though improperly called Knights Templars, as well on thofe 
in relref as thofe engraved on brafs plates ; a very elegant hag 


[4] IX, gs [5] Phorm. 1. ii, 28, ae 
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men taken from the figure of the earl of Cornwall in Weft- 
minfter Abbey is fhewn in PI. II. fig, 2. 

Randal Holmes in his Academy of Armory has a figure of 
one of thefe fpurs digged up at Chefter in the year 1670. He 
fays fome term it a gag {pur, and fuppofes from its magnitude 
that it belonged to a giant. See a fketch of it Pl. UI. fig. 3. 

Spurs confifting of only one point, but of an enormous length 
and thicknefs, are ftill, or were very lately, worn by the Moors. 
A drawing of one of them of the fame fize as the original is 
here exhibited in Pl. IV. fig. 1. It formerly belonged to the 
Rev. Mr. Goftling of Canterbury. Similar fpecimens are in the 
colleGtion at Don Saltero’s Coffee-houfe in Chelfea, and Sir 
Afhton Lever’s Mufeum. 

Blount in his Law Dictionary mentions a {pur of this kind, 
which he calls a prye&, and cites a charter in the 1ft of 
Richard II. of certain lands held by Sir Nicholas de Langforde 
in “Kinvald-merfh c. Derby by the fervice of finding one horfe, 
one fack and one pryck for the king’s wars in Wales. He like- 
wife adds, that this fort of {pur was worn by a body of light 
horfemen in the reign of Henry VUI. thence called prickers. But 
with refpect to this laft cited authority, it feems doubtful whe- 
ther the pryck mentioned in this and diverfe other charters, 
does not mean a goad [c], fuch as is ufed for the driving of 
oxen, particularly as by the fack, the horfe here mentioned 
feems intended for the carriage of baggage, and befides only one 
pryck is mentioned, which could not have been the cafe with 
the {pur unlefs the fame reafoning was then adopted, that has 
fince been made ufe of by Butler in his Hudibras. 

As a farther elucidation of the fubject, I endeavoured to pro-. 
cure an authentic fpecimen of this fort of fpur, and in vain for 


[c] Blount explains it fo in his Jocular Tenures, and fays it is elfewhere in 
Latin called compunétum, 


Vor. VIII. Q fome 
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fome time fearched the Britifh Mufeum, that of Sir Afhton 
Lever, and diverfe private colle€tions, but at length was fo 
lucky as to difcover a very complete one of iron in the cabinet 
of Francis Robfon, Efg. of Chelfea, found in the parith of N. 
Stoke, Oxfordthire, and to hear of another of brafs in the pof- 
feffion of Guftavus Brander, Efg. Of-the firft a drawing is here 
given, Pl. III. fig. 4. The other being packed up ina large 
cheft, I could not get a fight of it, but by Mr. Brander’s de- 
fcription it feems to be older and more ornamented than that 
belonging to Mr. Robfon. 

The rouelle or wheel {pur, though evidently an after-thought 
or improvement on the pryck, was, as I have before obferved, 
worn in common with it, about the time of the Conqueft. It 
had however the fuperiority in many inftances: if the point was 
broken or bent in the pryck fpur it became entirely ufelefs, 
whereas by the rotation of the wheel the place was fupplied 
with a fucceffion of others, and the fame motion prevented its 
injuring the horfe. 

The points of the antient rouelle or rowell fpurs were of a 
great length, an inftance of which occurs in the fpur, Pl. V. 
fig. 1. drawn from one of the fame fize, late in the poffeffion 
ef the Rev. Mr. Goftling. The length of its rowels from the 
centre to the point is three inches, of the neck of the {pur on a 
{trait line four inches. Its weight ten ounces and a quarter. 
It was difcovered in digging the foundation for the Obelifk on 
Barnet Common, Middlefex, erected in memory of the bloody 
battle fought on that fpot, between the Houfes of York and. 
Lancafter, in which battle it is probable its owner fell, and was. 
buried'on the field of battle. 

Fauchet the French antiquary thus mentions thefe large- 
fpurs, ‘* Quant aux hommes de cheval, ils chauffoient des 
** chauffes faites des mailles, des eperons a molettes aufli larges: 
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* que la paume de Ja main: car c’eft un viel mot que la che- 
*¢ valier commence a s’armer par les chauffes.” 

On fome antient brafs funeral plates we meet with a kind of 
{pur feemingly partaking of both the pryck and rowell fpurs, 
the drawing Pl. IIL. fig. 5. taken from the collection of Craven 
Orde, Efq. will convey the form much more intelligibly than 
can be done by words. I thall only obferve that the fingle point 
feems entirely calculated for thew, as from its fhortnefs it can 
never reach the horfe. 

It would be endlefs to point out the different forts of rowell 
{purs. Drawings of two are here given, Pl. V. fig. 2. drawn 
from an iron {pur of the fame fize, now to be feen at Don 
Saltero’s Coffee-Houfe, Chelfea, and faid to have been taken by 
lord Anfon on board the Acapulco fhip. It weighs one pound 
and three quarters avoirdupoife. From its weight and fize it 
could hardly have been worn, but was in all likelyhood in- 
tended to be carried in fome folemn proceffion, inftallment, or 
funeral. 

The other Pl. 1V. fig. 2. in the poffeffion of Mr. Rawle, 
military accoutrement-maker in the Strand, feems calculated for 
walking in proceffions, the roundnefs and bluntnefs of its mol- 
lets preventing its hitching in the robes of the wearer. 

I fhall conclude this paper with introducing the drawing 
Pl. IV. fig. 3. reprefenting a fort of double pryck fpur, or goad, 
made of box wood, and feemingly not very antient. This alfo 
belongs to Mr. Rawle, 
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XIV. Account of the difcoveries in digging a Sewer 
in Lombard-ftreet avd Birchin-lane, 1786. In a 
Letter to Mr. Gough, and communicated by him. 


Read February 16, 1786. 


DEAR SIR, 

% 7 OU have expreffed a with that I fhould give you as exa& 
an account as I am able of the difcoveries which have 
lately been made by the workmen who were employed in dig- 
ging a new fewer in Lombard-ftreet and Birchin-lane. In mat- 
ters of this fort minute exactnefs as to fituation can be of little 
importance, but the modern cuftom of numbering the houfes 
will enable me to point out the places of moft of the ruins with 
tolerable accuracy. Some fmall progrefs had been made’in the 
work before I heard of it. About the latter end of O&ober I 
was informed by a friend that many fragments of old pave- 
ment were dug up, and on enquiring I found that not only 
pavements, but walls, fome coins, and numberlefs fragments of 
eatthen ware of various forms and forts were daily difcovered 
which bore the moft undoubted evidence of their antiquity and 
their Roman origin. I fhall endeavour to give you firft an ac- 
count of the difcoveries of the pavements and walls, in order to 
the underftanding which you will recolle& that Lombard-ftreet 
runs nearly from the Manfion-houfe at the Weft to Grace- 
church-ftreet at the Eaft end, and confequently that Birchin- 
Jane runs nearly from Lombard-ftreet South to Cornhill North. 
I fhall then add a catalogue of fuch coins as were found, with 


an account in whofe pofleffion they are at prefent. 
And 
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And T fhall finifh with a fet of drawings of fuch earthen and’ 
other utenfils as were any ways remarkable for their materials 
or form, and which are in my pofleffion [a]. Many of thefe you 
will perceive to be exactly fimilar to others which have been: 
found in Roman ftations in Britain and on the Continent. 

A more compleat collection of thefe is in the hands of a 
perfon who being refident on the very place of the difcovery,, 
had the beft and earlieft opportunity of becoming poffeffed of 
what was the object of his curiofity, and to whom both you 
and I, Sir, are obliged for the moft unreferved and-liberal com- 
munication.. 

A very rude plan [4] not drawn from adtual meafurement ac-- 
companies this paper, which it may ferve to explain. It will alfo 
an{wer the purpofe of fhewing the direétion of the fragments. 
of the walls, fome of which projeGted into the fewer, and- 
were by no means parallel to the direction of its fides. Such. 
was. the wall found on the North fide of the fewer near the- 
Poft Office. 

In the interval. between thofe houfes which: are numbered 
from 82 to 85, at the depth of about nine feet. from the fur- 
face a pavement was found compoied of fmall rough {tones, 
and about three feet below this, that is about twelve feet from 
the -furface, another pavement was difcovered of the kind: 
ufually fuppofed to be Roman, and compofed of {mall irregular ~ 
bricks moft of them red, but fome few black-and fome white.. 
Though they were of irregular form they did not differ much in.. 
fize, being in length about two inches, and in breadth one inch: . 
andahalf. They were roughly cemented with a yellowifh mor-- 
tar, and were laid in a.thick bed, of coarfe mortar:and ftones. 


[2] A lift.of thefe articles is fubjoined to this paper, and from them were« 
felected thofe engraven in plates VI, VII. VIII. IX. X.. 


[é] See plate V*. 
The 
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The extent of this pavement from North to South could not bs 
difcovered, as it exceeded the breadth of the fewer. From Weft 
to Eaft it extended about twenty feet. Near this pavement Eaft- 
ward, on the North fide parallel with the fide of the fewer 
ftood a wall compofed of the fmaller fized Roman brick, about 
ten feet high and eighteen feet long, in which were two flues 
near each other, one femicircular, the other rectangular and ob- 
long, the top of this wall was about ten feet below the furface 
of the ftreet. 

in the interval between the houfes numbered 72 and 82 were 
found large fragments of different kinds of pavements, fome of 
the common teflelated kind, fome fimall tefferae of different co- 
Jours, fome channelled tiles of various kinds (fee the figures 
95> 96, 97, 98.) and fome large pieces of coloured ftucco. 

Near the Poft Office on the North fide of the fewer about 
fourteen feet under the furface was found a wall of the ufual 
Roman ftru€ture. From the top for about two feet down was 
rough work, and then regular layers of flat bricks at fmaller 
intervals. Near this wall; but not more than nine feet below 
the furface, was a pavement of flat tiles, whofe length was about 
one foot five inches and four-tenths of an inch, breadth one 
foot three-tenths of an inch, thicknefs three-tenths of an inch. 

Oppofite the houfe N° 64 on the South fide of the fewer at 
the depth of twenty feet was found a piece of folid archwork 
compofed of {tones of irregular forms, and yellow mortar al- 
moft as hard as the ftones themfelves. See fig. 131. Walls of 
the fame materials as that defcribed oppofite the Poft Office 
were found on the South fide of the fewer, nearly oppofite to 
the end of Birchin-lane, and on the North fide near the houfes 
numbered 59, 57, and 55. 

Oppofite the houfes numbered 55 and 58 two walls compofed 
of the fame materials croffed the fewer. They were about two 
feet and a half in thicknefs. 

At 
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At the end of December the work in Lombard-ftreet being 
compleated, that in Birchin-lane was begun, and the following 
numbers therefore refer to houfes in that lane. 

Oppofite the houfes numbered 15 and 13 on the Eatft fide of 
the fewer, and near N° 12 on the Weft fide, and at the North 
end of the lane on the Weft fide of the fewer were walls of 
the fame materials as that near the Bo Office in Lombard- 
{treet. 

Oppofite N° 14 was a pavement of coarfe tefferae of the 
length of about five feet, which evidently lay on a flope dee 
fcending northwards. 

Oppofite N° 11 were large pemsene of fmall teffelated 
figured pavement. The tefferae meafured about one-fourth of 
an inch in each dimenfion, and were of different colours. 

Oppofite Ne 2, at the depth of about fourteen feet was found 
a pavement of chalkftones. ; 

Oppofite N° 1 a wall crofled the fewer, and near the Weft 
corner of the lane was a wall on the Weft fide of the fewer.. 


Articles 
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Articles found in’ Lombard-fireet and Birchin-lane, 
numbered as drawn, and exhibited to the Society, 
_feveral of which are engraved in the five Plates 
hereunto annexed. 


I. ECK ofa veflel of the common cream-coloured ware; 
the diameter including the rim is three inches one- 
tenth. 
2. Another, of the fame ware; diame three inches threc-. 
tenths. . 
3. Another, common red ware; diameter three inches two- 


tenths, 
4. Another, white ware; diameter three inches. 


5. Another, red ware coloured, white on the outfide ; : diame- 
ter three inches. 

6. Another, cream-coloured ware. 

4. Another, the fame ware; diameter two inches three-tenths. 

8, 9. Two others, common white ware. 

to. Another, coarfe white ware; diameter five inches three- 
tenths. 

11. Another, very coarfe dark-brown ware; diameter one 
inch one-tenth. 

12. Another, fine light-brown ware. 

13. Another, white ware; diameter two inches one-tenth. 

14. Another, light red ware. 

15. Another, very coarfe brown ware; the rim is one Mich 
feven-tenths thick. 

16. Another, fmooth brown ware ; diameter eight-tenths of an 
inch, length of the handle two inches three-tenth. Pl. VI. fig. 1. 

17. ‘The fpout of a veffe] light red ware; three inches three- 
tenths in length, Pl. VI. fig. 2. 

I 17. Neck 
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adi sae Neck of.a veflel red: wate, coloured white on the outfide. 
.: 1g. Another, light-brown ware; diameter one inch fix-tenths. 
20. ees fhining black ware; diameter two in¢hes one- 
tenth, pe ese ? 
21. * Maother, fmooth ight brown ware; diameter two inches 
one-tenth. 
22. Another, common cream- coloured ware; diameter four 
“inches and a half. PL VE figs 3. to HE A 
23. Another, light-brown wate; diameter two iliihies one- 
fourth. Ras 4c | 
(24. Another, white ware; diameter three inches five- Baths. 
25. Another, coarfe hight- brown ware; diameter four inches 
-three-tenths. 
26. Another, grey ware, fize of the figure. 
27. Another,’ red ware coloured Le gare on Hh: c duttide, 
fize the fame as the figure. 
29%, Another, coarfe reddith ware; diameter two inches three- 
— 
28. Another, eae ag ware, fize of the figure. Pl. VI. fig. 4. 
- -28*, ‘Another, coarfe brown ware; diameter two inches feven- 
ffeiiths, Bat Sie 03 ae 
29. Another, light-brown ware ; diameter fix inches, on the 
handle is the word caro; PI. VI. fig..5: © 
- ong *i “Another, light-brown Mey sfiBighe three sta e Pi: 
VIL fig. 7. 
308° "Another, common cream-coloured ware of the fize’ofithe 
figure, like 22:in {hape. ; 
a 30%. “Another, coarfe brown ware, fize ofthe igure. PILWVI. ke 6. 
AWG $29-5936345) 3590395113 F90385 39, 40, AI. Fragments of 
fhining coral-coloured ware of the fame fize assthe at 35 3 
32 are engraved Pl, VI. figs 3,9. - ; 
Ne 235. 94515 26 37. bin 40, At, are engraved. Pl. Vil 
fig. 1, 25, 83:Aor5aiO0>79' 2 Nedsid az 
N° 38 is engraved Pl. Vill. ig. 6. eS gee 
Vou. VIII. R Aer AN. 
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42.A. Fragment of a veffel, coral-coloured wares diameter fix 
inches three-fourths, depth two inches one-tenth, PI. VIII. fig. r. 

42. B. The fame to fhew the ornaments. 

43, 44. Fragments of patere, fine coral-coloured ware, fize 
of the figures. 

45. Another fragment of the fame ware; diameter fix inches 
and a half, depth one inch, in the center is the word CHIA. 

46. Fragment of an ornamented veflel, fine coral-coloured 
ware. PI, VIIL. fig. 2. 

46*. Another, differently ornamented. Pl. VIII. fig. 3: 

46**, The fame to fhew the ornaments. 

47> 485 49, 50; 51, 52, 53> 54s 55s 56, 575 $8, 59 60, 615 
62. Fragments of ornamented fine coral-coloured ware. N° 51, 
52. 58, 59, 60. are engraved Pl. VIII. fig. 4.5. PJ. IX. fig. 1. 2. 3. 

62*. Fragment of the fame ware. PI. IX. fig. 4. 

63. Another fragment of a {mall veffel of the fame ware. 

63%. Another; diameter two inches and a half, depth half an 
inch. 

64. Fragment of fine black ware with an ornamented border. 

64*. Fragment of coral-coloured ware; diameter four inches 
two-tenths, depth one inch two-tenths, : 

65. Another fragment of the fame ware. 

65*. Fragment of a veffel of dull coral-coloured ware. 

66. Fragment of fine coral-coloured ware, border orna- 
mented. | | 

66*, Fragment of a flat veffel of fine coral-coloured ware, 

67, Another fragment of the fame ware; in the center are 
the letters CRCHR. 

67*. Another flightly ornamented near the center, in (which 
are the letters MARCIP, 

68, 69, 70. Fragments of fine brown ware, flightly orna- 
mented. : 

71. Fragment of dull red ware flightly ornamented. 

4 72. A 
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72 A vefiel almoft perfect, light red ware. PI. IX. fig. 5. 

73- Another of the fame fhape, dull red ware. Pl. IX. fig. 6. 

74- Bottom of a veffel, white ware. PI.IX. fig. 7. 

75» Fragment of a very large veffel, very coarfe dark-prey 
ware. i 

76. Fragment of a veffel, fine grey ware ornameiped, Pi.) 
IX. fig. 8. 7 

77. Fragment of fine black ware ornamented. PI. X. is 

77 A. Another fragment of black ware, depth oue & iaehy and 
a half, | 

77 B. Another, coarfe light-red ornamented. 

77 C. Another, light grey fine ware. 

77 D. Another grey. 

77 E. Another grey. 

77 ¥. Another fine black, 

77 G. Another fine grey. 

77 H. Another fine fhining grey. 

771. Another dull grey, 

77K. Another fine fhining black. 

77L. Another dull grey. 

7M. Another dull grey. 

78. A perfec veifel, dark brown coarfe ware. PI. X. fig. 2, 

79. A fragment of glafs, dark-blue ground, the marks are 
{tained red, green, and various colours. PI. X. fig. 3. 

80. Another fragment of glafs, white and curioufly orna- 

mented, Pl. X. fig. 4. 

81, Another fragment of glafs. Pl. X. fig. 5. 

82, Lid of a veflel, of earthen ware; the infide and rims are 
white, the reft is dark-brown and highly glazed. Pl. X. fig. 6. 

8 3. Neck of a phial of wets glafs. Pl. X. fig. 7. 

The above figures from 46 to 83 were all drawn the fize of 
the originals, 


Rez 84, Fragment 
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84..Fragment of a veffel of greenith glafs, height four inches 
three-fourths, diameter two inches three-fourths. Pl. .X. fig, 8. 

85. Handle of a veffel, green glafs, fize of the figure. . PI. X. 
fig. g. 
"36 A, 86 B. Bottom of a vefiel of yellowith-green glafs, fize 
of the figure. 

87. Figement of a veffel of grey fine ware, fize of the figuie. 

88 A. Fragment of coarfe light-brown ware, diameter in- 
cluding the rim, one foot, depth three inches three-fourths, on 
the rim is soLLvs F. as expreffed in a fac fimile, fig. B. Pl. X. 
igs te 

89, 90, 91, 92, 93. Fac fimiles of words on different frag- 
ments of the fame kind of veffels, as fig. 88. Pl. X. $8: Ll; 
12.08, 14,-55. 

ee Fragment of the fame kind, on the rim the letters as in 

S10 as cele C6. 

ee 96, 97, 98 A. 98 B. Fragments of different an of 
channeled bricks found in Lombard-ftreet between the houfes 
numbered 72 and 82, and in different parts of Birchin-lane. 
98 A. is exhibited Pl. X. fig. 17. 

99 A. 99 B. Brafs ring. Pl. VII. fig. 9. 

100 A. 100 B. Bead of earthen ware. Pl. VIL: ae 10. 

101. Brafs key. Pl. VII. fig. 11. 

102. Brafs, fuppofed part of a fitting figure, but melted ‘or 
crufhed. PJ. VII. fig. 12. 

103. Fragment of a veffel of coarfe oe -brown ware. 

The above from 94 to 103 are all the fize of the figures. 

104. Fragment of a veffel of coarfe brown Ware; diameter 
one foot. 

105. Handle, coarfe light-brown ware, length one foot. 

106. Bottom of a large veffel, coarfe red ware, the upper part 
of a lighter colour, length one foot fix inches, breadth eleven 
inches and a half. Pl, VIL. fig. 33, 


2 107, Fragment 
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107. | Fragment of the: fame kind, of, veffel, nine inches fix- 
tenths in dength, diameter jive inches, , 

108. Stand of a veffel, common. brown ware; donee hte 
inches and a half, height two inches, : 

109. Fragment of a patera, coarfe light-red ware ; diameter 
four inches two-tenths, 

110, Fragment of a veflel with a handle, coarfe cream-co- 
loured ware, fize of the fioure. 

rrt. Another fragment, very fine black ware; diameter two 
inches eight-tenths. a 

-1r2. Another, cream-coloured ware, marked with red lines. 

113. Another, fine brown {prinkled with gold. 

114. Another, coarfe brown ware. Pl. VII. fig. 1 

115. Handle, cream-coloured ware almoft firait. . 

116, 117. Handles of the fame ware. 

118. Fragment of the fame ware. 

The above from 112 to 118, are the fize of the figures,. 

11g. Round brick with a prominence on one. fide, and a ca- 
vity on the other two inches thick, diaineter nine dei rr 
VI. fig. 10. 

120. Fragment with the appearance of a face, fize of the 
figure. 

121. Flue, red brick, length fixteen inches and a half, breadth 
fix. inches anda half, depth five inches. 

122. Another; length ten inches, breadth fix inches fix-tenths, 

123. Tile bent; length eight inches. 

124. Large veffel of coarfe brown ware, entire when firft dif- 
covered, but broken by the workmen; diameter of the bottom 
one foot, height about four feet, borders flightly ornamented. 

125. Drain of hard ftone, about two feet long. 

130. Wall with two flues. eee 

131. Archwork, found oppofite N° 64 in Pee oe ae 

‘he. 
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The following Letters are on fragments of coral-coloured ware: 


OFMWRRA OFMO LIVSC ARGOF 
OF-NIGR ‘OFMSCVI OFMCCA MARCIF 
OF -FSAR TIENI CRCH RIVICA 
F-ELCIO ‘OFMO CEHA RAVLVS 
RVFNI PP.PATERMI 
VItV BRITAW/IL 


Coins: found in Lombard-ftreet and Birchin-lane. 

Antoninus Pius. M. B. reverfe effaced. 

Antoninus Pius, M. B. reverfe BrITANNIA, in the poffeffion 
of Mr, Jackfon, much corroded. 

Claudius. M. B. 1 in the poffeffion of Mr. Bland, banker. 

Nerva. M.-B. i 

Vefpafian. M. B. 

‘Diocletian. M. B. reverfe-1vsTiTra. 

Gallienus. B. : 

‘Conftantinus, \ near 300 brafs were found in the ground, 

Tetricus. together. 

Antonia Aug. M. B. reverfe tr. CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG, PM. 
TR. P. IMP. Pp. P. &. C. in the poffeflion of Mr. Barnet, banker. 

Silver. 

Alexander Severus, -fmall fize imp. sEV. ALE. ..» AVG. re= 
verfe, vIRT. AVG. in the pofleffion of Mr. Jackfon. 

Antoninus Pius, {mall fize, gold, reverfe 1vsraria. 

Gold. | 

Nero. Nero Cxfar Auguftus, reverfe 1vppiTeR cvsros, in 
the pofleffion of Mr. Jackfon, 

Galba, in the poffeflion of John Henniker, Efg..F, R.A, §, 
OB CIVES, SERVATOS. IN a Civic crown, 


; Many obliterated coins were found in different parts of the 
ewer, | 
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XV. Account of the Difcoveries before mentioned, re- - 
ferred to in the preceding Paper. Communicated by 
Charles Combe, M.D. F.R. and A.S.S. from Mr.. 
John Jackfon of Clement’s-Lane.. 


Read February 16,..1786... 


df making a common-fewer along Lombard-{treet in the 
autumn of the year 1785 and the following winter, the 
labourers met with a-great number of Roman antiquities, parti- 
cularly teflelated pavements and earthen ware. The firft pave- 
ment that I have heard of was near Sherborn-lane,..and was 
compofed of bricks about an inch fquare, and bedded in very 
firm mortar. Between this and the Poft-office a wall was found 
perforated perpendicularly by two flues, one circular, the other 
fquare. Oppofite the Poft-office was dug up a foundation’ (or 
floor) of common Roman bricks, each about eighteen inches by 
twelve in fize. 

At the Eaft fide of the houfe numbered 1r, there was found 
another pavement, about ten feet deep, more or lefs, but more 
decayed’ than the firft. It was chiefly compofed of red bricks 
about an inch fquare, with a few black ones, and white. ftones,-. 
but apparently forming no regular figures. 

This pavement, as well as moft of the reft, was laid on three 
diftiné: beds of mortar. The loweft very coarfe, about three 
inches thick at a medium and mixed with large pebbles; over 
this. is fine mortar, very hard, and ofa reddith colour, being 

mixed. 
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mixed with powdered brick. ‘This is about one inch thick, and 
on it the bricks are laid in a very fine white-cement. 

Oppofite Abchurch-lane there appeared two walls of unhewn 
fone, their dire@tion acrofe the {tréet, at the diftance of about 
eight or ten feet from each another ; ; between them was much 
black wood, apparently burnt, and indeed maby things dug up 
hereabouts difcovered plain’ pats of conflagration. 

In many parts of Lombard-ftreet and Birchin-lane (which was 
afterwards opened) a very large quantity of oyfter-fhells was 
found at the fame depth as the pavements, é&c. with a few 
mufcle-fhells, both of the common Eniglith kinds. A little far- 
ther to the Haft the workmen faid they found another teffelated 
pavement, fo. much decayed, thar it entirely, broke to pieqes.4 in 
takingup. i ¢ ) 

_. About this.{pot, and in many ‘ther, places, nes pieces of 
porous brick were met with, of a very, loofe texture, feemning as 
if mixed with ftraw before they were burnt. They are com- 
monly channeled on the furface. Their. fize.is quite uncertain, 
being mere fragments. Their t hicknefs about one inch and half 
or, two inches, | + ad ees 7 4 

Farther on there appeared more pavement of the common 
fort; but I am not.certain whether. it was a-continuation of the 
laft, or diftinét from it. . 

Next to this, oppofite to N® 20, was difeovered another nit 
ment, compofed of pieces of black and white ftone, each about 
one-third of an inch fquare, probably difpofed in regular order; 
but none of this, I believe, was extraéted entire. 

At the Eaft end of N° 20 were feen two chalk seatles crofing 
the fireet at a few feet diftance from each other, 

Oppoli ite N° 21, another chalk or ftone wall projected from 
the South fide of the ftreet, and more of the coarfe channeled 
brick was found, 


Between 
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Between the laft mentioned houfe and N° 22, another pave- 
ment was met with of the common fort, and by this there were 
fragments of plaifter walls painted red with a black border. 

Oppofite to the end of Nicholas-lane there was a chalk wall, 
on the South fide of the trench, clofe to which, at about feven 
feet deep, a great number of coins were found loofe in the earth. 
They are very {mall brafs, and of the rudeft workmanthip; the 
few that are legible appear to be of Tetricus. 

At the fouth-weft corner of Birchin-lane, a wall of Roman 
bricks and ftone projected from the north fide of the trench. 
The fide of this wall inclined to the fouth weft, forming an an- 
gle of about 20 deg. with the prefent courfe of the ftreet. A 
little beyond this, another appeared on the fouth fide parallel to 
the former; the diftance between them was not above three or 
four feet. . ; 

To the eaft of Birchin-lane, another wall was found parallel 
to the laft, but at a much greater diftance being oppofite to 


N° 26. Thefe remains of buildings were fuch mere ruins, 


and the fcene of obfervation fo narrow, that probably very 
little information could be gathered from a more accurate de- 
{cription. 

When the workmen proceeded up Birchin-lane, they found 
more ruins of ftone-walls, fragments of painted walls of plaifter, 
and pavements, particularly a fine teffelated pavement of very 
fmall bricks and ftones, nearly oppofite N° 12. Of this only 
a corner appeared, which is compofed of black, red, green, and 
white ftones and brick, forming a beautiful border. It feems 
by the men’s defcription, that this pavement runs under the 
footway, and the houfes thereabouts, if not deftroyed when they 
were built. a 

Both in Lombard-ftreet and Birchin-lane there were found 
great quantities of Roman earthen ware, but chiefly fragments ; 
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coins of gold, filver, and copper, of Claudius, Nero, Galba, and 
other emperors, downto Conftantine, feveral handles, and frag- 
ments of glafs urns, bottles, &c, Roman keys, horns, and bones 
of different animals, and in the upper part of the foil Nurem- 
berg: counters, coins of desi Elizabeth and other relics of 
modern times. 


‘From. the mi account it 1s tani that when opie 
was a Roman colony, the fite of LLombard-ftreet was a row’ of 
houfes, but probably has been a {treet ever fince' the early Saxon 
times, as nothing appeared to indicate the contrary, no remains 
of Saxon antiquity having been found that could’ be afcer=, 
tained for fuch. 59K a 


I have: handles of large jugs of pale cuarfe ame scat here 
with the following letters ftamped on them, © 


eee ae eg . CORT. 


Pr aa number of pieces. of round fhallow. veflels. were found, 
made of coarfe clay; they were, when entire, about one foot 
in diameter, and have broad rims turned downwards: each has 
a channel on one fide, acrofs the rim, to pour off the contents, 
and the infides of fome of them are covered with {mall ftones. 
They all appear to have been ufed for grinding fome fubftance, 
for their infides have plainly been worn by trituration, and 


from the frequency of them, it is likely that they were kitchen _ 


utenfils. Ihave fpecimens of them with the following infcrip~ 
tions {tamped on their rims, 


AEB ---- SAVRA 
TION (fecit) . Nvs 
F.LVGVDY SE@ NSF 
MAXI SOLLVSF | 


P,P. Bi 
I have 
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I have fragments of the fine red ware found here, with 
the following infcriptions acrofs the middle of them, befide 


feveral others, which, from the ignorance of the {culptor, are 
illegible, 


OF. SABINI. — 
NIGRINI 
OFMONANTI. (Montani) 
RHVSFE 
AANDVILM 
POTITIAN. 
O. PASE 
GEREALISFE 
---- SECWI 
IVLLINI----- 
SECVN-- 
Or. CRES (perhaps Crefcentis) 
CALE ----. 
---MbEII*M_ (Pompei!) : 
OF. MODESTI 
WAG JA. (perhaps Albani, reverfed) 
O SEVERt 
NEQVRES 
MARTIALS.---= 
chy Be Pl sles 
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PI. XI. fig. 1. exhibits a beautiful bafon of red earthen ware, 
of which fig. 2. is a fe€tion on a larger feale. Fig. 3. Another 
vearthen veflel or urn of a fingular form. 

Pl. XI. fig. r.anurn. Fig. 2. fragment of a bowl. 

All thefe are in my poffeffion. ! 

Fig. 4. and 5. Pl. XI. a gold coin of Nero and a filver one of 
Alexander Severus in my pofleffion. 

Fig. 3. Pl. XIL is a gold coin of Galba in the poffeffion of 
John Henniker, Efq. F.R.A.S. This coin is beautiful in the 
excellence of its impreflion, and more particularly curious from 
the circumftances under which it was difcovered, which were 
communicated in a letter from Sir John Henniker, to the fol- 
‘lowing effect: 

«¢ A large trench has'been excavated in Lombard-ftreet for the 
firft time fince the memory of man, which is funk about fixteen 
fect deep. The foil is almoft uniformly divided imto four ftratas 
‘the uppermoft, thirteen feet fix inches-thick, of factitious earth ; 
the fecond, two feet thick, of brick, apparently the ruins of 
‘buildings; the third, three inches thick, of wood-athes, appa- 
rently the remains of a town built of wood, and deftroyed by 
fire; the fourth, of Roman pavement, common and teffelated. 
‘On this pavement the coin in queftion was difcovered, together 
with feveral other coins and many articles of pottery. Below 
‘the pavement the workmen find virgin-earth. From the parti- 
cular fituation of Lombard-ftreet, elevated above the level of 
‘the marfhes, and happily placed to, enjoy the advantages of the 
river, and from the appearances here fpoken of, itis prefumed 
‘thatit conftituted part of the fite of the antient Augufta.” 


+ 
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XVI. Obfervations on a Pifture by Zuccaro from Lord 
Falkland’s Collettion /uppofed to reprefent the Game 
of Primero. By the Hon. Daines Barrington. In- 
feribed to the Rev. Mr. Bowle. 


Read May 5, 1785. 


Inner Temple, May, 4, 1785. 

CONCEIVE that the following account of a pi€ture, which 

was fold laft week at Greenwood’s auction-room in Leicefter 
Fields, may be interefting to the Society. 

It originally belonged to the. great and good lord Falkland 
from whom it defcended to the late vifcount of that title, who 
died not long fince. 

According to tradition in the family it was painted by Zuccaro; 
and reprefented lord Burleigh playing at cards with three other” 
perfons, who, from their drefs, appear to be of diftin€tion, each of 
them having two rings on the fame fingers of both their hands. 

The cards are marked as at prefent, and differ from thofe of 
more modern times only by being narrower and longer; eight of 
thefe lye upon the table, with the blank fide uppermoft, whilft - 
four remain in each of their hands. 

Other particulars deferving notice are, that one of the players 
exhibits his cards, which are, to the beft of my recollection, the 
knave of hearts, with the ace, 7 = clubs, There are alfo 
confiderable heaps of gold and filver dw the table, fo that thefe 
dignified perfonages feem to have played for what would not at 

_ prefent be called a chicken ftake. | 
5 3 I¢ 
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It fhould feem, that the game is a Spanifh’one, called Pri- 
mero, Which probably might have been introduced by Philip 
the Second, or fome of his fuite, whilft he was in England, and 
was much in vogue during the reign of queen Elizabeth, as ap- 
pears by the following paflage from Shak{peare : 

as I Jeft him at Primero 
¢¢ With the duke of Suffolk.” 
Henry VIIT. A&. V. Sc. 1. 

I have taken fome pains to find out how this formerly fa- 
vourite game was played, and find the following account of it 
in Duchat’s notes on the twenty-fecond chapter of the firft 
book of Rabelais, in which all the games, with which Gargantua 
amufed himfelf, are mentioned, amounting to nearly two hun- 
dred, and the fecond of which is Primero. 

T thall fubjoin a tranflation of Duchat’s note on this word, 
which feems moft clearly to prove, that Primero is the game 
defcribed in this picture of lord Falkland’s. 

«s. Fach player hath four cards, which are dealt one by one; 
‘¢ a feven is the higheft in point of. number, [which he can 
‘© avail himfelf of,] and counts for twenty-one; the next is the 
‘© fix, and counts for fixteen; the next is the five, and counts 
‘‘ for fifteen; the ace reckons for the fame number, but the 
** duce, trois, and quatre, count only for their refpective num- 
«¢ ber of points.” 

Duchat adds, that the knave of hearts moft commonly is 
pitched upon for the guinola, which the player may make what 
card, and of what colour he pleafes [a]; if the cards are all of 
different colours, the player wins primero, and if they are all of 
the fame colour, he wins the fluth [4]. 


[a], Hence the Spanifh phrafe, ‘ ear de quinola,”” which fignifies the joining 
different colours. See the Dictionary of the Royal Academy at Madrid, voce, 
uinola. : 

[2] The Spanith term is “ flux,” which fignifies the fame.with our word 
Jiufh, and which, when applied to cards, imports that they are all of the fame 
colour, * in that language, moreover, hath the power of /# or nearly fo. 

From 
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From this outline of Primero there feems to be little doubt 
but that it is the game which the painter means to defcribe ; 
and that the perfon exhibiting his cards to the fpectators hath 
won the fs, flux, or flufh; for his three clubs are the beft cards 
for counting, and his knave of hearts may double the beft of 
thefe, whilft it aifo becomes a club, and thus wins by the num- 
ber of points, as well as by the four cards becoming a fluth of 
clubs. 

Whilft I have thus been endeavouring to explain this picture 
of Zuccaro, fome other obfervations have occurred, with regard 
to cards in the more early centuries, which with the indulgence 
of the Society I may poflibly lay before them hereafter. 


DAINES BARRINGTON. 


XVII. Ob/re 
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XVII. Obfervations on the Antiquity of Card-playing in | 
England dy the Hon. Daines Barrington. Infcribed 
to the Rev. Mr. Bowle. 


Read February 23, 1786 


eS the laft paper which I had the honour to lay before 
J the Society, giving fome account of a picture reprefenting 
Jord Burleigh with three others playing at cards [a], I have 
found fome confirmation that thofe exhibited in the hand of one 
of thefe players, relate to Primero [4], becaufe the Sydney Pa- 
pers mention [c] that queen Elizabeth formed a party at this 
game with the Lord Treafurer, Mr. Secretary, and the Lord 
North. 

I am fince informed likewife, that this picture was purchafed 
by Mr. Bird of Hanover Square. 


I proceed to give the beft account I am able of the firft in- 
troduction of this paftime now become fo general, 

The earlieft mention of cards that I have yet ftumbled upon 
is in Mr. Anftis’s Hiftory of the Garter [d], where he cites 


the following pafflage from the Wardrobe Rolls, in the fixth 
year of Edward the Firft. 


[4] See the preceding article. 

[2] This ancient game is fometimes written Primera. 
[ce] Sydney Papers, vol. I. p. 154. 

[a] Vol. II. p. 307. : 
«« Waltero 
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¢¢ Waltero Sturton ad opus regis ad Iudendum ad quatuor reges 
vir s. vd.” [e] from which entry Mr. Anftis with fome pro- 
bability conjectures, that playing cards were not unknown at the 
Jatter end of the thirteenth century ; and perhaps what I fhall 
add may carry with it fome {mall confirmation of what he thus 
fuppofes. 

Edward the Firft (when prince of Wales) ferved nearly five 
years in Syria, and therefore, whilft military operations were 
fufpended, muft naturally have wifhed fome fedentary amufe- 
ments. Now the Afiatics fearcely ever change their cuftoms ; 
and, as they play at cards (though in many refpedts different 
from ours [ f],) it is not umprobable that Edward might have 
been taught the game, ad quatuor reges, whilft he continued fo 
Tong in this part of the globe. 


If however this article in the Wardrobe account is not al- 
lowed to allude to playing cards, the next writer who mentions 
the more early introdudtion of them is P. Meneftrier [g¢], “who,, 
from fuch another article in the privy purfe expences of the 
‘kings of France, fays, that they were provided for Charles the 
Sixth by his limner, after that king was deprived of his fenfes. 
in 1392. The entry is the following, ‘* Donné a Jacquemin 
« Gringonneur, Peintre, pour ¢rors jeux de Cartes, a or et a di- 
ss yerfes couleurs, de plufieurs devifes, pour porter vers le dit 
«¢ Seigneur Roi pour fon abatement, cinquante fix fols Parifis.”” 


[e] This entry feems to have been communicated to Mr, Anftis by fome. 

other perfon. 

[f] ‘‘ For their paftimes within doors they have cards differing nae ours in: 
«© the figures and number of fuits.” Pietro della Valle. 

Niehbur (in his Travels) alfo mentions the ufe of Chinefe cards, p. ae and’ 
fays, that the Arabians call this amufement Lab-el-kamer.. We have chefs 
likewife from the Afiatics. 

[zg] Bibliotheque Inftrudtive et Curicufe.. 

a4 I muft 
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I muft own, that I have fome doubts whether this entry 
really relates to playing cards, though it is admitted that ¢ross 
jeux de cartes would now fignify three packs of cards. The word 
jeu however had anciently a more extenfive import than at pre- 
fent, and Cotgrave in his Dictionary applies it to a chef? of vio- 
lins, jew de violons. I therefore rather conceive that the ¢rozs 
jeux de Cartes, in this article, means three fets of illuminations 
upon paper; carie originally fignifying no more [4]. 

If this be the right interpretation of the terms, we fee the 
reafon why Gringoneur, limner to Charles VI., was employed, 
and thefe three fets of illuminations would entertain the king 
during his infanity by their variety, as three fets of wooden 
prints would now amufe a child better than one; whilft on the 
other hand one pack of cards would have been fufficient for a 
mad king, who probably would tear them in pieces upon the 
firft run of bad luck. 

How this fame king moreover was to be taught or could 
play a game at cards whilft he was out of his fenfes 1s not 
very apparent, avd the phyfician, who permitted fuch amufe- 
ment to his majefty, feems not to have confidered the ill confe- 
quence to his health by loffes at play, which fo much inflame 
the paflions. Some ftrefs likewife may be laid upon this entry 
not being followed by another [7] of money iffued to the win- 
ners, as there feems to be little doubt, but that his majefty in 
this {tate of mind muft have been, in modern terms, a pigeon to 
his bawks of courtiers. 

Another obfervation to be made upon this entry is, that the 
year 1392 cannot be juftly fixed upon as the date of this inven- 


[4] Paper alfo in the fourteenth century was a modern invention. 

[7] Our worthy member Mr, Orde hath lately favoured me with the perufé 
of Henry the Seventh’s private expences, by which it appears that money was 
ifued at three feveral times for his loffes at cards. 

tion, 
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tion, for though Charles the Sixth loft his fenfes at that time, 
yet he lived thirty years afterward, fo that it will not be fair to 
fuppofe thefe cards were made the firft year of his phrenfy, but 
to take the middle year of thefe thirty which would bring it te 
1407. At that time, indeed, this amufement feems to have be-. 
come more general, as in 1426 [4] no perfon was permitted to 
have in their houfe “ tabliers, efchiquiers, guartes,” &c. which 
Jaft word I conclude to be the fame with carfes or cards [I]. 

It feems moreover to afford a ftrong prefumption againft Mr. 
Anftis’s explanation of the game ad quatuor reges (known to 
our Edward the Firft), that cards are not alluded to by fuch an 
article in the wardrobe rolls, becaufe we hear nothing about 
them, either in Rymer’s Foedera, or our ftatute book, till to- 
wards the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII [m]. 

This fort of amufement, however, was not unknown to the 
court at leaft of Henry VII. for in the year 1502, when the 
daughter of that king was married to James the Fourth of 
Scotland, fhe played at cards foon after her arrival at Edin- 
burgh [7]. 

Cards had alfo found their way into Spain about the fae 
time; for Herrera mentions [0], that upon the conqueft of 
Mexico (which happened in 1519), Montezuma took great 
pleafure in feeing the Spaniards thus amufing themfelves. 


[#] Monftrelet in anno—Meneftrier is alfo quoted for a fynod held at Lan- 
gres, by which the clergy are forbid the ufe of cards fo early as 1404, 

[1] Ludus chartaceus guartarum feu chartarum. Junius in Etymologico, 

[m] Whilft I am correéting this page for the prefs, Mr. Nichols (printer to 
the Society) hath referred me to 4 Edw. IV. Rot. Parl. Membr. VI. where 
pleyinge cardes are enumerated amongft feveral other articles, which are not 
to be imported. In 1540, Henry VIII. grants the office cuftodis /udorum in 
Calefia, amongft which games cards are enumerated. Rymer in anno. 

They are firft forbid in Scotland by an aét only of James the Sixth, 

[n] Appendix to the third volume of Leland’s Collectanea, p. 284. 

[o] Dec. 2. c. 8. 
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And here it may not be i improper to obferve, that if the Spa* 
niards were not the firft inventors of cards (which at leaft I 
conteive them to have been), we owe to them undoubtedly 
the game of ombre (with its imitations of quadrille, &c.), 
_which obtained fo long throughout Europe till the introduction: 
of whifk [ pl. 

~The very name of this game is Spanith, as ombre fignifies a 
man ; and when we now fay. Iam the omber, the meaning 1s, that: 
Tam the man who defy the other players, and will win the ftake. 
The terms for the principal cards are alfo Spanifh,. viz. Spadill,. 
Manill, Bafto, Punto, Matadors, &c, [¢]- ‘ 

Other proofs, of playing cards being a Spanifh invention, arife 
from the figures upon them, a-pack of which I beg leave to: 
prefent to the Society, having with fome difficulty procured: 
them from a Spanifh fhip. 

The four fuits are named from what is chiefly reprefented® 
upon them, viz. /pades, from e/pada, a {word ;. hearts are called 
oros[r], from a piece of money being on each card; clubs, 
boftos, from a ftick or club; and diamonds,. copas,. fromthe caps 
painted on them. 

The Spanith packs confift but of forty-eight, having no ten, 
which probably hath been added by the French, or perhaps Ita- 
lians [s]. 

The 


[p] This word indeed. is moft commonly written whi. 

(¢] To thefe I may add many others—as the being codill’d from codiilo— 
The winning the pool from polla, which fignifies the ftake—The term of trumps 
from the Spanifh trzumfo—as alfo the term: of the ace, which pervades moft 
European languages, the Spanifh word for this card being as. 

fr] The Venetians ftill ufe the Spanith cards, retaining the Spanifh levity, 
except that of ores, which they render denari, fignifying equally pieces of money. 

[s] Our learned member (Dr. Douglas) hath been fo obliging as to refer me 
toa mifcellaneous work of M. Du Four, entitled Longueruana; in which the 
writer fays, he had fecn fome antient Italian cards feven or eight inches long, 

in 
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The king is a man crowned as in our cards; but the next 
in degree is a perfon oa horfeback named eé/ caballo, nor have 
they any queen, ‘The third (or knave with us) 1s termed /ota 
(or the footman), being inferior to the horfeman. 


Another capital game on the cards (picquet) we feem to have 
adopted from Spain, as well as ombre, it having been thence 
introduced into France about 140 years ago. The French 
term of piquet, hath no fignification but that of a Little axe, 
and therefore is not taken from’ any thing which is remark- 
able in this game; whereas the Spanifh name of cientos (or 
a hundred) alludes to the number of points, which win the 
ftake [7]. 

Upon the whole, the Spaniards having given fignificant terms 
to their cards, the figures of which they ftill retain, as well as 
being the acknowledged introducers of ombre, feem to give them 
the beft pretenfions of being the original inventors of this amufe- 
ment, If they had borrowed cards from the French, furely 
they would at the fame time have adopted their names and 


in which the pope was reprefented, and from thence (though a Frenchman) 
aicribes the invention of cards to the Italians. This is, however, a mere ip/e 
dixit, without any other fa or argument. 

Another of our learned members (Dr. Woide) refers me to a German pub- 
lication by Mr. Breithoff, in which he cites an authority, that cards were ufed 
in Germany fo early as A. D. 1300, having been broaght from Arabia or India. 

Our late worthy member (Mr. Tutet) hath alfo been fo obliging as to fhew 
me fome antient cards which belonged to Dr. Stukeley, and which were nearly 
of an equal length to thofe defcribed by Mr. Du Four. The pack, however, 
was far from complete, and therefore little could be inferred from them. This 
was alfo the cafe with the pack of Italian cards mentioned by Mr. Du Four. 

[¢] See Du Chat’s notes on that chapter-of Rabelais, in which Pantagruel is, 
faid to have played at fo many games. 

Saintfoix (in his Effays on the Antiquities of Paris) informs us, that a 
dance was performed on the French theatre in 1676, taken from the game ef 
piquet. 

oe figures, 
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figures, as well as their principal games from that nation [w], 
which on the contrary (in ombre and piquet at leat) have been 
introduced from Spain. 

Nor do other reafons feem wanting why the Spaniards fhould 
have excelled in card-playing before the other nations of 
Europe. 

I have already proved by a citation from Herrera, that 1 
1519 Montezuma was much entertained in feeing the Spanifh 
foldiers play at cards when they were firft in poffeflion of Mexico, 
which fhews that this amufement muft have for fome time pre- 
vious been rather common in Old Spain[x]. Now Charles the 
Fifth fucceeded to the crown of that kingdom in 1518, as well 
as to the new conquefts and treafures of the Weftern India, 
whilft his other moft extenfive dominions made his monarchy 
nearly univerfal, France at the fame time was at the loweft 
ebb, their king having been taken prifoner at the battle of Pavia 
in 1524. It is not therefore extraordinary, that the country in 
which fo great riches and fuch extenfive territories were united, 
fhould have produced the greateft number of games and game- 
fters, . 

It fhould feem that England hath no pretence to enter the 
lifts with Spain or France for the invention of cards, unlefs 
Edward the Firft having played ad guatuor reges fhould be fo 
confidered ; and I have already fuggefted, that the finding no- 
thing further relative to this paftime til 1502 [¥y] affords a 


' [4] The old Spanith term for cards is maipe, which Covarruvias fufpeéts to be 
of Arabic origin: certainly it hath not the moft diftant affinity to the French 
“Larle, 

[x] In 1584 a book was publifhed at Salamanca, entituled Remedio de Fuga- 
ores. 

‘ [y] When James the Fourth played with his deftined confort at Edin- 
burgh. 

ftrong 
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flrong prefumption that the quatuor reges were not playing 
cards ant 

During the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward the Sixth this 
amufement feems not to have been very common in England,. 
as fcarcely any mention of it occurs either in Rymer’s Foedera or 
the {tatute book [a]... It is not improbable, however, that Philip: 
the Second, with his fuite, coming from the court of Charles. 
the Fifth, made the ufe of cards much more general than it 
had been, of which fome prefumptive proofs are not’ wanting. 

We name two of the fuits c/ubs and /pades, when neither of 
thofe fuits in the common cards anfwer at all fuch appellation. 
If the Spanifh cards, however, are examined (which I have the: 
honour of prefenting to the Society), it will be found that each 
card hath a real c/vé in the firft of thefe fuits, and a real fword,. 
efpada (rendered by us /pade), in the fecond. 

There feems to. be little doubt, therefore, but:that the cards- 
ufed during the reign of Philip and Mary, and probably the: 
more early part of queen Elizabeth, were Spanifh [4], though: 
they were afterwards changed for the French, being of a more 
fimple figure, and more eafily imported. It appears indeed by’ 
a proclamation of this queen, as alfo of her fucceflor [a}3 that 
we did not then make many cards:in: England, though the 
amufement‘ had become fo general in the reign of king James,. 
that the audience at the play-houfes uféd thus-to-divert them- 
felves before the play began [d]. 


[zx] The figured cards, as king, queen, and knave, were fometimes called | 
coat, and not court cards as at prefent. The gave probably was the prmece their 
fon, as Chaucer twice applies the term knave child to the fon of ‘a fovereign : 
prince. The fame may be obferved with regard to valet in French. See De la. 
Roynes nobleffe, and Du Frefne, in voce valettus. 

a| See however-ante, note (/). 

[4] Philip alfo introduced the Spanifh drefs and mufic, at leatt there is a fon-- 
netof Sir Philip Sydney’s, which is to the air of ‘* Se tu Senora no dueles de: 
mi,” and which therefore muft have been a tune in vogue. 

[c] See-a Colle€tionof Proclamations in the library of the Society, vol. IIT. 
p. 5. and vol. IV. p. 31. 


{4] Mr. Malone’s Supplemental Obfervations on Shakfpeare, p. 3t. - 
ut 
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But I have been furnifhed by our worthy and learned mem- 
ber (Mr. Aftle) with a ftill more decifive proof that cards were 
originally made in ‘Spain, which I fend herewith for the in- 
{pection of the Society. 

It is an impreflion from a block of wood, ies was un- 
doubtedly the cover of a pack of cards, nid peau was made 
ufe of by a French card-maker. 

The infcription is the following: 

“« Cartas finnas faites par Je ({uppofed contraction for Jean 
or John) Hauvola y (Edward Warman), the laft name having 
been inferted in a new piece of wood, laid into the original 
block, 


Silnh ‘hola, 


The 
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The firft words of this infcription, viz. cartas finnas: (Juper- 
jine cards) are Spanith, which are followed by two of French, 
(viz. Saities par, or made by) Jean Hauvola, y (y is generally’ 
ufed in Spanith for the conjunction and), and the two laft: 
words,. viz. Edward Warman, were not in the block of wood,. 
when firft cut into.. 


The whole of this infeription,.being rendered into Englith,. 
wans thus: 


“* Superfine cards made by John Hauvola, and (Edward: 
Warman), the laft‘name being an addition in the room of John: 
Hauvola’s firft partner. 

Now I conceive that this advertifement was ufed by a card- 
maker refident in France, who notified the wares he had to: 
fell in the Spanifh terms of cartas finnas, or fuperfine cards; 
becaufe thofe which had been made in ‘Spain at that time. were: 
in the greateft vogue. 


The two words which follow are French, (faicfes par, or 
made by), which were probably in. that language, that’ the: 
French reader might more readily underftand the advertifement, . 
than if the whole was in Spanif4. Thus a London thopkeeper 
would write on his fhop in Englifh that he fold vernncelli,. 
though he retains the Italian term of vermicelli (or Atle worms), . 
for the ware he wants to difpofe of.. 

But this is not the whole that may be inferred from this cu-- 
rious cover, for at each corner are the figures from which the: 
four fuits of cards are denominated in Spain, viz. cups, fwords, . 
clubs, and pieces of money,.whilft at the top are the arms of Cafs 
tille and Leon. 

' Ie feems fairly therefore to be inferred from the fuperfcrip- 
tion on this cover, that cards could not be then difpofed of to: 


advantage in France, unlefs there was fome appearance of their- 
2. having | 
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having been originally brought from Spain, where being firft 
invented they were probably made in greater perfection. 

I begin to be fenfible, that what I have thus ventured to lay 
before the Society on the firft invention of cards is rather be- 
come.of an unreafonable length: from their wonted goodnefs to 
me, however, I will trefpafs a little longer upon their time, by 
adding fome few obfervations, which have occurred with regard 
to fome of the games which formerly had obtained the greateft 
vogue. 

Primero [id] (undoubtedly a Spanifh game) feems to have 
been chiefly played by our gentry till perhaps as late as the 
Reftoration. Many other games however are mentioned in 
Dodfley’s Colle&tion of Old Plays, as ** Gleek, Crimp, Mount- 
Saint, Noddy, Knave out of Doors, Saint Lodam, Poft and Pair, 
Wide Ruff, and Game of Trumps.” 

To Primero the game of Ombre fucceeded, and was probably 
introduced by Catharine of Portugal, the queen of Charles the 
Second, as Waller hath a poem, 

«¢ On a card torn at Ombre by the queen.” 


It likewife continued to be in vogue for fome time in the pre- 
fent century, for it is Belinda’s game in the Rape of the Lock, 
’ where every incident in the whole deal is fo defcribed, that 
when ombre is forgotten (and it is almoft fo already), it may 
be revived with pofterity from that moft admirable poem [e]. 

I remember moreover to have feen three-cornered tables in 
houfes which had old furniture, and which were made pur- 
potely for this game, the number of players being only three. 


[@] Falftaff complains that he never had any luck fince he forfwore Primero. 

[e}] As for the game at chefs in Vida’s Latin poems, I never could follow 
it, after line 220, when feveral pawns are taken.on each fide without being par- 
ticularifed. The Latin however cannot be too much admired of this elegant 
poem, nor the defcription of many moves. 


Quadrille . 
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Quadrille (a fpecies of ombre) obtained a vogue upon the dif- 
ufe of the latter, which it maintained till Whifk was introduced, 
which now prevails not only in England, but in mott of the 
civilized parts of Europe. 


If it may not be poflibly fuppofed that the game of trumps 
(which I have before taken notice of, as alluded to in one of 
the old plays contained in Dodfley’ s Colle&tion) is Whifk, I ra- 
ther conceive that the firft mention of that game is to be rave 
in Farquhar’s Beaux Stratagem, which was written in the very 
beginning [ f] of the prefent century. It was then played with 
what were called fwadders |g], which were poflibly fo termed, 
becaufe they, who had certain cards in their hand, were en- 
titled to take up a fhare of the ftake, independent of the gene- 
ral event of the game [4]. The fortunate, therefore, clearing 
the board of this extraordinary ftake, might be compared by 
feamen to the /wadders (or. cleaners of the deck), in which 
fenfe the term is ftill ufed. 


Be this as it may, whi/k feems never to have been played 
upon principles till about fifty years ago, when it was much 
{tudied by a fet of gentlemen who frequented the Crown coffee- 
houfe in Bedford-Row [7s]: before that time it was chiefly con- 
fined to the fervants’ hall with a//-fours and put. 

Perhaps, 


{/] In 1664, a book was publithed, entituled, The Compleat Gamefter, which 
takes no notice of whi/k, though it does of ombre and piquet.  ~ 


[g] ‘‘ The clergyman ufed to play at whifk and fwebders.” Swift. 


[4] Swabders therefore much refemble the taking up part of the {take for the 
aces at quadrill, and are properly banifhed from a game of fo much {kill as 
whilk, becaufe they are apt to divert the player’s attention. 


{z] I have this information from a gentleman who is now eighty-fix years of 


age. The firft lord Folkftone was another of this {et 


Wor. VIE: Y They 
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_ Perhaps, as games are fubject to revolutions, whifk may -be 
as much forgot in the next century as Primero is at prefents . 
in fuch cafe, what I have thus laid before the Society may ine, 
tereft future antiquaries. ~ If it fhould, my trouble in compiling. 
this differtation wiil be fully anfwered, 


They laid down the following rules: 
To play from the ftrongeft fuit, to ftudy your partner’s hand as much as’ 
your own, never to force your partner unneceflarily, and to attend to the {cort.’ 


XVIII. Odfr- 


[ 1475] 


XVIII. Odfervations on Card-playing. By the Rev. Mr. 
Bowle. Jn a Letter to the Hon, Daines Barrington. 


Read March 2, 1786. 


Dear Sir, 


S you did me the honour to impart to me your fenti- 

ments on cards, I will take the liberty to mention to 
you what I formerly noted down, and have inveftigated upon 
this matter. 

The firft authority for the general ufe of thefe, which I have 
difcovered, is B. Platina, who died in 1481, in his book De 
tuenda Valetudine, printed at Bafil 1541, with Apicius in gto. 
He has a fection lib. i. De joco et ludo. His direction is— 
« Ludus fit, talis, teflera, {cacho, chartis variis imaginibus pictis.” 
I fhould think it not eafy to produce earlier authority for their 
ufe: and that Monfieur Bullet [a] may be relied on as to the 
time of their invention: fc. in the reign of Charles the Fifth 
of France, who died in the year 1380, Sept. 16, aged forty- 
three. I donot find aught faid about them in Fauchet, nor 
Pafguier, from whence | infer they are not very antient. As far 
as I have fearched, they are unnoticed in Chaucer, though he 
mentions other games: | 

They dancen and they play at ches and tables. C. T. 11212. 
I entirely acquiefce in your idea of their being Spanith, for 
reafons I fhall produce, and it is not improbable that they might 


{@] Thre. v. Kort. 
Es ; have 
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have been introduced among us at the time prince Arthur mar- 
ried Catherine of Aragon. Not only the terms in card-playing 
generally, but particular games are unqueftionably fuch. Quya- 
drifla, ov quadrille, in all its parts is fo. So alfo is the once 
common, now difufed, Primera. ‘This game, according to the 
Dictionary of Madrid, is played by dealing four cards to every 
one: the feven is worth 21 points, the fix 18, the ace 16, the 
deuce 12, the trey 13, the four 14, the five 15, and the figure 
10. The beft chance, and which wins every thing, is the uth, 
which is fair cards of one fort, after the fifty and five, which ts 
compofed precifely of feven, fix and ace of one fuit, after the 
Quinola or Primera, which are four cards one of each fort. 
If there are two which have a fluth, he gains it who holds the 
largeft; and the fame happens with him that has the primera, 
but if there is nothing of this, he wins who has moft points in 
two or three cards of one fuit. We have here a copious account 
efit: . i 

Notwithftanding the proclamation made the eighteenth 
year of his reign, as mentioned by Hall, againft all unlawful 
games, according to the ftatutes made in this behalf (with 
which doubtlefs you are well acquainted) fo that in all places, 
tables, dice, cardes, and boules, were taken and brent, Shak- 
{peare fpeaks of Henry VIII’s playing at Primero with the duke 
of Suffolk, A&@ V. It is probable he had fome authority for 
the ufe of this game in his reign. That it continued in ufe in 
the time of queen Elizabeth is very certain. But it may not be 
amifs to mention what the facetious Sir John Harrington noticed, 
«© On the games that have been in requeft at the court;” Epi- 
prance td. 16 kes gen? Ben, 
_ | heard one make a pretty obfervation 

How games have in the court turn’d with the fafhion. 
‘Phe firft game was the beft, when free from crime, 
Vhe.courtly gamefters all were in their Prime. : 
2 The 
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The fecond game was Pof, untill with pofting 

They paid fo faft, twas time to leave their bofting, . 

Then thirdly follow’d heaving of the maw, 

A game without civility or law, 

An odious play, and yet in court oft feene, 

A fawcy knave to trump both king and queen,. 

Then followed Lodam.—. 

Now Noy follow’d next. 

The laft game now in ufe is Bankerout, 

Which will be plaid at ftill, I ftand in doubt, 

Untill Lavolta turne the wheele of time, 

And make it come about againe to Prime. 

Thefe Epigrams were afterwards enlarged into four books:: 
the ninety-ninth of the third is The. Story. of Marcus’. life at: 
Primero. 

Fond Marcus ever at Primero playes, 

Long winter nights,.and as long fummer dayes:. 

And I heard once, to idle talk attending, 

The {tory of his times and coines mif-pending. . 

At firft, he thought himfelfe halfe way to Heaven,. 

If in his hand he had but got a fev’n, 

His fathers death fet him fo high.on flote, . 

All refts went up upon a fev’n and coate. 

But while he drawes for thefe gray coats and gownes, . 

The gamefters from his purfe drew all his crownes, 

And he ne’re ceaft to venter all in prime 

Till of his age quite was confum’d the prime. 

Then he more warily his reft regards, 

And fets with certainties upon the cards, 

On fixe and thirtie, or on feven and nine.— 

But feld with this he either gaines or faves; 

For either Fau/ius’ prime is with three knaves, 


Or 
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Or Marcus never can encounter right, 
Yet drew two afes, and for further fpight, 
Had colour for it with a hopefull draught, 
But not encounter’d it avail’d him naught. 
Well, ith encountring he fo fair doth mife, 
He fets not till he nine and fortie is. 
And thinking now his reft would fure be doubled 
He loft it by the hand.— . 
At laft both eldeft hand and five and fifty, 
He thinketh now or never (thrive unthrifty) 
Now for the greateft reft he hath the pufh: 
But Craffus ftopt a club, and fo was fluth. 
And thus what with the ftop, and with the packe,— 
Poor Mareus and his reft goes ftill to wracke. 

What Prime was it is not very eafy to fay: it probably bore 
fome refemblance to Primero, as we may be allowed to judge 
from the Pair Royal of the three knaves mentioned above. 
Thefe paflages will receive much elucidation by comparing 
them with the account afore given, and by a furvey of the feve- 
ral terms, which are unqueftionably Spanith. Poff is derived 
from Apofiar, which means, to place in the hands of a third 
perfon a certain fum of money, or an equivalent, for the win- 
“ner. El reflo, or the seft, is the money which the player has 
before bim on the table. El encuentre, or encounter, meals a 
pair, as two kings of the like. El flux, or the fluth, varies only 
with us in the pronunciation. The difufe of the two laft is ac- 
eidental, It feems doubtful whether our firft eards had the tens: 
the honours, as we term them, feem to have anfwered that num- 
ber. As Sir John ftiled them coase cards, we may prefume they 
were fo called. Ju his Metamorphofis of Ayax he has this pa{- 
fage: «¢ When Brutus had difcarded the kings and queens out 
*s of the packe, and thewed himfelf a {worn and avowed enemie 

7 ‘6 to 
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© to all the coate cardes, then crept in many new formes of go- 
«* yvernment.” H, Howarde in his *“ Defenfative againft the poi- 
fon of fuppofed Prophefies, Lond. 1583,” has this obfervation. 
‘* The drifte is like apacke at Primero, where the fmalleft 
*¢ carde being cutte awrie, or comming between by chance, 
‘© overthrowes the fortune of the fratdulent, and conveyes it to: 
«* their adverfarie.” 

As we owe this game to Spain, we are indebted to the fame: 
quarter for another, yet fometime ufed, and that isthe Veyntun. 
Cervantes in his pleafing Novel of Rinconete y Cortadillo,. 
makes the former of thefe fharpers acquaint his comrade that 
he had got his livelihood betwixt Madrid and Sevil by this. 
game—jugando a la veyntiuna, and advifes him to play with him 
with a view to take in fome carrier, telling him that if fuch an 
one fhould defire to make a third, he fhould be the firft to leave 
his money. From the fame fource we have the Quinze [6]. 

And now, Sir, begging your pardon for trefpaffing fo much on, 
your time, I moft heartily wifh you the return of many years. 
of health, and every gratification of your wifhes, and remain 

Your moft obedient fervant, 


JOHN BOWLE. 


{4] Anotaciones a Quixote, P..2. 130.28... 
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XVIII*. Some obfervations on the Invention of Cards and 
their Introduétion into England. By Mr. Gough. 


Read April 6, 1775. 


R. STUKELEY exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, 

Nov. 9, 1763, drawings of a compleat pack of cards co- 
pied from the pafteboard cover of an old book made up of feve- 
ral layers of cards. Thefe were purchafed at the fale of the 
Doétor’s coins, May 15, 1766, by the late Mr. Tutet, a worthy 
and learned member of this Society, who bound them up in his 
neat and careful manner in two volumes, inferting in the firft 
leaf of the firft volume the following account of them. 

‘«‘ The antient cards in this volume with others (duplicates) 
‘cand the drawings in the fecond volume were purchafed by 
‘¢me out of the Collection of Dr. Stukeley. ‘The drawings 
‘«* were produced by the Dodtor,, November g, 1763, to the So- 
‘“ ciety of Antiquaries, obferving that the cards had been given 
«him by Thomas Rawlinfon, Efq. being two pieces of the co- 
«¢ ver of ary old book, fuppofed to be Claudian, printed before 
‘© r500, and that there was a leaf or two of Erafmus’ Adages 
s¢ patted between the layers of the cards which being laid fra- 
“tum fuper firatam, compofed two pafteboards, and made the 
*¢ cover of the book. The Doétor took the pains to feparate 
*¢ the cards, out of which I have chofen a complete pack, and 
*¢ the better to preferve fo fingular a curidfity, have had it 
‘bound together with the abovementioned drawings [a] and 


[@] Which are exaét copies of the original pack. 
| «* fome 
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*¢ fonfe French cards. It is obfervable in thefe antient cards 
*¢ that there are no aces nor queens, but inftead of the latter 
«are knights. On the Antiquity of playing cards fee Recher- 
‘ ches hiftoriques fur les cartes a jouer by Bullet, who thinks 
‘¢ they were not invented before the latter end of the XIV 
‘century; fee alfo the Idée generale d’une Collection complette 
‘ d’Eftampes. M.C.'T.” 

Upon Mr. Tutet’s death I purchafed thefe two volumes at 
his fale, and having fo long ago as April 1775 communicated’ — 
fome obfervations on the fubje&t to this Society, who were then 
pleafed to order them to be inferted in their Archaeologia, I 
withheld them till F could enlarge my obfervations with new 
Jights, or till fome abler hand had taken up the fubje&. It has 
been touched on, but not inveftigated to that extent which it 
appears capable of, in three Memoirs preceding this; in one of 
which reference is made to Mr. Tutet’s cards, and they are, I 
know not by what accident, reprefented as far from complete, 
and therefore little could be inferred from them. 1 have there- 
fore been induced to refume this fubjeQ, and to add to former 
remarks thofe of foreign writers who have almoft exhaufted it, 
And this muft ferve as an apology for fo large a detail of their 
ideas. | 

The original cards Dr. Stukeley deemed much more antient 
than the French account of their invention and ufe among them. 


a 


wn 


i a 


They confifted of four different fuits as the modern ones do, but 
had neither ace nor queen. The king, Aight, and knave made 
the-court cards; on every duce was the card-maker’s arms, two 
crofs mallets, with which he fuppofes they famped the cards. 
Whereas the firft French cards which were in Charles the 
Sixth’s time were drawn and coloured by hand, and thence 
called Tabelle or Pagelle pitta. 

The fuits were compofed of bells, hearts, leaves, and acorns. 
Thefe the Doétor conceived reprefented the four feveral orders 

Vo. VIII. x of 
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of men among us. The bells.are fuch as were ufually tied to 

hawks, and denoted the Nobility, who generally rode with a 
hawk on their hand as a mark of their quality. In.the tape- 
{try of Bayeux Harold-is twice reprefented thus, carrying a 
copy of Edward the Confeffor’s will to the Norman duke. 

By hearts, he fays, are denoted Ecclefiaftics, In the room of 
thefe the Spanifh cards have copas or chalices,. as more fymbo- 
lical of the order. The firft hint of hearts feems to have been 
taken from fome fcriptural expreflions; ** a heart of unbelief 
«s with the heart man believeth, &c.’’ Methinks this is full 
as ingenious as the derivation from cheur, becaufe priefts are 
always in the choir. 

The leaves allude to. the Gentry, who poffefs lands, manors,, 
woods, parks, &c.. 

The acorns fignify the Peafants, woodmen, forrefters, hunters,. 
and farmers. i 

Qn the duce of acorns befides the cardmakers arms its what 
the Doétor calls a white hart couchant. From this circum- 
ftance he infers the boafted antiquity of thefe cards; it being the 
known badge of our king Richard IE, On the back of the curious 
picture of this. prince at Wilton (one of the earlieft paintings in 
oil-colours we are acquainted with), painted by Van Eyk, and 
afterwards engraved by Hollar,. is the white hart couchant in. 
the fame attitude as on this card.. Our cards are therefore fo far 
from being an imitation. of the French, that there feems reafon: 
to think the invention our own and of much older date. | 

The knave of acorns holds a crofs-bow wherewith they ufed: 
to fhoot deer.” 

Upon this paper of Dr. iii I beg leave to make fome 
obfervations. 

The Doéor in fappofing that cards thade. in the reign 6 
Richard II. prove the invention. our own and of much older 

date’” 
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date” than that in France, forgot that Charles VI. of France, 
and our Richard II, were contemporaries, So that allowing 
cards were abfolutely firft invented in France to amufe the 
French king after he had fallen into a melancholy habit (for 
his diforder amounted to nothing more than incapacity for bufi- 
nefs and affairs of ftate, not to mifchievous frenzy) which was 
not till about 1391 or 1392, the priority among us (if indeed 
fuch priority exifted) could not have been above twelve years: 
for Richard’s reign began 1377 and ended 1399, and between 
the invention of cards in France and the depofal of Richard, 
there was time enough to introduce this game into the court 
of a diffipated luxurious young monarch, and even to improve 
upon the manner of making the cards, 

Moft unfortunately for his conjecture the beaft on the duce 
of acorns appears more like an waicorn thana hart. I have how- 
ever caufed it to be here copied. But admitting it to be an 
hart, as it will be clearly made out that thefe cards are Spanijh 
and not Engli/b, it muft pafs for one of the fere nature that 
haunt the woods of oaks. 


Vol. Vill. m. .188 5 


Had 
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Had cards been introduced into England in the reign of 
Richard IL. it is. to be prefumed they would not have efcaped 
the notice of Chaucer who lived to the end of that reign and, 
the beginning of the next. Yet in his Franklin’s ae leat 
{peaking of amufements, he only fays, 

They dancen, and they play at ches and tables.. 

The ule of cards among us as early as Edward I. has beer 
inferred from a Computus 6 Edward I. in the Tower publithed 
by Mr. Anftis in his Black Book of the Garter, p. 307, in 
which is entered a payment, *¢ Waltero Sturton ad opus regis 
«© ad ludendum ad guatuor reges.” This game Mr. Anttis con- 
jectures might be cards, wherein are kings of four fuits. He 
thinks the game of fome antiquity from the application of the 
word knave to a youth placed next the king and queen, and 
being as it were their fon, in which fenfe that term was ufed 
So Chaucer [4] fays the king of Northumberland begot a kuave 
child; and this ufe of the word is frequent in his poems. In 
France alfo this card.is called Var/et, a name given to the king $ 
fon. Thus Mr, Anitis.. 

The writer of a paper preceding this is of opinion that: 
Edward I. learnt this game in the Holy Land where he fpent 
near five years. Tam of opinion that Crufaders had fomething. 
elie to do in the Holy Land than to game.. Edward had no: 
money but what the king of France lent him. He received a: 
dangerous wound from: an affaffin foon after he arrived there ;. 
his army daily diminifhed by ficknefs or battles: without hope- 
of reinforcement from any quarter, fo that he was reduced to 


[2] Man of Law’s Tale 716. . Merchant’s Tale 818. Sompner’s Tale 514. 
Wife of Bath 1190. Clerk of Oxenford 1474-6. Pardoner 2183. Nun’s 
Prologue 1063. Spelman of Deeds, p. 243, &c. It fhould therefore feem a. 
miftake in Bullet (p. 137.) when he imagines that the Englifh and Germans 
borrowed the ufe of cards after the term valet came to fignify in France a fer- 
Yant. 


conclude 
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conclude a ten years truce with the Sultan, and return to Eng- 
and within two years from his leaving it [c]. 


Mr. Le Neve brought to the Society 1722 a minute of cards 
being made before 1 Edward IV. for then a perfon had his 
name from his anceftor being a Cardmaker. Thus Hugh 
Cardmaker was prior of S‘. John Baptift [d] at Brugenorth. 
(Ry mer T.. I. 1 Edw. IV. actor. MSS. N° 26. p. roo, et de offi- 
clo pictoris regis conceffo 13 Edw. 1V. Id..1. II. N° 109, and 
de officio pittoris regis Johanni Serle conceflo. Id. I. 1 Hen. 
VII. N° 53. p. 109.) But not to mention that in the firft of 
thefe inftances the office of cardmaker might as probably mean 
maker of cards ufed in drefling flax or wool, and in the latter 
the picfor fpoken of might be employed in higher offices about 
the court than painting or ftamping cards, the dates affigned 
to both thefe do not come up to the antiquity afligned to card- 
playing in England in the record cited by Mr. Anftis. 

Among the monies iffued from the Exchequer r300, 28: 
Edward ]. in the accompt of that year’s expences and receipts,, 
now printing by this Society, are thefe entries of money iffued 
to his fon Edward for his ufe in playing at different games. 
Among thefe cards are not {pecified. What creag’ was does not 
appear. 

a es Johanni camerario domini Edwardi filti regis pro: 
den’ per eundem lib’ predi¢to domino fuo per vices ad ludendum: 
ad diverfos ludos pet manus proprias ibidem g die Feb. 10 s.’” 

To the fame prince, March ro—‘ ad ludendum ad creag’ et 
alios ludos per vices, 108.” 


[c] Rapin, IIT. 488, 489. ; Bie 
[¢] Ralph le Strange who died in the time of Rich. I. (Dugd. Bar. I. 663.): 
founded. at Bridgenorth, beyond the bridge, an hofpital for a prior or matfter,, 
and feveral lay brethren to the honour of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary and St. 
John, Baptift. Tann. Mon. 451. Dugd. Mon. II. 433. Prynne calls him 
“ magifter hofpitalis S, Joannis Evangeli/ie” among his protections, 12 E. I. 
ibid. 
P, 159» 
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' P. 159. In March to the fame prince—* ad ludendum per 
vices ad aleas et talos.” | 
Edward II. was then entered into the 17th year of his age. 

If paper was fo indifpenfably neceflary for the compofition of 
cards as fome have fuppofed, I aj afraid England would not 
furnifh any in the fourteenth century. For in the account of 
Edward the Firft’s expences before referred to we find among 
the ftores given out for the ufe of Stirling Caftle one dozen of 
parchment and one pound of ink (unam duodenam pergameni 
et 1 1b. atramenti), but no paper. There are alfo frequent 
charges of parchment for writing both deeds and letters on. 
The art of paper-making was not introduced into England be- 
fore the reign of Henry VII. : 

If in order to prove the antiquity of cards we recur to the 
edicts prohibiting the ufe of them, we find the firft record of 
this kind among the French to be dated January 22, 1397; an 
ordonance of the Prevot de Paris, forbiding the manufacturing 
part of the people from playing at tennis, bowls, dice, cards 
and quilles [e]. John IJ. king of Caftille, in an edi& dated ten 
years before (1387), forbad dice and cards in his dominions. 
The oldeft prohibitions of them to the clergy are dated 1405, in 
the fynod of Langres. St. Bernard preached againft them. Suc- 
ceeding prohibitions became more frequent, and may be found in 
Bullet’s Recherches, p. 18—-21. Asa prohibition of them ap- 
pears fixty years earlier among the Spaniards, this may be efteem- 
ed a powerful argument for their originating among that people. 

If we may believe Monf. Saintfoix [f], cards were in- 
vented in France under Charles V. predeceflor of Charles VI. 


[e] Bullet, p. 18. 

[7] Effais fur les rues de Paris, vol. I. p. 333. Bullet in his ‘* Recherches 
hiftoriques fur les cartes a jouer” 1757, is of the fame opinion: but it has been 
controverted in a more cencife manner in the ‘‘ Etrennes aux joueurs des 
Cartes” of the Abbé Rive, who attributes the invention to the Spaniards, and 
finds them prohibited in the ftatutes of a new order called ‘* The Order of the 
Band,” inftituted by Alphonfus XI, about 1332, 
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being mentioned in the famous Chronicle of Petit Jean de 
Saintré, who was page toCharles V.[g]. M. Saintfoix gives the 
honour of the invention toa painter, named Jaquemin Grin- 
gonneur, who is mentioned in a computus of Charles the Sixth’s 
treafurer, as receiving fifty-fix /a/s parifis, pour trois jeux de 
cartes, d'or et a diverfes couleurs, de plufieurs devifes pour porter 
devers le dit feigneur roi pendant fon ebatement. But till it can 
be proved that Saintré did not furvive his mafter Charles V. [4]. 
and defcribe the manners that prevailed under his fucceflor, it 
muft appear more probable, that cards were invented for the 
amufement of a melancholy diftraéted prince, than for that of a 
patron of letters which is the character of Charles V. 

If it be ftill urged that cards were no more fit to amufe a me- 
Jancholy than a mad king, I am tempted to underftand the jeux 
de cartes a or et a divers couleurs de plufeurs devices of pafeboard 
wmages, painted and gilded fomewhat like the pageants of later 
times, and to explain ‘* jeux” playthings inftead of pafimes or 
games. Perhaps the term ‘ pour porter vers le dit feigneur” and 
the different devices may be thought to favour this interpre- 
tation. They might have been like our leather or paper fcreens 
painted with various figures, or like the pageants. 

M. Bullet contends that cards could not have preceded the 
invention of paper made of rags, which is firft mentioned as. 
ufed for books by Peter the venerable in his Treatife againft the 
Jews. ‘ The books,” fays he, «* which we read every day are 


[g] When Charles V. advanced’ Saintré from the’ place of page to. that of 
carver (ecuyer tranchant) the efquire who had the care of the pages, held him 
up to them for an example fo contrary to their practice. “* Et vous, fays he, 

qui etes noyfeux, joucux de cartes, de des &c.”’ Chronique &c. c. 15, | 
_ [2] The epitaph on him at the end of his Chronicle is dated 1458, and he is 
ftyled in the firft chapter a page to John king of France, at the age of thirteen, 
fo that if he was page in the laft year of John 1364 he would be one hundred 

and feyen at his death. 

made 
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made of the fkins of fheep, goats, or calves, or of eaftern plants 
(meaning the papyrus) or ex rafuris veterum pannorum.” This 
we fhould literally tranflate at: but it may be applied lefs 
ftrictly to mafhed or pounded rags. 

Maffei found no paper made of rags in Italy older than 1367. 
M. de Herouval had fhewn fome half a century older to Dom 
Mabillon, who in his Work «* De Re Diplomatica’” had met 
with none prior to the end of the 13th century. P. Montfaucon 
in a Memoire on the Papyrus (Mem. de l’Acad. des Infc. tom. 
ix. 327. 12°.) had never feen a book or fingle leaf of paper of 
the modern materials that could claim an antiquity prior to the 
reigh of St. Louis. M. Bullet expreffes his furprize that none 
of thefe antiquaries fhould have been acquainted with the MS. 
mentioned by Cardinal Beffarion in a letter to Alexis Lafcaris 
after the council of Florence which was concluded in 1439, in 
which he mentions a MS. of S* Bafil, written three hundred 
years before that date on paper. ‘The words are ** in papyro:” 
but it may feem as extraordinary that M. Bullet fhould take it 
for granted that this relates to paper made of rags, and not of the 
Egyptian plant. M. Bullet adds, that he himfelf had feen ina 
cabinet at Befancon a deed written on paper fo early as 1302. 


‘That paper was known in France in the reigns of Charles V. 
VI. and VII. will appear from this circumftance, that in the 
catalogue of their refpeétive libraries the books written thereon 
are particularly fpecified, which, fays M. Bullet, is a certain 
proof of its fcarcity. In anfwer to this it might be obferved, 
that whoever looks into the beft modern catalogues of MSS. 
will find the material on which the MS, is written particularly 
{pecified, partly for diftinétion fake, and partly to exprefs the 
age of the MS. But we will admit the argument drawn from 
this diftin@ion in the prefent cafe, and proceed to examine 
thofe which he employs againft the invention of cards to amufe 

Charles 
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Charles VI. in his madnefs: that they are defcribed as only 
made for a particular purpofe at that particular time, confe- 
quently not then jirf? invented; that the drefs of the queens on 
thefe cards is very different from that of Charles VIth’s queen 
Ifabel to which contemporary painters would have {tri@ly ad- 
hered; that Froiffart and the Journal of Charles VI. make no 
mention of cards among the methods made ufe of for the king’s 
recovery; and that they were forbidden in Spain five years 
before. 

As to the firft of thefe arguments, the words of the account 
carry with them no proof that thefe trois jeux de cartes were not 
then firft invented, becaufe Gringonneur made them in a certain 
year or on a particular occafion to amufe the king. 

2dly, Neither Froiffart nor the Journalift mention any me- 
thod of cure adopted by the ming s phyfician or keeper but diet 
and exercife, 


3dly, If not firft invented, cards might have been firft intro- 
duced on fuch an occafion in France. 


Let us next fee how Bullet fupports his own opinion in fa- 
vour of their earlier date, and fixing it to the fifteen years be- 
tween the prohibition of long pointed fhoes by Charles V. and 
his death, becaufe thefe fhoes are not worn by the kings and 
knaves on the cards; the mantle faced with ermine which the 
kings wear is that which Charles V. always wore, and which 
was laid afide by Charles VI. as the plumes of feathers in the 
hats of kvights and others were introduced in his reign, 
confequently do not appear on cards invented in the pre- 
ceding. A game of fo military a turn as that of cards would 
naturally fuggeft itfelf in time of war; fuch was the clofe of 
the reign of Charles V. a prince who loved {ciences and books, 
and fhow, and in whofe time theatrical exhibitions firft fprung 

Vor. VIII. x up 
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up in France. It was eafy for cards to take their rife in fuch 
circumftances. | 

He infers their French origin from the fleur-de-lis on the 
crowns and fceptres of the kings, from the name of Charle- 
magne among the four kings, from the names of the knaves 
Ogier, Lancelot, Heétor, le Hire |: [7]. A farther proof of the time 
of their invention having been a time of war is drawn from the 
Heart reprefenting Courage; the Pique ({pade) the offenfive 
phe or pike, the Diamond the defenfive weapon or -fhield, 
and the Zrefoi (club) the plenty of forage. The four colours 
reprefent the four Quadrilles or Companies formed in fquare at 
the Carroufels. The kings are four heroes of antiquity, David, 
Alexander, Cefar, and Charlemagne. The queens or ladies of 
diftinétion are always introduced on thefe occafions with the 
kings and knights. 


‘There is no end to the eT offered for the names of 
the queens, Rachel, Pallas, Fudith, and Argine. “With P. Daniel 
Rachel is Agnes Sorel, Pallas Foan d’ Arc, Judith, the confort 
of Louis le Debonnaire of that name, or Ifabel of Charles VI. 
and Argina, an anagram for Regina, Mary of Anjou confort of 
Charles VU, It might be afked how thefe names came to be 
borrowed. from princefles pofterior to the firft invention of 
cards, or whether they ever had any older names; but this is 
departing too much from the fubjeé&t. M. Bullet draws them 
all from the Breton, and explains fudu as it is fpelt on the 
oideft cards zwsce queen (fud queen, Dye twice), and-Argine 
the fair (Ar the, and Gin fair), referring it to Anne of Bretagne 

{2} M. Bullet affirms Heéfor is the Trojan prince, from whom the French 
claim defcent. Lancelot is‘one of Arthur’s heroes, Ogier one of Chartlemagne’s 


peers; and de /a Hire the famous Stephen de Vignoles, furnamed /a Hire, who 
contributed fo much by his valour to eftabltth Charles VH. on the throne. 


2, “ queen » 
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queen of France, and confort of two kings, Charles VIII. and 
Louis XI]. Pallas the Goddefs of War, and Rachel of Beauty. 
In P. Daniel’s eyes even the kings are emblematic, David of 
Charles VII. whofe hiftory affords a parallel with his. 

The French cards appear to have had the fame figures as our 
modern ones. The Carreaux or Diamonds; Ceurs or Hearts; 
Trefles or Clubs; and Pigques or Spades. The firft of thefe dif- 
fer both in form and meaning from the Be//s on Dr. Stukeley’s 
cards. ‘The author of a differtation on the Game of Piquet 
afcribed to P. Daniel, and printed in the «* Memoires pour V’hif- 
toire des fciences et des beaux arts 1720,” proving that game to 
contain military and political inftrution, fuppofes the Carreaux. 
to reprefent arrow-heads ufually thot from crofs-bows, as the 
Piques do Lances ; both alluding to magazines of arms.. 


The French cards in Mr. Tutet’s fecond volume are a few 
painted cards or honours [4] of the feveral fuits fufficient to 
fhew the progreflive alteration of modern cards to. which they 
bear no. refemblance. The kings are named cEzAR, DAVID, 
ALEXANDRE, CHARLE. ‘The queens, RACHEL, PALLAS, JVDIC, 
ARGINE. ‘The knaves, HOGIER, ANGOULESME, LAHIRE, - - is 


' Cards as well as other games had their origin in times of 
chivalry. The Kings, Queens, Knights, Knaves, all carry 
marks of that period. Chefs has the fame relation among the 
Afiatics, as beautifully fet forth in Vida’s poem, in which an 
equal {kill in language and play are united. ‘To this allude 
Trumps or Triumphs in cards. 2 


_* [k] What we now call Honours or Court cards are by Sir John Harrington 
ftyled Coate cards. In his Metamorphofis of Ajax he fays -** When Brutus had 
difcarded the kings and queens out-of the packe and thewed himfelf a fworn 
avowed enemie to all the Coate cards, then crept in many new formes of go- 
vernment.” I conceive the name originally implied no more than figures of 
men and women in particular dreffes. 7 


aed “¢ The 
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‘¢ The firft cards were painted [/], and on that account very 
dear. They were foon after cut in wood and illuminated, which 
made them cheaper and more common. We have feen them fo 
early as 1397 in the hands of the Parifian workmen. They are 
perpetually mentioned in fucceeding Romances. Vilton in his 
burlefque piece ‘* Grand Teftament” leaves to Perrmet, 


Trois detz plombez de bonne carre 
Et ung beau joly jeu de cartes, 
We read in Cretin, 
Pour les ecots n’y montent: fi font rage 
Aux dez foncer et cartes lanfquenets [m]. 
In the Legend of Faifeu, 
Ung jour advint qu’ils jouerent aux cartes. 


In a Soti/e or fatirical reprefentation under Louis XII. 


Allons, des cartes a foifon, 
Vin clerc, et toute gourmandife.” 

“ They pafled from France into Spain through Bifcay. The 
Spanifh name for cards is Nazpes, a Bifcayan word for flat, as 
charta fignifies when applied to lead charta plumbea [n]. ‘The 
Spaniards altered the figures and left out the queens. Such was 
their paffion for this game that Pafchafius Juftus, who travelled. 
over that kingdom in the 16th century, fays he frequently went 


[7] B. Platina, who died 1481, in his book ‘ De tuenda Valetudine, Bafil. 
1541,” 4°, fection ‘ de joco et ludo,” fays, ‘ ludus fit talis, teflera, fcacho, 
chartis variis imaginibus piéfis.”’ 

[m] The game of Lanfquenet took its name from the Lanfquenets or light 
German troops employed by the kings of France in the 15th century. Bullet, 
Pikse. : Hettes 

[7] I rather apprehend this to mean a /Beet of lead, as we fay a fheet of paper: 
and that this name was given them from the material and fubftance; thofe of 
the articles ufed in other games being very different. 

many 
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many leagues without finding bread or wine, or any of the ne- 

ceflaries of life, but that there was no village or hamlet how- 

ever mean and wretched wherein cards were not to be fold [o].” 

This might ferve as an argument again{ft Mr. Bullet’s pofitive 

affertion in the beginning of his eflay, that Herodotus muft be: 
miftaken in faying, that games of chance were invented by the: 
Lydians in a time of fevere famine, which they could not: 
poflibly relieve or amufe;s I am:.well affured that fuch is the: 
rage for gaming in China, that after a man’s whole property is - 
ftaked and loft, his perfon is furrendered as a laft refource to the. 
winner.. 

«© The Italians next adopted the ufe of cards, and the Spanifh~ 
name for them. calling. them Nazbes, which Bollandus and the: 
new editors of Du Cange’s Gloflary miftake for dice-boxes [p].”” 

Du Cange cites frem the decrees of the-council held at Wor- - 
cefter 1240, a prohibition to the clergy, “* nec /udant ad aleas 
‘¢ wel taxillos, nec fuftineant ludos fri de Rege et Regina,” by 
which laft he underftands cards. It follows ¢* nec arietes levari, 
«© nec palaftras publicas freri.”” M. Bullet, p. 138, explains it 
of fome exercife, fuch’ as running at the ring or the quintain. 
Without pretending to determine what it was, I cannot but 
apprehend it was not of the kind we are here treating of. 
Du Cange himfelf had his doubts of the ufe of cards fo early, . 
becaufe not among the games forbidden 1369 by Charles of. 
France [q]. - 

The curious in etymology may fee in M. Bullet, p. 142— 
163, the names and forms of the feveral games of cards ufed in 


fo] Tamen.nunquam caftellum aut vicum ullum adeo abjectum et. obfcurum- 
tranfire potui in quo non cartule veneunt. Bullet, p. 131—135. 

[p] Bullet, p. 136. . 

[7] Du Cange et Charpentier voc. Ludi de rege et regina, Yt rather feems. 
to refer to the king and queen of Twelfth-day derived from the Roman Satur-: 
nalia. 
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France. I with I could furnifh as good a definition of thofe 
among my countrymen. | 

I fear I have detained this Society already too long with ex- 
tracts from other writers. But as this queftion has received 
the greateft light from Abbé Rive, I thall trefpafs a little longer 
on their patience while I ftate his arguments, and I do this the 
rather as his impartiality leads him to transfer the claim of the 
invention from his countrymen to Spain. 

They were invented, he fays, in that kingdom by one Nicolae 
Pepin (r], whofe initials N. P. gave rife to the name of Navpes [5], 
which the Italians corrupted into Nazi [t]. It is remarkable 
that Luigi Pulci in his Morgante Maggiore, Kovir, ttanz. 07. 
underftood it of cards in contradiftinGtion to dice: 


: Gridava il Gigante, 

Tu fei qui, Re di maid o di f{cacchi, 

Col meo battaglio convien ch’io t’amacchi. 

_ And fo the biographer of St. Bernard diftinguifhes when he 
fays that holy man by his preaching prevailed on the Siennefe 
gamefters to burn ‘ maibes, taxillos, tefleras, et inftrumenta 
« infuper lignea [wv] fuper quee avare irreligiofi ludi fiebant.”’ 
(Acta Sanctor, Bolland. v. 281.) If therefore Morelli [+] treats 
naibes as a childifh game, it only fhews that they were not re- 
ceived in Italy with the fame eagernefs at their firft appearance 
as two centuries afterwards, when they have no place in the 


fr] Decuanara de la lengua Caftellana. Madr. 1734. IV. 646. col. t. 

[5] Covarruvias derives Naipa from the Arabic. 

[4] It occurs firft in the Chronicle of John Morelli of the year 1393, printed 
at Florence 1728, and prior to the life of St Bernard of Sienna fifty years. 

[w] Will thefe zx/rumenta lignea take in the arietes of the Worcefter canons ? 
They feem to be the fame with the Equi lignei forbidden by the laws of the em- 
peror Juftinian, Cod. de Aleatoribus. ‘* Non licet ludere his qui vocantur 
Fiqui lignei vel quavis alia alee f{pecie.” On this fee Balfamon and Bullet, p. 11. n. 

{*] In his Chronicle before referred to. . 
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catalogue of children’s plays given by Bartholomeo Arnigio in’ 
his ** Diece Veglie, &c. Trevifo, 1602,” 4°. 

But this game had fcarcely been invented in Spain when it 
was cried down by the ftatutes of an order of knighthood 
called the order of the Band, eftablifhed in that kingdom by 
Alphonfo XI. king of Caftile about 1332, but long fince extinct. 
Thefe ftatutes are preferved only in the Epiftles-of Dom. Ant. 
de Guevara, bifhop of Mondonedo, preacher and hiftoriogra- 
pher to the emperor Charles V. and not in all the editions or 
tranflations of thefe, but firft in the French tranflation by 
Dr. Guttery, printed 1558 and 1573, and in two other inter- 
mediate editions. 

It is true indeed that no mention of cards occurs in the ori-- 
ginal copies of thefe ftatutes printed in Guevara’s Epiftles at: 
Valladolid 1539, and Antwerp 1578, nor in the Italian tranfla- 
tion of the letters by Catzelu, Ven. 15583 but in the French 
tranflation by Guttery 1558, 1573, and two other intermediate 
editions, it is inferted. 

The Spaniards fubftitute to Hearts, Copas or Chalices as - 
emblems of ecclefiaftics, to which it fhould feem they referred 
the French figure. For Pigues they have E/padas or Swords 
(whence our Spades) reprefenting the foldiery, which are Dr, . 
Stukeley’s Acorns reprefenting Peafants. For Diamonds they 
have Dineros, a fort of coin, like them emblematizing merchants. - 
and commerce. Thefe are Dr. Stukeley’s Hawhk-bells characte- 
rizing the Nobility. The Spanifh Bafos or Clubs reprefent 
Peafants equally fet forth by this figure and that of Zrefes or 
leaves. 

On the Spanifh cards the Kings, Queens, and Knaves are 
ftyled Kings, Queens, and Knaves of Copas, Spadas, Dineros,, . 
and Baftos. The Kings are all mounted on horfeback, and the 
Knave of Copas is armed with a fword.and lance. ‘The Ace of 

¥ 4 Dineres 
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‘Dineros contains the arms of Spain held by an eagle, and in- 
{cribed with the King’s name, as on mine Carolus III. Rex Hi/- 
paniarum; the Deuce has the arms of Caftile and Leon and 
of Arragon. 

‘The Suits in our common cards anfwer to the appellations 
of Clubs and Spades by an imitation of the Spanifh ones, whofe 
appéllations we have tranflated in one cafe and corrupted in the 
other; and though we do not retain the actual figure of a club 
or {word on each card, we keep the figure of the pips which go 
by that name in Spanifh. } 

The curious cover of a pack of cards exhibited p. 142, con- 
tains a motley infcription of Spanifh and French intermixed, 
and I conceive is to be read 

Cartas finnas 
faictes par 
Sehan Volay. 

The infertion of Edward Warman’s name in fo very different 
a type is a proof that he was the vender of fuch cards in a far 
later period. Upon inquiry I am informed by my friend Mr. 
Herbert, that a perfon of the name of Warman kept a ftationer’s 
fhop, fomewhere in Bifhopfgate-{treet or near Norton Falgate, 
about fifty years ago, and it is not improbable that he fold thefe 
cards, and caufed this infertion to be made in the block. Mr. 
Herbert could not recolle& his Chriftian name. If I am not 
miftaken this extraordinary block once belonged to Mr. Ames, 
who has however taken no notice of it or its fubje& in his 
Hittory of Printing. 

But, leaving the arguments of thefe French antiquaries in fa- 
vour of the French or Spanifh origin of cards, let us return to 
the time when they actually appeared among us. From a re- 
cord of the time of Edward IV. 1465, already produced, it is 
evident that they were in ufe in the middle of the 15th cen= 

tury, 
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tury, and the importation of them into England prohibited Ly}. 
This is about fifty years after their probable invention, and we 
smay allow a fhorter {pace for them to acquire fafhion and gene- 
ral ufe. In fifty years more they refumed their empire. 

If we fuppofe Shak{peare at all adhered to coftume and to the 
manners of the times, he would be guilty of a grofs anachro- 
nifm in making Henry VIII. play at a game introduced by 
Philip or his‘fuite into England in the reign of his daughter, 
at leaft thirty years after the date of this fpeech. In his 18th 

year a proclamation was iffued againft all unlawful games ac- 
cording to the ftatutes made in their behalf, and commiffions 
awarded into every fhire for the execution of the fame, fo that 
an all places tables, dice, cards, and bowls, were taken and 
burnt [z]. Having been ufed fo near home as Calais, where 
Henry VIII. in his thirty-fecond year 1540, appointed an offi- 
cer to regulate them among other games [a], they were eafily 
brought over, if indeed they were not here before, as Shakfpeare 
-correQtly introduces them. But Mr. Barrington has fhewn they 
‘were in England in the very beginning of this century; for 
‘Henry the Seventh’s daughter Margaret played at the cardes 
with fome other company [4]. Sir John Falftaff is introduced 
in the Merry Wives of Windfor without regard to time merely 
as.a bully. | 


[y] They were prohibited in France 1426, and to the clergy of that kingdom 
1404. See before, p. 137. This was a fecond prohibition; for we have feen 
a former thirty years earlier. See p. 158. 

fz] Hall’s Chronicle fub anno. 

[a] Rymer, Foed. XIV. 4707. The king ordains and conftitutes Gilbert Clerc 
and Nicholas Dainporte keeper of the playes of Hand oute and Keiles, without 
the Lantern gate as.at dyce, tables, and cardes on the market place of the faid 
town of Calais. 

[¢] Her intended hufband, as faid (p. 140). at Newbotle caftle. Mifcell. Ad- 
ditions-to Leland’s Colle&. III. 285. 
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John Fox [c] tells of a fermon of bifhop Latimer’s, preached 
at St. Edward’s church, Cambridge, the Sunday before Chrift- 
mas 1527-8, ‘concerning his playing at cards,” im which he 
dealt out an expofition of the precepts of Chriftianity. ** Now 
ye have heard what is meant by this firft card, and how. you. 
ought to play with it, I purpofe again to.deal unto you another 
card almo(ft of the fame fute for they be-of fo nigh affinity that 
-one cannot be well played without the other, &c.”” ‘* It-feems,” 
{ays Fuller [7d], «* he fuited bis fermon rather to the sme than the 
text, which was the Baptift’s queftion to.our Lord, Wo art thou, 
Johni. 19, taking thereby occafion to conform his difcourfe to the 
playing at cards, making the beart triumph. “This blunt preach- 
tng was in thofe dark days adnurably. effectual, which would be 
juftly ridiculous in our age. IT remember, adds Fuller, in my 
time a country minifter preached. at-Se. Mary’s, from Rom. xii. 
3. As God hath deal/i to every man the meafure of faith. Ina 
fond imitation of Latimer’s fermon he profecuted the metaphor 
of dealing, that men fhould play above board, 1. e. avoid all dif- 
fembling, not pocket cards, but improve their gifts and graces, 
follow fuit, &c. All which produced nothing but laughter in 
the audience.” 

"Fhat cards were common in-the reign of James I, we have 
fufficient proof im their being ufed by the fpectators, while 
waiting for the play from Gull’s Hornbook printed 1609, and 
from the duaves of fpades and bearts ferving as titles to a collec-. 
tion of original poems 1611, 1612. 

Whether Primero. was fucceeded by a game called’ Prime 
mentioned by Sir John Harrington in his epigrams or what: 
that game was is not eafy to fay. It is fpoken of as not fo per- 
nicious to the purfes of the players as the game of Pof, which 


fe] TI. 847. 
[@| Hitt. of Cambridge, p. 103. 
fucceeded: 
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fucceeded it. This Mr. Bowle [e] derives from the Spanith 
Apofiar, which means to place in the hands of a third perfon a 
certain fum of money for an equivalent for the winner. 

Perhaps it may be deemed too bold a conjecture that the 
¢ Quartes or Ludus quartarum five cartarum,” by which Junius 
explains cards[ f], may be derived from guaria, which Du Cange 
fays is ufed fimply for a fourth part of any thing, and fo may 
be referred to the qguatuor reges: but as Du Cange exprefly fays, 
guarta and carta are fynonymous, I lay no ftrefg on this, but 
leave it to the critics.. At the fame time I cannot help prefum- 
ing that material of which cards were made which was caria, 
Or paper gave name to the game. 

Though I profefs to lay no ftrefs on the authority of Pietro 
della Valle, I have authority in my own pofleffion for faying 
that the Chinefe ufe cards marked and forted in fuits like thofe 
of Europe, not only from a Chinefe painting where their ladies 
are reprefented playing at a game with fomething much thicker 
in fubf{tance [¢] than cards, but fhaped and numbered like 
them. One of thefe has on it fx ace, another fy as on the 
cards called Domino cards among us. But I have alfo a pack 
of Chinefe cards made of the fame materials as European, and 
charged with various devices to no great or regular numbers, 
The whole pack confifts only of thirty cards, and of thefe nine 
have human faces, one whole length figures, and one twa 
faces one under the other.. The whole length figure has qu it 


[e] Letter to Mr. Barrington, p. 150. 

[7] Etym. v. Cards. 

[g| The fubttance is white. Qurre, if thofe cards are the wooden cards men- 
tioned by Ofbeck, Voyage to China, II. 247. Le Comte, p- 299, {peaks of 
the Chinefe hazarding their eftates, heufes, children, and wives.on a card. 

Had the learned Dr. Hyde completed his third part of the Eaftern games, 
which was to have treated on card-playing, we fhould have received the fulleft 
information on this fubje&. 
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ne 


one of the faces. , 
The Italians have a game called /a Menchiata,. invented at 


Sienna by Michael Angelo to-teach children arithmetic. But it 
did not become generally fafhionable till the time of Innocent X- 
whofe portrait is the Pope of thefe cards.. The pack confifts of 
ninety-feven cards, fifty-fix in the four fuits, and forty fingle or. 
picture cards. Befides the fourteen cards compofing each of the - 
four fuits, they have twenty-two more figured or painted ones. 
numbered, and fubfcribed Le Bateleur, a man ftanding at-a- 
bench with weights, &c. La Papeffe, L’Emperatris, L’ Empreur, 
Le Pape, L’ Amoreux, [a wedding with a figure flying down.]} 
Le Chariot [a king drawn by two horfes under a canopy.] Fu/- 
zice [a woman with wings and a fword.] LL’ Ermite, La Roue 
de Fortune [a wheel like Ixion’s with a man and a beaft tied to 
it, and a crowned winged figure fitting on the top.] Force [a 
woman tearing open a lion’s mouth.] Le Pendre [a man hang- 
ing by one feot.j] N° XIII is Death mowing down men. Tem- 
perance [a winged woman emptying one cup into-another.] Le: 
Diable [a ais te {ceptred Devil on a pedeftal to which are: 
chained two others.] La Mai/on Dieu [a tower tumbling down,. 
one man falling out of the windows, another afleep in it; mo-. 
ney fheswi hack on both.] Stor/le [a naked woman pouring wa- 
ter into a river, another urn by her and over her head feven 
ftars.] La Lune [the moon with two dogs barking at her: 
below water with a kind of crab or lobfter, expreffing perhaps her 
influence over the fea.] Le Soli/ [the fun, and below two naked 
men ftanding by a wall.] Le Fugement [a woman, old man, 
and a third figure rifing out of the grave, an angel in the clouds 
lowing a trumpet, to which is affixed a red banner with a white 
crofs.] Le Monde [a naked woman ina kind of glory, at the 
corners of which are the fymbols of the four Evangelifts.] 
Another 
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Another card without a number inferibed Le Fol, having a 
man in a party-coloured jacket carrying a wallet on a ftick, a 
ftaff in his right hand, and a cat leaping ‘up againft his left leg, 
concluded the fet which I faw, and which confifts of feventy- 
eight cards. Antonio Vacheri occurs as the maker’s name on 
the Duce of Denies and of Copas: the fuits being diftinguifhed 
by the fame figures as the Spanifh. The method of playing 
this game may be found in the Voyage d’un Francois en Italie 
1765,1766. Venife1769, tom. V. p.157. Thefe I fuppofe to 
be the Cards mentioned in the ** Longueruana.” 

For the fame innocent purpofe of amufing or inftru€ting chil- 
dren, various fubjects have been introduced on cards among us. 
Birds and beafts, the conftellations, virtues and vices, arithmeti- 
cal queftions, heraldic devices, &c. [/] to inftill natural hiftory, 
aftronomy, morality, arithmetic, heraldry, &c, &c. in the moft 
pleafing and imperceptible manner. In all thefe the figures of 
the court cards are retained at whole or half length. But I have 
feen a pack with emblematic figures illuftrated by fentences, 
whereon thefe figures are expreffed by their names, and the 
number of the pips by Roman numerals. The perfons on thefe 
cards are habited in the drefs of the laft century, and there is a 
mixture of grofs humour with found morality. 

Mr. Meerman [7], who appears to have confidered this fubje@ 
very accurately, allows that cards were in ufe before 1367, but 
will by no means agree that they were formed from engravings 
‘of any kind, being then only regular pieces of paimted paper. 
The common cards remain fo: they are not painted at all, the 
red or black marks on them refpedtively being laid on with a 
brufh. ‘The outlines of the court cards are formed from wooden 


{4] Jofeph Banks, Efq. fhewed the Society 1723-4, an old pack of cards with 
the hiftory of the Spanifh Invafion. (Min.) . 

[7] Orig. Typog. c. ix. p. 223. See alfo the Poftfcript to the fecond edi- 
tion of the Origin of Printing, 1776, by Bowyer and Nichols, p. 177. 
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famps, by: an operation different from that of the printing prefs,. 
and they are afterwards coloured, 

Mr. Meerman founds his opinion on the paffage before quoted. 
of the payment to Gringonneur the painter, and obferves, that,, 
had the art of ftamping cards been known in the r4th century, 
the French in particular would have applied it to other figures, 
and even whole books;. for as foon as that art was invented it. 
was applied to cards. 

The author of the “ Idée generale dune collection es 
eftampes” [4] traces the origin of cutting in wood to 1423, t 
the artifts employed in making playing cards, who. tee 
from little pictures of faints at the head of legends of the fize of 
the old playing cards, and illuminated in the fame manner, to. 
fmall pieces of hiftory for the inftru€tion of youth, and for the. 
purpofes of devotion. . 

He finds a concurrent opinion among authors on this fub- 
ject, that the invention of cards is due to the Germans. In 
the language of this people the hearts are called red, the 
diamonds bel/s, the clubs acorns, and the fpades green, and 
among their court cards were no /adies,, who are all of French 
invention. But this writer brings not a. fingle proof of the 
pfior antiquity of cards to that already affigned. Not one of 
his German authorities is dated earlier than the 15th cen- 
tury. The moulds fill ufed in Germany are like wood cuts, 
and very different from the French [/]. Before the invention 
of printing we find the term fampide applied by the Venetians 
to cards [m]. 

[2] P. 237—249. 


[/] See the Art of Card-making by Hamel du Monceau.in the defcription of 
arts and trades of the Royal voter te of Sciences of Paris. 

[m] Carte e figure flampide che fi fanno in Venezia, and le carte de zugar é 
Jigure dipinte ftampide fatte fuor di Venezia. Petition. of the Card-makers to the 
Senate of Venice 1441. Lettere Pittoriche, ve 321. 
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XIX. Odfervations on our antient Churches. By the- 
Rev. Mr. Ledwich, F.4.8.. In a Letter to the Reve- 
Mr. Norris, Secretary. 


Read March 23, 1786. 


HERE is great reafon to apologize for offering obferva-- 

tions on our ecclefiaftical architecture, which has already 
been fo ably difcuffed by many eminent members. of this So-- 
ciety. But as a minuter attention to it, than was confiftent with 
their more general plans, has fuggefted ideas different from- 
thofe advanced, and prefented new views of the fubje&t, I am 
emboldened, through your obliging intervention, to fubmit 
them to the candour and judgement of this learned and refpect- - 
able body. 

The fculptural decorations of our antient churches, and the 
various fhapes of our arches,. to which I fhall principally con- 
fine myfelf, have been but flightly touched on by thofe who~ 
have written on our religious ftruGures :: but ferioufly to invef- 
tigate their origin,.though a very interefting defideratum, no: 
attempt has hitherto been made. ‘The following pages may, 
perhaps, fupply fome hints on this head, and merit fome notice,~ 
untill future difcoveries fubftitute fomething more folid and fa- 
tisfactory. 

The eafy intercourfe eftablifhed through every part of the 
Roman empire introduced. the knowledge of Chriftianity and its 


teachers at an early period into Britain, The Gofpel feems to 
Ys. have. 
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have made confiderable progrefs among the natives, who were 
reprefented by three bifhops in the council of Arles, A.D. 314. 
‘Fhe Roman foldiery, a very numerous body, were not fo ready 

“to embrace the faith: there are no monuments of their. belief 
in Chrift, but many of their attachment to the deities of Rome. 
The pompous account given by Tacitus of his father-in-law 
Agricola, and of his endeavours to polifh the Britons by encou- 
raging them to build houfes, temples, and fora, are rather the 
fond effufions of affection than matters of faét; not a trace of 
fuch edifices exifting [a], or of the columns that adorned them. 
So that a celebrated [6] hiftorian feems to have good grounds 
for afferting, that the moft the Romans communicated to us 
was-a thin varnith of Italian manners. ‘The architeCture there- 
fore of the Britons feems to have: been of the fimpleft wooden 
materials; and this Bede, Ufher, and Spelman, teftify. It is in 
vain then to look for thofe fculptural ornaments, which more 
peculiarly belong to ftone edifices, 

When the Anglo-Saxons arrived in England; they adored 
Qdin, ‘Ther, and the ether northern gods.. Thofe deities under 
whofe guidance and prote€tion they had been victorious, they 
would not eafily relinguifh. For two hundred years they con-_ 
tinued Pagans. ‘That they built temples, which were after’ 
converted to: Chriftian churches, has been afferted by learned 
men. ‘he pafflages.in Bede and other writers, which feem to 
countenance this opinion, will be found, on a critical examina- 
tion, to.come.very fhort of the neceflary evidence, without a 
large portion. of angenuity and conjecture. But as there is no 
heathen, Saxon temple extant or on record, whofe archite&ure 
and ornaments are accurately defcribed, there is no need of en- 
‘tering minutely on this fubje@. If we believe the united tefti- 


fa] As is remarked by Mr.’ Effex ; Archaeologia, vol, 1Vcp. 706 
2] Mr. Gibboi’s Roman, Hiftory, chap. 38. 
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‘mony of our hiftorians, the Saxons pointed their utmoft ven- 
geance againft Chriftianity, and its facred ftrugtures.. In their. 
own country, they worfhiped their gods in fione-circles, or: 
amid the gloom of ponderous trilithons; and there are abundant - 
proofs of their doing the fame here. Antecedent to the coming 
of Anguftine in 597, the Welfh and Irifh clergy converted : 
many of the Saxon race; but the native buildings of thefe mifs. 
flonaries were as. mean as the Britith. 

A very judicious and well-informed member of this Society, 
Mr. Effex, fays, on the authority of Bede, that the Saxons, at_ 
the time of their converfion, did. not underftand mafonry,. as — 
they were obliged to fend for foreigners to build churches and . 
monafteries after the Roman manuer. Let their. ignorance of 
mafonry be.what it may, it is not proved by the. circumftance - 
adduced.. The paflage alluded. to in Bede, and others to the - 
fame purpofe, have been mifunderftood. 

The Britons, befides their wattled and. wooden churches, had : 
latterly fome poor ftone-fabrics, like thofe of St. Martin and St, 
Pancras at Canterbury: but they were not conftructed in the 
ftyle of thofe churches that acknowledged the dorines and 
fovereignty of.the Roman Pontiff. They had no crypts under 
them for reliques: they were not. fupported by arches and co- 
lumns: thefe arches and columns. were not adorned with the 
images of faints and legendary ftories: their fhape was not cruci-.. 
form: they had no oratories in the ailes, nor were they glazed, | 
This was the Roman ftyle, as precifely delineated by Bede [c], 
Eddius, and Richard, Prior-of Hexham, and contradiftinguithed . 
from the Britifh. 

From the arrival of the papal miffienaries in the ifland it awas 
fafhionable to exalt every thing Roman, and decry what -was 


[c] Bed. Hift. Abb. Wirem. pag. 295. & alibi, Edd. apud XV Scriptor. 
pag. 62. Ric, Prior. Hagulft. pag. 290, 2g1. 
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native, The Britons with great firmnefs preferved their hierars 
chy and faith, and refolutely with{tood the adoption of matffes, 
ftations, litanies, finging, reliques, pilgrimages, and numberlefs 
other fuperftitions and innovations of popery. The Anglo- 
Saxon church, founded by a Roman [@], and devoted to that fee, 
could not give a more convincing proof of her fincerity than by 
embracing thofe favourite ceremonigs, and with them that mode 
of building with which they were intimately conneéted. Ac- 
cordingly, oie. who were moft active in forwarding this ftyle, 
had either their education’ at Rome, or were remarkably at- 
tached to that capital. ‘Thus Ninian, who erected the ftone 
church at Whithern, was regularly inftruéted at Rome in her 
myfteries and tenets fe]. Bifcop, founder of the church of 
Weremouth after the Roman manner, was urged to the under- 
taking from his love to the blefled Apoftle, St. Peter [f]; and 
‘Naiton, feduced from his hereditary religion by the abbat - 
“Ceolfrid, folicits this abbat to fend him architeéts to conftruct a 
church after the Roman fafhion [¢]: not*to mention Wilfrid 
who erected: the church of Hexham, and others recorded oy 
Bede. 

‘This elucidation clearly points out the difference between the 
Bntifh and Roman architecture in the yth century, and fhews 
what the ecclefiaftical hiftorian more particularly means by the 
‘Roman manner. ’Tis to foreigners we are indebted for the 
rudiments of this elegant art, and for thofe fculptures, which fo 


[d] It is-probable he was'a Roman, as he was taken from the monaftery of 
St. Andrew at Rome. Creffy’s Church Hittory. 

[e] Qui erat Rome regulariter fidem et myfteria veritatis edogtus. Bed. 
Ee ex rae : 

[f] Ecclefiam juxta Romanorum, quem femper.amabat morem, Et tantum 
in operando ftudii pre amore Beati Petri. Bed. Hift.,Abb. Wirem. p. 295.- 

ig) Bed. bey. ci 22. 
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profufely adorn our capitals and arches... It is equally certain, 
that what are called the Saxon ornaments and the Saxon ftyle 
have not the moft diftant relation to that people, as inventors, 
but as they were ufed in ages wherein their conquefts and power 
were very con{picuous. 

The Roman ftyle, which includes, as is apparent from the 
preceding account of it, every charatteriftic trait of the Saxon, 
was the mode of ecclefiaftical architeCture prevalent in the 7th 
century. The fame ftyle we may reafonably fuppofe exifted in 
the church of Tours, built A.D, 460[4]. One hundred and 
twenty columns therein were not without carving; nor walls 
one hundred and fifty feet in length without mouldings: or 
ornaments. Of what fort thefe ornaments were the writer does 
not inform us. Eddius mentions, in general terms, that the 
capitals of the columns and the arch of the chancel of the 
Hexham fabric were decorated ‘“ hiftoriis—imaginibus—et va- 
rus celaturarum figuris.” The firft probably mean hiftorical 
reprefentations from the bible and legends: the fecond faints 
and holy men, and the laft a variety of fculptures in relief, 
Thefe works were executed by artifts brought from Rome, 
Italy and France [7]: what reafon then can there be for calling 
them Saxon? Many learned antiquaries have lately relinquifhed 
this appellation, and call them Roman; but they have not ex- 
plained what they underftand by a Roman work. It is not 
enough that the arch is femicircular, and the form and pro- 
portion of the column regular; the feuilliage fhould be alfo 
Roman to intitle it to this diftin@ion. ‘The former by chance 
may be right, but the latter is not lefs characteriftic. Where do 


[4] Gregor. Turon. Hift. Franc. L i. c. 14. 
[7] De Roma quoque, et Italia et Francia, et de allis terris ubicunque inye~ 
nire poterat, cementarios, &c. fecum retinuerat- Ric. Hagulft. 1. i. c 5. 
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we fee the Ovolo, Talon, Cyma, Torus, and other regular archi= 
tectonic mouldings and ornaments in Saxon works? Or where 
an intire order of the column? For except the fhaft, the other’ — 
parts are omitted or indiftin@ly marked. The Saxon may pot- 
fibly be a corruption of the Roman ftyle, but there are ftrong. 
inducements to think it hada very different origin. 


In the Medico-Laurentian library at Florence is a Syriac MS. 
of the Evangelifts, written A. D. 586 [4], full of pictures and: 
miniatures, exhibited in twenty-fix leaves. The fecond: fhews~ 
the Virgin Mary with Jefusin her arms, under a ciborium fup- 
ported by four pillars, which are dreffed with chevrons, lo- 
zenges, and eggs {/]. The other plates give every characteriftic: 
ornament of the Saxon ftyles. as nebules, lozenges; quatrefoils;, 
chevrons, flowers, fruit, birds, and‘a rich variety of {fculpture. 
So-early an inftance as to date,. fo authentic and:in point, has. 
not, I believe, been produced: what has been obferved-of the 
church of Tours, and that of Hexham, beimg rather probable: 
conjecture. Here we havea curious and inconteftible fa& full: 
in view : the only difficulty isthe accounting for fo: ee an 
appearances. 


That: we fhould difcover the Saxon ornaments: (fort rae ufe 
the term to -be intelligible) in:the Eaft, isa phenomenon. Aittle: 
to be expefted, Let us confider, that the Tabernacle, made by’ 
the Ifraelites.in. the Wildernefs, was: to reprefent at’ once am 
oriental temple and palace [7]. As-defcribed in Exodus, it: was: 
a great pavilion or tent, andinvit- was the Ark, The latter was- 
Fiesiled from: fight by a veil fufpended from. four. pillars- of: 
precious wood; ‘thae capitals. and. bales of precious metalsy and. 


fe] ae Evangeliotum antiquifimus, é&c. Biblioth. Medi Lave toms: 1. 


pag: 4 
4] See plate XIII, 


[mm] Goguet fur Rorigine des loix. Tom, ii. p. 251, 252+ 
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the fhafts overlaid with the fame. Within this the deity was 
fuppofed to refide. 


Chriftians, in the early ages of the church, imitated many 
ceremonies and practices of the Jews; and, among others, they 
formed {mall portable tabernacles, conftruéted on the model of 
the firft. Sozomen [#] tells us, that Conftantine, about the 
beginning of the 4th century, carried with him in his cam- 
paigns a tabernacle in the fhape of a church, that neither he nor 
his army might, in the wildernefs, be without a temple for 
holy ufes. I fay, Conftantine and the Chriftians might have 
adopted this idea from the Jews: but.it fell in alfo very exa@ly 
with the Pagan ufages, and might have been retained not to 
{candalize new converts. The carrying gods in portable tem- 
ples was common among the Egyptians [~], Cappadocians, 
Greeks, and Romans; and fuch were the filver fhrines {poken 
of by St. Luke in the Acts. Scripture and Sozomen call thefe 
tabernacles, Scene 3 but Chryfoftom, who was contemporary 
with Sozomen, Cidoriaz. In his 42d homily on the Aas, he 
afks in what form they made thofe filver fhrines, and anfwers, 
they were perhaps like the {mall Ciboria [o]. 

The Ciborium [ f] was the fhell containing the feeds of the 
Colocafia or Egyptian bean: its furface was flat and hemifphe- 
rical, from which to the bottom it declined into a cone: it was 
uted as a drinking cup [g], and refembled our chalices or gob- 
lets, This inverted and fufpended by its footftalk was fimilar 


[mn] Kas oxnvny 2s stance’ atarpcvny. L. i. <8. 

[2] Asoc Fouyove Euftath. in liad. 1. Strab.1..4., Athenei Deip. 1]. 11..& 
Cafaubon. in loco. Dio. 1. 40. Wal. Max. Herodian. La&tant. &c. 

[2] Toms ws KiSwpra prxpce 

[p] Salniaf. Plin. Exerc. p. 1310, who fhews Rhodiginus is much miftaken 
jn the account of the Ciborium. ‘ 
~ {q] Poculi yicem et ufum prebebat. Salmaf. ubi fupra 
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to the canopy that covered thofe fhrines; and in the beginning” 
of the sth century, as appears from Chryfoftom, was thus un- 
derftood, and at length expreffed the pillars, curtains, canopys. 
and the whole fhrine or tabernacle [r]. 

Before Chriftianity was fully eftablithed, and for: fome ages 
after, the practice of making Ciboria to ferve as domeftic cha- 
pels, from the example of Conftantine and the general tinCture 
of Paganifm ftill remaining, muft have been univerfal. We 
have traced it through the 4th, sth, and the Syriac MS. evinces 
what it was in the 6th century. In the fury of religious zeal, 
Conftantine demolifhed the monuments of antient architecture 
and fculpture. The porches of the temples,’ fays Eufebius [s],. 
were laid open; their doors taken down and their. roofs. torn off. 
In one place Apollo Pythius lay expofed to view; in another 
Sminthius ; in the circus the Delphic tripods ; and in the palace 
the Heliconian mufes. A new ftyle of building and ornament 
commenced, It was a corrupt imitation of Eaftern [¢], Grecian, 
and Roman models. The firft experiments feem to have eek 
made on tabernacles and ciboria. Catching the flame of reli- 
gion from their prince, and to complete their triumph over 
idolatry, Chriftians would naturally reje€t thofe ornaments that 
decorated heathen temples, and employ whatever they could 
collect of the Jewifh and Eaftern feuillage. The Syriac MS. 
prefents us with pillars, fpiral, fluted, and covered with a lo- 
zenge net-work; different frettes; chevrons; chalices; flowers 
and angels’ heads; ornaments certainly prior to the date of that 
work. They were after transferred to ftone-buildings, and feem 
to be the true origin of thofe called Saxon. 


[r] Li Pitture d’Ercolano, tom. ii. p. 211. 

fs }pVit. Conilant, 11. c..8. 

[¢] Wren has well obferved in his Parentalia, that Orders were Hebrean, 
Phoenician, &c. The account of the Jewith tabernacle is a proof, 
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The veneration in which the ciborium. was held, and the 
myftic virtue of its figure [w], were boundlefs, The Virgin 
Mary, Jefus, and the Apoftles and holy men, are reprefented 
within thofe of the Syriac MS. but thefe were foon fupplanted 
by the reliques of Saints-and the euchariftic elements. Ciam+ 
 pini [w] tells us, the Lateran Ciborium is made of Parian mar- 
ble, fupported by four columns of Egyptian marble with gilt 
epiftyles of the Corinthian order, Within a gilt iron grating in: 
this are preferved, with fingular veneration, the heads of the 
Apoftles Peter and Paul. 

We may eafily- imagine what fuperftitious refpe& was aie 
to the minuteft part of the Ciborium from a declaration of St.. 
Jerome in the 4th century, who pronounces in the moft decifive. 
manner [%], that the facred chalices, the holy vails, and what- 
ever elfe belonged to our Lord’s paflion, were not to be efteemed’ 
as common or unmeaning things, but from their connection. 
with the body and blood of Chrift were intitled to the fame 
implicit and fovereign refpect as the very body and blood itfelf. . 
Hence the utmoft  profufion was not thought too great for 
adorning thefe Ciboria.. Pope Leo III. according to Anaftafius, . 
made fome of filver, covered with gold: the four pillars were - 
of great height, of porphyry and white marble, finely carved 
and enriched with innumerable green and‘purple gems.. The 
inverted Ciborium [ y] was the crowning of the Greek churches, . 


[u] Defcribit prolixe Ciborium Germanus, et dittis propheticis ita conqua- - 
drare opinatur, ut fine illo, quo modo Deus operetur per altaris facraficium « 
falutem hominum in medio terre; non probe intelligi aflirmet. Goar. Eucholog: . 


P. 15: 
[w] Ciborium ex Pario marmore quatuor columnis, &c., De-fac. edific... 
} 


Pp: 15 
“a Epift. 88. ad Theophil. 


[y] Kas o xoveedys. Phot. Osw ve xovs. Silentiar. Defcrip: ed. Soph. 
called. 
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called Cupolas, and.the covering of their graves [2]. Gregory 


of Tours, coeval with the Syriac MS. in many .patts.of his 
works [a], mentions the cuftom of the Franks to hang tapeftry 
round.the tombs of the deceafed, the top terminating ina pon 
giculus or arch, in reference.to:the Ciborium. The fame ideas 


were attended, to by. architects, as we find by Geryais’ s [4]. ace 


count of the. re-building of Canterbury. 
Such then, is the evidence of the origin of. the Saean feuillage 


which I have. the honour of, fubmitting to this learned Society. 


Tt is a fubjec. admitting, very probably, much .more copious — 


elucidation than is within the {phere of my prefent informa¢ 
tion: a few hints are all I prefume to offer. 
The ofcillation of human. imbecillity, ever ptoducing | the 


wildett and moft inexplicable appearances in the moral world, 
an the courfe of a few centuries gave a fignal inftance of its ca= 


pricious powers What Chriftians of the 4th and 5th. centuries 
beheld with horror and deteftation, Chriftians of the gth, Loths 
and rith centuries embraced as objects | meriting the highett re- 
fpe& and confidences A new ftyle of archite€tural ornament 
fucceeded, hitherto either totally unobferved or but flightly no- 
ticed, though by no means an incurious fubject. 

The moft perfe& inftance of. this. ftyle. are the capitals i in thé 
French church at Canterbury. The ingenious Editor of the 


Antiquarian Repertory [c], fom whom they are copied (4), feems 


[z] Myniprcey n taGovy i stsGupive Weare Gloff 
fa] De glor. Confeff, c. 20, 21. 30. Et de Mirae. l.i.¢. 42. Phe “ fepul- 


chrum fub analogio” ofthis. writer, arid the ‘* Tumba in modum domunculi” 


of Bede, were types of the Ciborium. Mallet, who alludes to the cuftom of the. 


Franks, fuppofes it of Scandanavian origin, but it is clearly derived. from their 
Acquaintance with Chriftian pradtices. Northern Antiq. vol. I. p. 345s 


ss 


[4] Clavem pro toto pono Ciborio—Fattum eft itaque Ciborium inter qua- 


tuor pilarios principales, &cs Gery. Dorob. p. 1298. 
2 ss hse fd}- See plate RIV, “aioe 
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to coincide with Mr. Goftling’s: opinion ,: that this chapel was ei- 

ther conftructed by Grymbald in the reign of Alfred, ot by fome 

other in that age; and his arguments’ are founded on the fimi- 

larity between the Canterbury ornaments, arid thofe in Grym- 

bald’s crypt at Oxford. There is a refemblance in the fize of 
the capitals, and at firft glance the grotefques feem the fame; 

but a clofer examination will difcover them’ to be of different’ - 
ages. At Canterbury, they are’ well-drawn, diftin® and expref' 
five: at! Oxford they are’ confufed and unmeaning ;. and in the 
frizes on the north and fouth fronts of Adderbury church, 

Oxfordthire, we may trace a'degradation of this’ ftyle in’ the 

whimfical mixture of Cyclopfes, Janufes; warriors, and Egyptian: 
hieroglyphical figtires: the two former are from Roman origi+ 

nals ; the latter. betrays: the wayward: faney of our rude an- 

ceftors, 

The irruption. and fettlement: of the Saracens-in the fouth,, 
the fierce and bloody conflicts of barbarous and Pagan nations in 
the north, and the univerfal corruption of religion, exhibit a dif- 
mal pi€ture of the ftate of Europe in the 8th-and fucceeding: 
ages. Charlemagne did every thing becoming’a great prince to 
civilize the favage manners of the age, to reftore Chriftiamity, 
and revive letters. His Capitulars are full of decrees for found+ 
ing atid re-building churches ; and in’ Montfaucon [e] he is re- 
prefented holding one: it has a round tower, and a {pire rifing 
from it[ f |. This is allufive to his celebrated’church of Aix- (‘ | 
Chapelle. Hofpinian [¢] alfo: remarks the aftonifhing number 
of magnificent religious edifices conftru@ed' in’ his reign. The: 
Chneartinry crypt feeins of an‘earlier date. ; 


fe] Les Monumens de la Monarchie Franc. p. 276. 
[/ | There are'two round towers at Grymbald’s. erypt. 


fg] De Templis, p. 36; 37.. - 
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If Ofbern’s authority is of any, weight, the undercroft at Cane. 
‘terbury was founded antecedent to the year 742; for-that wri- 
ter.[4] informs us, that archbifhop Cuthbert ereéted St. John’s 
‘chapel in the eaftern part of the greater church or cathedral. 
Archdeacon Battely, as I colle&t from Mr. Goftling, afcribed it 
to the believing Romans. The learned antiquary need not be | 
told, that crypts formed the fubftructure of every great church: 
he will.alfo think it more than probable, that the metropolitical 
church of Canterbury was not without them for near three 
hundred years, that is, from the age of Auguftine to that of: 
Grymbald; and more efpecially fo, when it is univerfally al- 
lewed, the undercroft, amid all the conflagrations and repairs it 
underwent, remained unalterably the fame. There are not do- . 
cuments fufficient precifely to determine its age: let that be 
what it may, I fhall take the liberty of confidering its capitals, 
aad next endeavour to account for the prevalence of Egyptian 
hieroglyphical figures on them and fimilar works. 

N° x. Is the Aelurus, or Cat, one of the animals [7] gene- 
rally adored in Egypt, becaufe it was believed to fupply a cure 
again{t the bite of afps, and other venomous creatures. Yet it 
is not likely the feline race would have been fo honoured, even 
in this fuperftitious country, was it not fymbolical of their great 
deity Ifis [4}. | 

N° 2. Is obvioufly another Egyptian grotefque: it isa hawk 
killing a ferpent. ‘Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Aélian inform us, 
this bird was worfhiped in Egypt for freeing the country from 
fnakes, {corpions and other reptiles ; and Plutarch records, that 


{4] Apud Wharton, Anglia Sac. vol I. p. 75. 
[2] Strab. 1.17. Diod. Sic. a. Montfaucon, tom. 2. p. 310. 
[fd Felis ob varietatem, &c. Ifidem indicabat. Pignor. Mem. Ii p. 31- 
a hawk 


q 
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a hawk fighting) with a ferpent. was reprefented ftanding on 
the ftatue of Typhon [/]; the archetype probably of our {culp- 
ture, 

N® 3, is an ideal quadruped, fuch as the Egyptian Gryphon [m] 
is defcriked; with the beak, talons, and wings of an eagle, and 
the body of alion. It is here killiag fome noxious bird or fer- 
pent, The gryphon was facred to Ofiris [7], 

N° 4, 5, 6, 7. The fourth feems to be a Gladiator, or crimi-. 
nal engaged with a lion: the fifth ahorfeman with a cap and 
trowle: the fixth a theep, to which the Egyptian Soutes and 
Thebans paid divine honours; and the feventh an equeftrian 
figure, common on Roman coins, 

Ne 8, is a pure Egyptian figure, ‘a double-headed Anubis be« 
ftriding a double-headed crocodile, In Boiffard's and other col- 
jeftions, Anubis ftanding on a-crocodile is frequent; nor is a 
double-headed Anubis lefs fo, We-have feen the Aclurus, the 
hawk, and the egryphon, referred to the great Egyptian gods, Ifis 
and Ofiris; the fame may be faid of Anubis, who was the infes 
parable (2) companion of Ifis. 

N° g. A man fitting on the head of another holds in one 
hand a fith, and in the ether acup. The Sth named Oxyrin- 
chus was- generated fram the blood of Oliris, and was facred in 
Egypt. According to Hyginus it alluded to tome fable concern. 


ing Ifis, 


C1} Teen opm waxepeves Delf et Of, p 371, - He tells ws Offris was dee 
picted as a hawk, ibid, 

(#] Plutarch. Symp, 1.4. quel, g. Volt, de Idol, 1, i. e I0e, 

{#] Pignor. p. 1g. 

fo|-Fuit individuys [fdis comes, »-Pignon, po 2, whe produeca an antiont 
infeription, wherein Lis, Serapia, Anubis, and. Harpecrates, are called @ea 
Gyre, »¢ wel saosididd 


Vou. VIL, ae | N° 10. 
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N° 10. a double-headed monfter. Tertullian [p] feems to 
defcribe fuch forms; and fimilar ones may be feen in Mont- 
faucon. 

N° 11, isa bird deftroying a crocodile; for they are of two 
fpecies [9]: or perhaps fome ferpent of the lizard kind. . 

N° 12. is a fatyr refting on two deer. The * aures fatyro- 
rum acute,” and the * capripedes Panes” of the Roman poets 
are well known. 

N° 13. are two birds on a Roman mafque. 

N° 14. is a grotefque, with the head and comb of a cock; 
the body and arms human; the fhoulders winged, with the feet » 
and tail of a fatyr: it is playing ona violin with a bow, and bes 
hind is a fcalene triangle. Oppofite is another grotefque blow- 
ing a trumpet, with the head and horns of 'a goat, the lower 
extremities human. That thefe are Egyptian hieroglyphical 
figures we may appeal to Porphyry [r], to Tertullian, Min. 
Felix, Pignorius, Montfaucon, and Chifflet. Whatever occule 
meaning may be concealed under thefe grotefques, there is one 
very obvious, and agreeable to the genius of the Egyptian fuper- 
ftition. Its profeffors in every age were as negligent of decency 
in their [s] facred rites as in their public conduc. It was a. 
fatal omen of the decline of the Roman empire for its princes to 
be fo devoted to this foreign religion. Suetonius mentions it 
as an inftance of Otho’s effeminacy, that he celebrated the myf- 
teries of Ifis clad in the linen veftments of her priefts. In 
Petronius, Egyptian youths attend feafts, and pour {now water 
on the hands of the company. ‘They excelled no lefs in mufic © 
than in the other elegant means of corrupting manners. 


[p} Canino capite et leonino, et de bove et ariete. Ad Nat. Li. c. 14. 
{q] Salmaf. Plin. Exerc. p. 454. 
[r] Porphyr. De Abftinent. 1. iv. § 9. 
[s] Jamque expeétatur in hortis, 
Aut apud Ifiace potius facrarialene. Juv. VI. 487, 488. 
| i Cautica 
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Cantica qui Nili, qui Gaditana fufurrat, Mart. 

Verus brought many mufical performers to Rome from Syria 
and Alexandria. According to Kircher, the triangle denoted 
Orus, the fon of Ifis and Ofiris: or it was a figure which the 
Egyptians obferved their favourite Ibis often to make [7]. 

Sir John Hawkins [a] gives us the Giuftiniani Apollo playing 
on a violin with a bow: the body of the inftrument is fome- 
what rounder than ours, This ftatue, doctor Burney [+] in- 
forms us, has been proved by Winkelmann and Mengs to be 
modern: he thinks the violin and bow, which appear on an an- 
tique ewer and bafon dug up at Soiffons, the oldeft hitherto dif- 
covered. Le Beuf, he adds, fuppofes them to be as antient as 
the year 752. ‘To the fentiments of thefe eminent fcholars and 
antiquaries I fhould moft readily fubfcribe, and particularly fo, 
as they would nearly afcertain the date of the undercroft, could 
I reconcile them with Venantius Fortunatus. This writer flou- 
rifhed about the middle of the fixth century, and mentions the 
Chrotta Britanna, or Britihh Crwis. From the drawing of this 
inftrument in the third volume of the Archaeologia, it is plain 
it was of the fidicinal kind; and the tranfition from this to the 
violin eafy: yet I fhould think it an excefs of patriotifm to af- 
cribe the invention of this elegant inftrument to the Britons. 
They mutt rather have corrupted the violin into the crwth from 
a Greek or Roman original. 

Enough has been faid of thefe capitals to found a conjecture 
that this crypt was an Ifeum [vy]; or Roman chapel facred to 


[t] Iooaneupoy revyeve Plutarch. de Ifid. et Ofir. p. 6,u, 

{w] Hiftory of Mufic, vol, I. p. 246. 

[x] Ibid, p. 515. 

fy] A fimilar inftance, and in point, are the vaults at Hexham, wherein are 
many fragments of Roman infcriptions, grotefque figures, which are true figil- 
laria or figilliola, and much carved ftone work. Hexham and Canterbury were 
Roman ftations. Hutchinfon’s Excurfion to the Lakes. p. 303-307. 


nace Tfis ; 
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Ifis; or that it was an early imitation of Roman models. Gro- 
tefques are derived from the excentricity of Egyptian fuperfti- 
tion, which affected [2] ttriking and monftrous forms rather 
than thofe that were comely and beautiful; and the more to in- 
{pire religious dread and horror, thefe grotefques were moftly 
confined to crypts, and hence they got their appellation [a]. 
The northern nations from vicinity or intercourfe {4] had 
been long converfant with the fuperftition of Rome, and like her 
were addiéted to magic and fpells. So exaétly did their ideas 
-affimilate on thefe heads, that Wormius [c] declares one egg 
does not more clofely refemble another than the Egyptian and 
Danifh hieroglyphics.. Boetius found numberlefs hieroglyphics 
in Scotland, which tradition afcribed to the Danifh times: of 
thefe he thus fpeaks in Holinfhed’s tranflation; ‘* That the 
‘© Scots at firft ufed the rules and manners of the Egyptians [2], 
*¢ from whence they came; and in all their private affairs they 
‘¢ did not write with common letters, as other nations did, but 
‘s* rather with cyphers and figures of creatures, made in man- 
ner of letters, as their epitaphs on their tombs and fepulchres 
‘* remaining amongft.us do hitherto declare. Neverthelefs this 
«« hiercglyphical manner of writing, in our times, is perifhed 
‘and loft.” Mr. Pennant met with thefe grotefques in his 


fz] Quorum ftudium in id magis incumbebat, ut pi€turas miras exprime~ 
rent, quam ut venuftatem affectarent. Pignor.-p. 7. Vitruv. |. vii. c. 5. et 
Not. in loco, Li Pitture d’Ercolano, tom. iii. p. 296. n. 2. and p. 312. 

fa] Italis diétas grotte/eas credo, quod in terra obrutis veterum edificiorum 
fornicibus, quas grottas, quafi cryptas vocant, primum invenerint. Pignor. 
fupra. 

[4] Ten years before the Incarnation Drufus conquered and colonized the 
country of the Anglo-Saxons. Tacit. |. iv. c. 12. Camden and Stillingfleet. 

[¢| Vix ovum ovo fimilius’ deprehendes. Faft. Dan. p. 45, 46. Mon. 
Dan. 92. 

(¢] The popular ftion of Gathelus and Scota was very convenient for ex- 
plaining thefe Scottith hieroglyphics. 


_ Tour 
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Tour in Scotland: he afks whence could artifts acquire their: 
ideas of centaurs and animals proper to the torrid zone? 


In the year 1655, the tomb of Childeric I. was difcovered at’ 
Tournai, and in it the head of an ox with a fun in his forehead, 
all of gold; and left the figure fhould be miftaken [e], there 
were about three hundred golden apes, or bees, to fhew that 
Childeric’s tutelary deity was the Egyptian Apis. Montfau-. 
con [ f | fays, there were many oval coins found at the fame 
time, with the fcarabeus and frog on them; and then afks, were 
thefe derived to the Franks from the Egyptians? did the former: 
alfo worfhip them? Had thefe ingenious writers applied’ but’a. 
{mall portion of their erudition to this fubjeét, they would foon | 
have detected the obfcurity which overfhadows the introduftion . 
and ufe of thefe hieroglyphics, and thereby fuperfeded the.ne- 
ceflity of the following obfervations. 

The Egyptian fuperftition had, by its various adumbrations - 
and explications [g], fo confounded the antient fyftem of Gre- 
cian and Roman theology as to make it a perfect chaos, This 
with the open profligacy of its votaries made the Romans in the 
696th year of the city, eject it. It ftole in again, and was again | 
expelled. So true is it what Macrobius writes, that with diffe. 
culty thofe deities were eftablifhed at Rome. At length they 
were permitted without the walls, but generally defpifed to the. 
reign of Nero; when Lucan fays, 

Nos in templa tua Romana recipimus Ifin, 
Semideofque canes. . 


[e] Et ne quis Apim effe nefciret, adjecte fuerant apes auree plufquam tre- 
cente, ut ex harum nomine illius intelligeretur. Huet. Dem. -Evang. p. 147. . 


edit. 8vo. 
[f] Monum. de la Monarch, Fran. p. 10. 15. 
[zg] Mofheim ad Cudworth, c. iv. et Bruker, Hift, Philof. tom. i. p. 246, . 


are ample on this fubject. 
Ae 
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The fingular refpeét fhewn to Egyptian idolatry, and its adop- 
tion about this time, may, I think, with certainty be developed 
from an anecdote of Nero, preferved by Suetonius, An un- 
known plebeian prefented the emperor with a little female — 
image, as a protectrefs againft confpiracies. In a fhort time after, 
having difcovered fome fecret machinations, he afcribed the dif- 
covery to this image, worfhiped it as a fovereign deity, and 
facrificed to it thricea day. Adrian hada like image ftuck with 
old iron letters, which he adored with his other chamber-divi- 
nities. 

The fucceffors of Auguftus lived in perpetual fear of affaffi- 
nations and infurrections: the nobility were debauched ; the - 
commons wretchedly poor, and the foldiery feditious and undif- 
ciplined. Dreadful apprehenfions conftantly haunted the dif 
turbed imagination of the reigning prince; without vigour or 
firmnefs to take a judicious or decifive ftep to avert danger, he 
became a prey to the weaknefs of his paffions; and fought in- 
formation, aid, and protection, from amulets and fpells. It was 
here the Egyptian charlatannerie powerfully recommended it- 
felf to the vain hopes and fears of a debauched people by the 
fuperior virtue of its talifmans. The {kill of the orientals in 
aftrology was confeffed, and their fpells and charms efteemed of 
the moft indifputable efficacy and power. ‘The deities, whofe 
figures thofe amulets bore, were not lefs cried up. Artemidorus, 
a contemporary, is full on this head. If, fays he, you dream of 
Ifis, Anubis, and Harpocrates, or of their ftatues or mytteries, 
it portends confufions, dangers, threatenings and misfortunes ; 
from which however beyond your hopes they will preferve you: 
for thefe gods have ever been Saviours [4], keeping their vota- 
ries unhurt in the extremeft difficulties. 


[b] Ae ryep oulnpess Oneiroc. 1. ii, ce. 44s 
In 
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In confequence of this prepoffeffion and confidence in the 
Egyptian fuperftition their amulets multiplied to infinity: from 
the higheft to the loweft every one procured and carried them. 
All imitated the prince. 

Componitur orbis 
Regis ad exemplum. 

Now, fays Pliny, in the reign of Trajan, they begin to wear 

Harpocrates and the Egyptian gods on their fingers. Commodus. 
fhaved his head, and bore Anubis in his arms, when he celebrated. 
the rites of Ifis. Under Adrian many of thofe Egyptian temples ~ 
were erected. Severus repaired the Ifeum and Serapeum. Cara-- 
calla conftruéted a large fane to Ifis; as Antoninus Pius did 

to Serapis. In a word, Otho, Domitian, Trajan, Marcus Aure~ 

lius, Philip and Tetricus were intirely devoted to the Egyptian. 
religion, as their coins and the writers of the Hiftorie Auguftze 

teftify. Every part of Europe, Afia, and Africa was confequently. 

deeply infected with it. 

In the fecond century, Bafilides and other herefiarchs of the 
oriental fchool, taking advantage of the reigning fuperftitions, 
and to inereafe the number of their followers [7] interwove.. 
many heathen notions and pra¢tices into their fyftem of Chrifti-. 
anity ; they formed innumerable amulets, engraven with Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, monftrous letters and the names of /Kons.. 
Thefe were to fecure the poffeffors longevity, opulence, health, 
and fuccefs. Thefe heretics, according to St. Jerome, diffemi--_ 
_nated their peftilent notions over France and Spain, where they 
more particularly folicited and obtained the patronage of the fair. 
fex. The teftimony of this father is {trengthened in the high-. 
eft degree by the multiplicity of abraxas found in thofe king-. 
doms, exhibited by Chiflet and Montfaucon, and by the works. 


{i} Bruker, tom. ii. pafim. Mofheim’s Ecc. Hiftory. oe: 
or 
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of Ireneeus, bithop of Lyons, who wrote againft them. It is 
further evident from Lindenbrog’s code of barbarian laws, that 
the Franks and Romans occupied in common the country of 
Gaul, as the other tribes and Romans did Spain and the reft of 
the empire: the former [£] accommodated their civil inftitu- 
tions as well as their religious opinions to thofe of the latter. 
Julian, Conftantius, and even the Chriftian emperor Conftantine 
bore Egyptian fymbols on their coins; nor need we wonder at 
a barbarian prince, as Childeric, ambitioufly imitating fuch ex- 
amples. ‘This reafoning feems conclufive; and at the fame time 
gives the folution of the appearance of the Egyptian Apis and 
Scarabzeus in the tomb of a French king, and of hieroglyphics on 
antient northern monuments, 

In like manner, numberlefs muft have been the temples and 
crypts facred to Egyptian deities difperfed over Europe; whofe 
feuillage was the fame as that in the undercroft at Canterbury, 
Some of them with all their hieroglyphical ornaments were con- 
verted to Chriftian churches, as {/] that of St. Andrew in Bare 
bara in Rome appears at this day, Some were conftruéted on 
the fite of {uch temples, as the church of St, Germain was on 
that of the fane of Ifts [m7]. The furious though pious zeal of 
believers, and the rage of accommodating every thing to the fae 
fhionable ftyle have deprived us of many of thefe antient monu- 
ments; enaugh remain to eftablith the idea advanced in thefe 
pages. 

The decay of le earning and the corruption of religion reduced 
Chrifttiauity almolt to femi-paganifm, From St, Audeon" s life 


[4] Montefquieu l'efprit des loix, Camden de Omics Marefchal. Baxter, 
Gloff, Antiq, Rom.voce, Aurum, ; 
{4} Ciampini de Sac. Adif. tom, i, p. 19 
[m] Ie lew qui parut le plus propre fut celui ow tas Vopinian coramune 
rettojent encore Jes anciens vetti ges dy temple d’{fis, Brouillart Hin. de abbe 
de St. Germain, p. 4, This was A. D, 550s a sh 
of 
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of St. Eloi, bifhop of Noyon, we find, that the antient heathen 
deities were commonly worthiped in France in the feventh cen- 
tury; and in fucceeding ages the Capitulars, Councils and Rhe- 
gino demonftrate with what difficulty idolatry was reprefled, 
though neither fubdued or eradicated; for it received new vis. 
gour, and the eaftern fuperftition particularly frefh ftrength, 
from the congenial myftic theology of the Arabians. It is not 
unreafonable then to fuppofe, that the fondness for hierogly- 
phics and grotefques had not abated in the ninth century, when 
Grymbald founded his crypt at Oxford; though fhortly after 
the Danes introduced a new ftyle, compofed of antient gro- 
tefques, Greek and Roman mythologic figures, and whimfies 
of their own, as at Adderbury church, 

The moft elegant figure there is on the fouth fronts; it is a ftat 
or rather mullet of five points, a true Egyptian magical figure, 
the fame as feen on a Canopus in Montfaucon [xz]. I fhall not 
trouble this learned Society with any remarks on the fculptures 
to be met with on churches, croffes and fepulchral ftones of this 
period, but beg leave to lay before them a new fpecimen of the 
Danifh ftyle from this kingdom. | . 

Samuel Hayes, Efq. one of the reprefentatives for the town of 
Wicklow, whofe knowledge of antiquities and whofe tafte for 
the polite arts are juftly admired, was fortunate in fearching the 
ruins of Glendaloch, about fix miles from his feat, to difcover a 
{mall ftone-roofed crypt, which for centuries had been buried 
amid the rubbifh of a contiguous fallen church, unnoticed and 
unexplored, though evidently the moft antient remains at this 
celebrated place. The entrance into this chapel (almoft filled 
with the tomb of St. Keywin) is through a weft door, whofe 
arch with the capitals and bafes of its pillars is ornamented with 
various figures. ‘There are no traces of Saxon feuillage: no 


[nz] Tom. ii. p. 366. 
Vou. VIII. Bb Chriftian 
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Chrittidn fyinbols, or allufion'to facred or legendary fdry 2 the 
{culptures ate expreflive of the moft favage and uncultivated 
{tate of fociety. “Had there been a:mixture of fryles, fomething 
might be allowed for the caprices of the carver: but as this is 
not the cafe, it may not be thought ‘prefurmpeuous to-callitvan 
inftance of the early Danith ftyle. “See PIX, fies 6. > 

In 880, Alfred obliged Guthrum to embrace Chiiftianity:: 
but this forced converfion had little influence’ on his fubjeéts or 
fucceffors, for in 925, Sittic, the Danith prince of Northumber- 
land had Edgitha, fifter of Athelftan, beftowed on him in’ mar- 
riage on his renouncing Paganif{m; and a crofs appears on his 
coin in Camden. In 584, according to Sir James ‘Ware, the 
Irifh Danes received the faith; but it was éarlier, as marks: of 
Chriftianity are feen ona coin of Anlaff, A: D.930. So that 
it is extremely probable the Englifh and Irith Danes embraced 
the Gofpel about the fame time. ‘Thefe facts enable us to afcer- 
tain the date of our fculptures, which feems to be about the 
middle of the tenth century : for it has [o] ellewhere been proved 
by the concurrent teftimony of foreign and domeftic writers, 
that few vettiges of mafonry sprenren in this ifle prior to fie. 
Danifh invafion. The fculptures themfelves confirm the trath 
of thefe obfervationss See plate XVI. ; 

N° 1. A ravenous quadruped here devours a human head « 
the head is a living. one; the hair, whifkers, and beard give it 
a favage appearance. - 

N° 2. Exhibits a youthful head and a wolf ; the long hair of 
the former elegantly entwined with the tail of the latter. The 
hair thus thrown back from the forehead was the genuine Irith 
Culan, Cooleen, or Glibb. Wolves, untill the year 1710, were not 
extirpated; the mountains of Glendaloch muft have abounded 


[2] Collectanea de reb. Hib. N° 6. ar gee 
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with them. There was a fingular propriety in joining the tail 
of this animal with the glibb of the young man, to indicate the 
fondnefs of the one for the purfuit of the other. 


N° 3. is a wolf in a rage, with his tail in his mouth. The 
ferocity of this animal, and his delight in human blood are the 
chief themes of Scaldi¢ poetry. Their great deity, Odin [9], 
was con{tantly attended by two, named Geri and Freki, to whom 
he diftributed meat from his table, 

N® 4. are two ravens picking aikull, The raven was more 
peculiarly facred to Odin; he is called the king of ravens [q)- 
The three daughters of Lodbrog worked a Reafan on the ftan- 
dard of Hingyar and Hubba with many magical incantations, 
which was to be invincible. This enfign, common among the 
northern people, was {uppofed to give omens of victory or defeat ; 
if the bird on it gayly Auttered in the wind, it prefaged fuccefs ; 
but if it hung down motionlefs it portended misfortunes. It is 
plain from many Abraxas in Chiflet, and many paffages adduced 
in Cuper’s Harpocrates, that the raven was an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic, and had a prediftive virtue. St. Ambrofe (for the notes 


[p] Cibum menfe fuze impofitum Odinus duobus lupis diftribuit, qui yo- 
cantur Geri et Freki. Itaque cum lupi cadaveribus impenfe dele€tentur, nihil 
ufitatius Scaldis antiquis. Bartholin. de contempt. mort. p. 424. 

{gq} Corvus Odino peculiariter facratus erat, ut et Deus Corverum nomina- 
retur. Barth. fup. p. 429. 475. A Scaldic poem in Wormius mentions the 
flaughter of the Danes at Vedrafiord or Waterford, probably about the time of 
Alfred. It is full of the fierce and bloody ideas of thofe northerns. 

Gaudebat pugna letus 
Accipiter, ob gladiorum Judum. 
Non fecit aquilam aut aprum, 
Qui Irlandiam gubernavit. — 
Conventus fiebat ferri et clypei. 
Marftanus rex jejunis. 

Fiebat in Vedre finu 

Prada data corvis. 


Bb 2 on 
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on St. Paul’s Epiftle to the Romans [7] ate afcribed to him) 
mentions the raven as adored in Egypt, and that the Pagans ur 
his time celebrated Coracina facra, thefe raven feafts, which 
I believe are noticed by no other writer, may poffibly enable us 
to account for the chefts of birds bones found in Chrift Church, 
Twynham, and which might have been facraficed on thefe occa- 
fions by the Romaus, or our fucceeding northern conquerors. 
N° 5. 5. 5. Thefe figures are runic knots, compofed of the 
fegments of circles, their arcs and chords interfe€ting each other. 
There is fcarce a carved ftone, crofs, or other remnant of anti- 
quity during the time of the Danith power, but exhibit a knot 
of fome kind: in the middle of the ninth century, it appears om 
the ring of the Anglo-Saxon prince Ethelwulf[s}. Wormius gives 
but little information or fatisfa€tion on this head; but Keytler 
fupplies his defe&ts. From him we learn that there were feven 
kinds of runes [7], adapted to promote every human aétion and 
with. They were victorious, applied to fountains and trees, cor- 
dial, drinking, and medicinal runes, according to the ceremonies 
obferved in writing them; tm the materials on which they were 
written; in the place where they were expofed, and in the man- 
ner in which the lines were drawn, whether in the form of a 
circle, of a ferpent, or triangle, &c. fays Mallet. Hickes, in 
his Thefaurus, tells us of a filver fhield found in the He of Ely; 
the convex fide had many knots and gyrations, which he pro- 
nounces magical: on the concave was a runic infcription, pray- 
ing defence and protection to the wearer. The cyphers dotted 
on the breaft, and between the thumb and forefinger of our 
common people, are the rune cerevifiarie of Keyzler. The 


[ry] Cave fays they were written by Hilarius, A. D. 354. Hift. Liter. p. 119. 
Cuperi Harpocrates, p. 70. [s} Archaeologia, vol. VII. p. 409. 

{#] Antiq. Septent. p. 465. Sunt enim Rune vidtoriales, fontane, cerevi- 
fiarie, auxiliatrices, cordiales, arboree : the feyenth he calls Logo Rune. 


figures 
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ficures on the Egyptian Canopus, on the frize at Adderbury, the 
fcutum Davidis [uv] and our fegments of circles were magic knots 
of triangular and oval fhields, which were to fecure the wearer 
from harm. So late as the year 1504, William Faques [x], am 
Englith printer, took the {fcutum Davidis as a fpell againft fire 
and accidents. Even in the next century, fpells had not loft their’ 
eredit in the north of England, as Nicolfon in Camden records. 
As religion advanced’ among our Danith anceftors, they relin- 
quifhed their former favage fculptures, and introduced Chriftiamrr 
fymbols ;. not all at once, but by a gradation eafily to be traced. 
Thus on the Eaft fide of the font at St. Brides [ y]in Cumberland, 
where the baptifm of our Lord: is reprefented, we find a runic 
knot and’ grotefque figures. The bead ornament on the tail of 
the animal, and the head or mafque here feem to be in the fame 
ftyle as the Oxford and Canterbury crypts. The font at Bar- 
nard Caftle, given by the fame author, has likewife magic cy- 
phers. A coin or amulet in Camden’s Weftmoreland fhews: 
the god Thor on one fide, and: on the other a Chriftian crofs. 
Inftances every where occur. 

A few obfervations on the Gothic ftyle, or that mode of build- 
ing with. pointed arches, fhall conclude this paper, The moft 
learned writers have dittered very materially in their notions 
concerning the origin of this ftyle.. Sir Henry Wotton, {peak- 
ing of Gothic arehes [2], fays, ** thofe arches which our arti- 
«. zans call of the third or fourth point, becaufe they always. 
‘© concur in an acute angle, and do {pring from the divifion of 
ss the diameter into three, four, or more parts at pleafure, I-fay. 
* as to thefe, both for the natural imbecillity of the fharp angle 


[uw] Fabric. Cod. Pfeudepig. tom. ii. p: 1007 
[x] Ames’s Typog. Antiq..by Herbert, I. p. 309.. 
[y] Hutchinfon’s Excurfion to the Lakes, p. 224, 
{z] Remains, p. 32. 
ss itfelf, 
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«< itfelf, and likewife for their very uncomelinefs, ought to be 
«« exiled from judicious eyes, and left to their firft inventors, 
«© the Goths an Lumbards, amongft other reliques of that bar- 
«¢ barous age.” The idea of ae mode of archite@ture being 
derived from the North became univerfal in Europe, and was 
carried to great excefs. The Goths, fays an intelligent writer [2], 
a rough unpolifhed people, of huge ftature and dreadful looks, 
carried into milder climates their monftrous tafte of heavy ar 
chiteéture. A ftrange unphilofophical fancy ! as if the fize or 
looks of men gave a bias to their mental exertions ! 

Sir Chriftopher Wren firft diffented from the general opinion, 
and afcribed thefe works to the Saracens, from whom they were 
adopted by the weftern Croifiees. His hypothefis is ingenious 
and learned, and has found admirers and followers in bifhop 
Warburton, Mr. Warton, and others. ‘Time has revealed its 
errors; no fuch Saracenic works exift in Spain or Sicily, or in 
any other place to which the Arabian power extended. 

But in no refpect were the Goths the founders of an order of 
architecture. For granting that, according to Philoftorgius [6] 
and Sozomen, the Goths embraced the faith about the year 266, 
and to have built churches under the dire€tion of Chriftians 
whom they captivated, we may be affured from the ftate of civi- 
lity and the arts among them, they were not better than cabins, 
or extemporaneous huts. Durable buildings were not to be 
looked for among a people, at this period, in perpetual motion 
and of unfettled refidence. 

Or {uppofe with the author [c] of «The Ornaments of churches 
confidered,” that on the weftern world being reduced to pofitive 
{ubjection in the fixth century the Gothic princes applied to 


{¢] Mr. Riow’s Grecian Orders of Archite&ture. 

{4} Philoftorg. lL. ii.c. 5. Soz. li. c. 6, 

fc] Page 83. 
the 
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the cultivation of the mechanical and liberal arts, and that this 
was the wa of Gothic archite@ture, we fhall fee, that a conclu- 
fion quite oppofite to what he deduces arifes fairly from. his au 
thority. I recelle& but one or two paflages in Caffiodorus, and 
they make againft him. Dire€tions are given about.the repairs 
of the royal palace [d]. The architect is ordered to preferve 
the antient part of the building in its priftine beauty, and, to 
make the new [e] imitate the old. The better to enable him'to 
perform this, he is defired frequently to read Euclid’s [f'] Geo- 
metry, and to have Archimedes and Metrobius as his conftant 
companions: every thing was to be fo executed, that the works 
fhould be unlike thofe of antiquity only in their newnefs [g]. 

_ Here is the moft decifive proof, that in the Gothic age, A. D- 
544, and under a Gothic prince, Theodoric, the Greek and Ro- 
man ftyles, and their moft corre€&t modules were admired, and 
nothing held in eftimation but-the antique: an evidence fuffi- 
cient for ever to overthrow every hypothefis on this. head. 


«But, fays the fame author, the Italians call the Gothic 
mode, architettura ‘Tedefca, or Celtic architecture, and it feems 
to be the fame in fome refpeéts with the barbarous form in 
temples.of which Plato and Strabo fpeak.” Did this reference 
dead to a difcovery of this ftyle in thofe antients, we fhould have 
been. much indebted to his erudition: but unfortunately this.1s 
not the cafe. Not to infift on his miftake of making Tedefca 


[2] Caffiod. Var. p.. 287, 218. 

{e] Ut antiqua in nitorem priftinum contineas, et nova fi nie antiquitate 
producas. Caffiod. fupra. : 

{f/f} * The moft general forms of architecture may be conbralhded under 
the triangle, the fquare and the circle ;. and the feveral parts which conftitute a 
complete order are of a fimilar conftruétion with thofe geometrical figures.” 
Kirby’s Perfpective of Archite¢ture. 

fg] Ut ab opere veterum fola diftet novitas fabricarum. 

Zz or 
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or Teutonie the fame as Celtic, an error expofed by the learned 
and ingenious tranflator of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, let us 
fee what Plato advances. 

In his Dialogue, named Critias, he defcribes the climate, foil, 
and produce of the Ifle of Atlantis, and the temple of Neptune 
in it. A profufion of gold, filver and orichalc was difplayed 
on its columns and pavement. The length, breadth and height 
of the temple were regular [A], but it had fomething barbarous in 
its afpect. ‘Thefe laft words he fixes on to prove the exiftence 
of the Gothic ftyle in the Atlantic ifle, which confequently he 
mutt fuppofe to be the Atlantis or Sweden, of the vifionary 
Rudbeck, when in reality Plato meant no more by barbarous 
afpeét, but that the difpofition of the temple was not exact 
in refpe& of the heavens, or of its parts, as is explained by 
Vitruvius. Strabo gives no more countenance to our eee 
than Plato and Caffiodorus. 7 


It would be great prefumption to propofe conjectures on the 
origin of this ftyle, when men of the moft diftinguifhed abili- 
ties have failed in giving that fatisfation which might be ex- 
pected from them. The matter does not feem to depend on 
-dngenuity, but rather on an acquaintance with the productions 
of antient art. There are enough of the latter to evince, that 
the pointed arch was known and ufed many centuries before 
the Gothic power was eftablifhed, or the romantic expeditions 
to the Holy Land commenced. 

About the year of Chrift 132, Antinous, the favourite of the 
emperor Adrian, was drowned in the Nile. This prince, to per- 
petuate his memory, founded a city in Egypt, and called it after 
his name.. Pere Bernat made drawings of its ruins, which are 
in the third Tome of Montfaucon’s Antiquities, Among them 


[>] Eidos de ts BapCapixov exovlose 
is 
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is the pointed arch, not perfectly Gothic, but that ,called con- 
ftrafted, Another conftrafted arch appears in the Syriac MS. 
fo that in thefe inftances, Sir Henry Wotton and others who 
afcribed them to the 178 and Lombards are miftaken. In 
Horfley are Roman fepulchral ftones with pointed arches. One 
example, and there muft have been many now fallen a prey to 
the ravages of time, would haye been fufficient to have proved 
their exiftence and ufe, and the probability of their ferying as 
models, after a lapfe of years, fora new ftyle, and this new ftyle 
feems to have begun about A. D. rooo. 

The arches of churches on the coins of Berengarius, king of 
Italy, and Lewis the Pious, and thofe in the Menologium 
Grecum, Urbini 1727, fhew the ftrait arch was [7] in ufe in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. On a coin of Edward the Con- 
feflor, in Camden, is a pointed arch; the church there is fup- 
pofed to be that of Bury St. Edmund repaired by him. As all 
our antient hiftorians refent his attachment to the Normans 
among whom he was educated, it is likely he faw this new 
arch on the Continent, and introduced it into his works: it 
muft therefore be earlier there than the date of its adoption here, 
and may be of the age before affigned for its revival. Some 
archite€tural novelty feems to have made its appearance at this 
period, as may be collected from the words of Glaber Rudolph [2], 
a Benediétine monk and cotemporary, and churches, no doubt, 
took the form of this fafhionable innovation. A drawing of the 
fanctuary at Weftminfter in the firft volume of the Archaeco- 
logia, fuppofed to be conftruéted by Edward the Confeffor, 
has pointed arches; and authentic evidence corroborates what 


[7] The fame may be faid of the ftrait arches in round towers, in Ireland. 
» {k]Unfra millefimum tertio jam fere imminente anno contigit, in univerfo 
pene terrarum orbe, precipue tamen in Italia et Galliis innovari ecclefiarum 


bafilicas. IIT. c. 4. Apud du Chefne, Hift. Francor. Scriptores, IV. p. 27, 28. 
Vor, VIII. cc has 
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has been obferved on this coin, as well as the notice in Rudolph. 
The church of Kirkdale, mentioned by Mr. Brooke, has alfo the 
pointed arch, and is of the age of the Confeflor. And I fub- 
mit it with great deference to the judgement of the Society,. 

whether the zovum genus adificand of William of Malmefbury, 
applied to the architeQure of the Conqueror’s reign, does not’ 
imply fomething more than extent and magnificence; and whe-- 
ther, to complete the idea of a new ftyle, we ought not to take. 
in the pointed arch and Gothic ornaments ? 


Tam, &c. 
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XX. A circumpantial Detail of the Battle of Lincoln, 
A. D. 1217, t Henry UI. By the Rev. Samuel 
Pegge. In a Letter to the Rev. William Norris, 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 


Read May 11, 1786. 


SER: 

T is impoffible that morfels or particular portions of hiftory 

fhould be related in general hiftories fo minutely as one 
could wifh. Enough may be therein faid to gratify the curiofity 
of the readers of a national hiftory, of France or England fup- 
pofe, and I may add of foreigners, who will be fatisfied with 
knowing the event of a battle, and the confequences of it; but 
a native of the place of ation, well acquainted with the fcene, 
fomeway connected with it, or perhaps at this day refiding 
upon it, expects, and is even defirous of being informed of all 
the circumftances, though perhaps but {mall .and infignificant 
in themfelves, relative to the tranfaction, fo far-as at this dift- 
ance of time they can be recovered. 

It was upon this principle, Sir, that A.D. 1771, if you pleafe 
to recolle&t, I prefented the Society with a narrative of the battle 
of Chefterfield, com. Derb. in the reign of king Henry III. [a], — 
and whereas there have been two confiderable ations at Lin- ~ 
coln, one A. D. 1142, in king Stephen’s time, when that king 


[4] Printed in Archaeologia, vol, II. p. 276. 
Coc 2 was 
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was taken prifoner, and whereof we are pofleffed of a very {atis- 
fatory account by the elegant and judicious pen of George, 
lord Lyttelton [4]; the other, A. D. 1217, on the acceffion of 
king Henry IIL. of which, though equally important with the 
former, and more decifive, we have as-yet no diftiné& and diffu- 
five narration; my defign at prefent is, to compile from, our 
antient hiftorians an enlarged and fpecifical detail of what 
paffed at Lincoln on this latter and very memorable occafion ; 
fuch, as I truft, may prove not only acceptable to you, whofe 
candour and friendfhip I have fo long experienced, but to every 
lover of our Englith antiquities. 

The caftle of Lincoln [¢] was at this time in the king’s hand; 
and Lewis, the dauphine, being ftill in England, Gilbert de 
Gant, earl of Lincoln [d],, and one of the moft ftrenuous of his. 
partifans, was very defirous,. in conjunction with his affociates, 
of recovering it, as a place of confequence, for that prince. 
They therefore befieged it, but could not fucceed, though pof- 
fefled of the city, and both the citizens and canons of the church 
‘were entirely difpofed, as well they might, confidering the great 
power and intereft earl Gilbert had in thofe parts, to befriend 
and affift them all they could. 

The carl of Perche, upon this, the dauphine’s general and 
governour [e|, a young nobleman of great courage and affifted 
by a marfhal of France [f'], arrived at Lincoln, and brought 
with him, as willing to co-operate with the affailants and rein- 


{2] Hiftory of Henry II, vol: I. p. 329. edit. 8vo. 

[¢] We have it largely defcribed by Mr. King, Archaeologia, VI. p. 261, 
and Sir H. C, Englefield, Ib. p. 376. 

[4] So made by Lewis the Dauphine. Mat. Par. p. 285. Dugd. Bar. I. gor. 
Vincent on Brooke, 215. 

[ej Lewis was then but fourteen years old. Dugd. Bar. I. p. 42. 

[7] The Annotator on Rapin, p. 247, calls the earl of Perche a mar/hal of 
France; but this was a different perfon. M. Paris, p. 295.297. Chron. Mailros, 


Pp. 194. 
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force them, a body of troops confifting of no lefs than fix hundred: 
knights, and twenty thoufand foot [9]. 


Walter Heming ford and Henry Knighton (who, by the way, 
tranfcribes Walter,) pretend, that * the earls of Chefter, Albe- 
« marle and Warwick [4], befieged Mount-Sorel [for the king]! 
‘ feven weeks [7], but the darons coming upon them, they re- 
‘ linquifhed the fiege, and withdrew to Nottingham, where 
« having colle&ted more forces, they proceeded thence to Lin- 
* coln, and joining the royalifts that were there before, affaulted” 
‘ the cafile with their warlike engines. Nicholaa, widow of: 
* Gerard Camvile [k|, defended it gallantly, but the earls at lat: 
* carried the place, flaying fome of the barons, taking others- 
* captive, plundering the city, and carrying the citizens away- 
‘ as prifoners of war.. The foldiers made a ftable at this time 
of the cathedral, filling it with horfes and other cattle, and” 
thereby profaning the houfe of the Lord.. The earls then’ 
* went with their captives to Mount-Sore/, and had that fortrefs . 
‘ furrendered to them [/].’ But’ now, Sir, thefe authors have’ 
abfolutely a wrong conception of the matter, fince Mathew 
Paris, who was living at the very time of the action [m},. and. 
with whom: the: late writers abovementioned cannot' poflibly 
ftand in competition in regard to credit and-authority, has in- 
formed us, that the lady Nicholaa, who, onaccount of the noble 
defence fhe here made, may. not improperly .be-compared with 


tas 


a 


[g] M. Paris, ps 293s 
fh] Rather perhaps William, earl Ferrars; for fee M. Paris, p. 292. 295. 


[2] It was after Eafter. M. Paris, p. 293. 
[£] Annal. Dunftap. p. 80. Ladies in thefe times often exerted themfelves | 
in the martial line. Chron. Norm. p. 987. Ord. Vitalis, p. 920, and fee 
Warton, Hift. of Englith Poetry. [. p. 253. 
[/] Walt. Hemingford, p. 558. H. Knighton, col. 2423. 
[m] Mathew became a monk of St. Albans this very year. Tanner, Biblioth. 
the 
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the famous countefs of Derby [x], lady Arundel of Warder [0], 
and lady Banks [A], in later times, held the citadel for the king, — 
in -whofe party the earls Chefter, Albemarle, and Warwick 

were, and that the darons and the French were, on the other 

hand, the befiegers [g]. Monf. Rapin alfo appears to have had 

a juft and clear idea of the bufinefs, and the method I fhall pur- 

fue in the fequel will be, firft, to give you his general reprefen- 

tation of this confli&t; and then to add fome further illuftrations ; 
on the fubje@, which ina memoir of this nature ought not to 

be omitted. 

‘Monf. Rapin writes thus. The caftle.of Lincoln was of fo 

‘ great importance, that the Regent (the earl of Pembroke) - 
© could not refolve to.lofe it, without ufing his utmoft endea- 
‘ yours to relieve it. Whilft the French were battering the caf- 
‘tle with all poffible vigour, and the befieged making as brave 
‘a defence, he affembled all his forces with a refolution to 
‘run all hazards to fave that place. He -ufed fuch expedition, 
‘ that he advanced as far.as Newark, within twelve miles (now 
‘ feventeen or eighteen) of Lincoln, before the befiegers were 
‘determined whether to expeé& him, or to march and give 
‘ him battle. ‘They had all along hoped to take the caftle be- 
* fore he could draw his army together. Surprized at the fud- 
‘den approach of the enemy, the French general called a coun- 
‘ cil of war, to confult what was to be done on this occafion,. 
‘Some were for meeting the enemy, becaufe if a victory for- 
‘tunately enfued, the caftle would immediately furrender; 
‘adding, that by going out of the city, they might ufe their 
«cavalry, in which confifted their chiefeft ftrength, whereas 


fn} Seacome’s Hift. of the Houfe of Stanley, p. 86 = 
fo] Mercurius Rufticus, p. 41. 

[:p] Ibid. p. 98. 

fg) M. Paris, p. 294. Dugd. Bar. I. p. 43. 
‘ they 
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«they would be of no fervice, if it was refolved to meet the 
* enemy within the walls.. This-advice was fafeft;. but others 
‘ were of a'contrary opinion. They affirmed, as the caftle was 
« reduced to extremities, it was better to’ keep within the city 
«and continue the fiege; that it was eafy to defend the walls, 
* till the caftle furrendered ; after which the earl of Pembroke 
* would only think of retreating, or however, might always be 
* fought:. This advice prevailed; all things were prepared for 
« the defence of the city, whilft the fiege of the caftle was con- 
*tinued.. Mean time, the Englifh’ army approaching without 
* oppofition, the regent cauféd a body of chofen troops [7], com-. 
« manded by Faulk de Brent-[s], to enter the caftle at a’poftern 
* gate [¢], which opened into the fields [uv]. It is ftrange the 
* befiegers fhould never think of that inconvenience. Faulk was- 
‘no fooner entered, but, purfuant to the meafures taken with 
* the regent, he failied out upon. the befiegers, whilft the king’s 
“army ftormed one of the gates of the city [w]. , 
‘ The earl of Perche perceiving himfelf thus attacked from: 
‘ two different quarters, exerted his utmoft’in his defence.. But 
‘ his troops not having roonrto fight, and befides;. being dé- 
* prived of the-affiftance of his horfe, were quickly put in con-- 
‘ fufion,- On the other fide, the royal army, encouraged by the 
« prefence of the regent, and the indulgences liberally beftowed 
* by (Gualo), the legate upomall that thould:be flain in the bat-- 
‘tle, continued in 2 furious manner. to. ftorm. the. gate.. This- 


[v7] They were Faulk’s own brigade, with the crofs bowmen fuperadded, 
S. P. 

{s] This man, a foldier of fortune, had been a fteady friend to king ng John. 
We have a large account of him in Dugd. Bar. I. p. 743 feq. and in Chauncy’s 
Antiq. of Herts, p. 279. S$. P.- 

[#] Of which the befieged had fent the earl of Pembroke notice. 5S. P.” 

{u] See Mr. King’s Defcription, p. 262, for this Poftern. - 

[w} The North Gate called. Newport Gate. - 

‘‘affault+ 
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“ affault was fo vigorous, that, notwithftanding the oppofition 
‘of the French, the king’s troops at length entered the city, 
é whilft Faulk de Brent prefied the enemy on the other fide; the 
‘ earl of Perche perceiving all was loft, refolved not to furvive 
‘the fthame of his defeat. He was flain upbraiding the Eagli/a 
‘of his party, for betraying.him by their counfels [x]. After 
¢ the death of the general, a dreadful flaughter was made .of the 
‘ French troops, who almoft all perifhed on this:occafion. The 
‘city of Lincoln, which had all along fided with the barons, 
‘ was abandoned to a general plunder, where the foldiers found 
¢ an ineftimable booty, and therefore called it Lincola Fair [ y]. 

Thus goes the concife narrative of Monf. Rapin, and un- 
doubtedly is as much as the general hiftory of a:country-can 
reafonably admit of : the circumftances and incideuts, which‘. 
with to add, here 2dly follow: 

This was a blow of the utmoft-importance, in regard ‘to 
Lewis and his pretenfions, fince after thus lofing the flower of 
his troops, at the city, and great numbers of his party being 
afterwards killed in their return to London, as will be :men- 
tioned below, he never could face his rival, young Henry, again 
in the field, but was compelled in prudence after fome other 
loffes and difappointments to leave the kingdom, this very 
year [x]. ; 

The king’s party, in their progrefs to Lincoln, rendevouzed 
at Newark on Monday in Whitfun-week [2], with white crofles 
on their breafts [6]. They ftayed there three days, confefling 
themfelves and receiving the facrament; and there Gualo, the 


[«] See Math. Paris’s reprefentation of this incident below. 
[ y] Rapin, I. p. 298. 

{z] End of Sept. or beginning of O&. 
[a] M. Paris, p. 295. 

[2] Annal, Dunftap. p. 80. 


pope’s 
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pope’s legate abovenamed excommunicated the adherents of 
Lewis, the barons, and the whole city of Lincoln, pronouncing 
withal a plenary indulgence and a promife of life eternal to all 
the king’s friends who fhould perfonally engage in the conteft. 
And as the king’s army was fewer in number than that of 
Lewis, one of our Chronicles reprefents his vitory as a miracle 
procured by this well-timed proceeding of the legate [c]. From 
Newark the royal army, confifting of four hundred knights, 
near upon two hundred and fifty crofs-bow men, and a large 
body of efquires and horfemen, who upon occafion could a& the 
parts of knights, marched to Stow, about ten miles from Lin- 
coln, and there halted all night. From Stow they decamped 
next morning in feven bodies, the crofs-bow men preceding at 
about a mile’s diftance, and the baggage, as alfo the provifions, 
following behind, where no enemy was to be apprehended. 
Faulk de.Brent with his corps and crofs-bows galled the 
enemy for fome time from the walls of the caftle after he had 
entered it, before he {allied out, and actually unhorfed many, 
both barons and knights. In the onfet, however, after he had 
iffued out of the gate of the caftle, he was taken prifoner, but 
was happily refcued by the valour of his knights and bowmen. 
The royalifts, as was obferved, had every man a white crofs 
on his breaft [d], and the battle was fought 19 May, on Satur- 
day in Whitfun-week, beginning at two o’clock [e], and end- 
ing at nine; fo expeditious, fays my author, were the merchants 
in tranfaGting their bufinefs at this fair Lf]. | 
The barons and their party were worlted, and moft of them 
made prifoners, before that irrefiftible attack was made upon the 


[¢] Chron. Mailros, p. 195. 
[d] V. fupra, p. 7. 
[e] As foon in the day as well could be, confidering that the whole army with 
the baggage had moved from Stow that morning. 
[f] Annal. Burton, p. 271. M, Paris, p. 297. 
Vor. VIII. Dd . earl 
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earl of Perche and the French, who, it'feems, were lodged apart; 
and what aggravated the mifery of thefe foreigners was, that; 
when they began to fly, it was with the utmoft difficulty they 
could get out of the South gate, the {pring which affifted in 
fhutting the gate [g],, being placed on. the infide of the gate to 
puth it to, and to affift in barring it, fo that every horfeman was 
forced to-difmount to open the gate, which clofed immediately 
upon him. And afterwards, moft.of the foot that got out of 
the city were killed before they reached London [4}. 

It is faid, there was only one perfon mifling on the king’s- 
part, a knight of William earl Ferrars [2]; but other authors 
relate, that Reginald Croke, or Cooke [k], a knight in the retinue 
of Faulk de Brent and a perfon of diftinguifhed valour, was 
killed in the battle, and buried honourably in the abbey of 
Cokefden (/}. The earl of Perche fought to the laft; declaring 
with an horrible oath, that he would not furrenderto any Eng- 
lif)man, traytors as they all were to their king [m], and at the 
inftaut an ob{cure perfon thruft a fpear through the vizor of his 
helmet into his brain; and he was buried, as a perfon excom- 
munuicate, in the orchard of the hofpital without the city [ab 
probably that which was founded for lepers by Remigius firtt. 


fg] Flagellum porte auftralis ex tranfverfo fuerat fabricatum—quotiefcunque 
- aliquis adveniens—oportebat eum ab ‘equo defcendere et portam aperire, quo 
exeunte porta ftatim recludebatur, flagello prius pofito ex tranfverfo, Mat. Paris,. 
p- 296. The term flagellum is not explained in Du Cange’s Gloflary, but in 
the fupplement by Charpentier it is called ‘‘ Virga ferrea claudendis portis apta,” 
and an example given ‘* ferrura nova cum cramponibus ad bendas flagella dite 
porte appofita cum clavi.” Comput. MS. S. Wulfr. Abbavil. an® * 14.50. 

fh] M. Paris, pe 296, 297. 

[7] Annal. Burton, p. 271. 

[&] M. Paris and Tho. Rudburn. Leland, in his Abftra&ts of Rudburn, has 
Coquers. 

[/] Forte Crokefden, i. e. Croxden, co. Staff. 

[m] M. Paris, p. 296. 

[u] Leland, Colle&. IL. p. 423. 

bifhop 
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bifhop of Lincoln {o]. A certain efquire [ p] on the barons’ fide 
was alfo flain in the action; it was not known who he was, but 
he being alfo anathematized was interred at a four-lane end 
without the city; and thefe three, or four at moft, were all the 
perfons of any note that were mifling after this memorable day ; 
yet Heming ford has the confidence to affert, that fome of the 
barons were flain. 

As to the farcafm thrown out by the haughty French count 
again{t his vitors, it applies only to the Engh/b of his own 
party ; and impreffed with fo bad and contemptuous an opinion 
of them as to regard them as fo many traytors, why did he fide 
with and abet them? ’Tis true, fome of the nobles and knights 
in the king’s bands had but lately returned to their allegiance, 
but they were neverthelefs very ftaunch in their duty to their 
fovereign now, as they had amply demonftrated by. rifquing 
their lives in his quarrel: others, however, had never fwerved 
from the line of fidelity. Certainly, it had been far more no- 
ble in the count, if, in the defperate fituation he was, he had 
enquired for the earl of Pembroke, or the earl of Chefter, and 
delivered his fword to one of them; imitating therein the ex- 
ample of our king Stephen, a man of equal valour with himfelf, 
who, reduced to the fame unfortunate circumftance, called out 
for the earl of Glocefter, the general of the adverfe army, that 
he might furrender himfelf to him, 

I return, The prifoners of rank and figure were, Saer earl of 
Winchefier, Henry de Boum [7] eat! of Hereford, Gilbert de 
Gant earl of Lincoln, commanders; and of the other barons, 
Robert Fitzwalter, Richard de Munfichet, William de Mum-. 


[o] Girald. in Wharton, A. S. p. 415. Tan. N. M. p. 256. 


[p| Serviens. r 
{q] Boun, i.e. Bohun, Leland, Coll. II. p. 422. 


Dda2 t | - brey | 
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brey [r], William de Beauchamp, William Maudut [s], Oliver 
de Harcourt, Roger de Creffi, William de Colville, William de 
Ros, Robert de Ropefle, Ralph Cheinduit, &c. [¢]. There were 
alfo taken four hundred knights, befides their attendants [wv] 
horfe and foot, who could not eafily be numbered. Many more 
prifoners might have been made, had the royalifts been difpofed 
to labour that point; indeed, fcarce one perfon could have 
efcaped[w], had not the adverfary connived. 

It appears from this detail, that the engagement, though fo: 
momentous and decifive, was not at all bloody, except in regard 
to the French, who in fact fuffered a terrible flaughter, the 
greateft part of them being flain [x]; and therefore when the 
remnant of the Dauphine’s knights, to the amount of two hun- 
dred, prefented themfelves to him. at London, and brought him 
tidings of the defeat, he reproached them with cowardice, re- 
marking with an acrimonious f{neer, that by their flight they 
had occafioned the lofs of their fellow-foldiers, fince had they 
done their duty as men profeffing arms, perhaps both he and his- 
friends might have efcaped this difafter. 

But though fo little Exg/i/h blood: was fhed on either fide im 
the engagement, the event proved extremely fatal to the city of 
Lincoln, which was pillaged to the laft farthing. ‘ Capta igi- 
‘tur Lincalnia cum cafiro {poliata eft ufque ad ultimum qua- 


Lr] Mowbray. The name is oftem written, Munbrai, and Adumbrai, 

Es] Mauduit, Mandut. Leland, Coll. I. p. 423. male. 

[¢] M. Paris, p. 296. Leland, p. 422. feq.. 

[4] Servientes, which Sir Hen. Chauncy, p. 324, following Selden, Tit. of 
Hon. p. 831, renders E/quires; but, as the retinue confifted of both horfe andi 
foot, it is better to exprefs it by a more general word in this place.. 

{[w] M. Paris, p. 296. 

[x] Some of them, however, were taken prifoners; for Lewis afterwards 
complained, that they had been compelled to pay a heavy ranfom. M. Paris,. 


p 317. M. Wektm. p. 282. 
3 ¢ drantem,, 
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¢ drantem, ecclefils totius urbis ad eundem modum multatis BIE 
They are Leland’s words, but what he means by cum caffro I 
cannot divine, as the caftle was in the king’s hand before the 
battle, and M. Paris, whom he is here abridging, never names it 
on the occafion [2]. . 

The churches, wherein no doubt many valuable effects had 
been lodged as places of fafety, were all plundered; and the 
cathedral, amongft the reft, was not fpared; for the legate had 
given orders that the canons [a] fhould be treated as perfons 
excommunicate, as enemies to the church of Rome and kings 
Henry its vaffal. «Qne may guefs, fays the Annotator on 
* Rapin, at the great riches of the cathedral which was pillaged, 
* when Geoffrey de Deping [4], the precentor, complained that 
‘ he had loft eleven thoufand marks for his own {hare [c].” 
Geoffrey, it is faid, was inconfolable for his lofs. Hemingford 
told us above, that the /oldiery made a fiable at this time of the 
cathedral, filling it with borfes and beafis; and this I think may 
be true, though his paragraph be fo pregnant with miftakes in 
other refpects, as Walter de Wititlefey feemingly confirms it. 
The words of this author are exceedingly remarkable, and af- 
ford us feveral curious particulars relative to our fubjeét, could 
we but rely upon them. But whether the facts Wittlefey nar- 
rates be authentic, or not, it 1s incumbent on me to report 
them. He fays, Lewis and his party made ufe of the cathe- 
dral as a garrifon or place of arms; that the earl of Perche 


[y] Leland, Coll. If. p. 423. M. Paris, p. 297. 

[z] Perhaps, the falfe notion of Hemingford and Knighton ran at this time 
in his head. 

[a] The bifhop alfo Hugh de Wells was a delinquent, but was abroad at this 
time. 

[2] Drapinges, M. Paris; Depringes, Leland, both wrong. Vide Br. Willis, 
survey, II. p. 83. 

[ce] Leland, Coll, I. c. 

placed 
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placed Lewis therein during the battle, and that the earl of 
Chefter took him prifoner in it: and further, that he ‘ caufed 
‘ him to fwear wpon the Gofpel and the reliques of the faints 
‘ then placed on the high altar, that he would never Jay any 
‘ claim to the kingdom of England, but fpedily haften out of 
¢ the realm with all his followers; and that when he fhould be 
‘ king of France, he would reftore Normandy to the crown of 
England. Which being done, he fent for young Henry, who 
during that interval lay privately in a cow-houfe belonging to 
¢ Bardney Abbey [d] (near Lincoln towards the weft [e]), and, 
fetting him on the altar, delivered him feizin of this king- 
¢ dom as his inheritance by a white wand, inftead of a {cep- 
¢ tre [ f], doing his homage to him, as did all the reft of the 
¢ nobility then prefent; for which fignal fervice, the king gave 
him the body of Gilbert de Gant, his enemy, with all his pof- 
‘ feffions: which Gilbert was a great baron, and founder of 
¢ Vaudey abbey in Kefteven [g].’ This earl of Chefer, in re- 
gard to ataunt of the earl of Perche, who had called him a 
dwarf, {wore to him, that ¢ before to-morrow evening, I will 
‘ feem to thee to be f{tronger, and greater, and taller, than that 
‘ fteeple [4],’ pointing to the fteeple of the cathedral; which 
was very emphatical, as there was a fpire then equal in height 
to the prefent tower which it ftood upon, and perhaps the 
higheft in England [7]. Some of thefe circumftances related by 


ay 


oe 


”~- 


wn 


[@] Perhaps the Dairy mentioned by Leland, Itin. VII. p. 40. 
[e] Rather, towards the ea/f, 


[f] Quere, whether the fcepter was not loft with the crown by We John. 
Rapin, p. 296. 

[g] Walt. Wittlefey in Dugd. Baron. I. p. 42. The abbey, however, was 
not founded by this perfon, but by his uncle. Tanner, Notit. p. pee So that 
he can only be called Founder in a lax fenfe, 

[4] Ibidem. 

[7] Willis, Survey of Cath. II. p. 64. 

7 Wittlefey, 


‘ 
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Witthfey, Tam of opinion cannot poffibly be true; certainly, 
had the Dauphine been taken prifoner, an incident fo very 

interefting would have been mentioned by M. Paris, and the: 
earlier authors, as well as by this Wittlefey and John Rous [2]; 

and a vaft ranfom been paid for him, of which yet we hear 
nothing. In fhort, we have no reafon to believe, that either’ 
Lewis [7], or young king Henry, were then at Lincoln,. and if: 
not, all thefe fine ftories, whoever forged them, muft of neceffity’ 
vanifh into air. The cathedral, however, was probably at this 
time profaned, and a re-confecration confequently would be re- 

quifite, and yet Ihave not met with any memorial of: fuch a’ 
ceremony. ob . 

The city was ravaged, and, according to Hemingford, many 
of the inhabitants carried away. The fpoil taken was truly. im-’ 
mente [wm]; and, what added to the misfortune, feveral women 
were unhappily drowned: thefe females, to avoid the infults of 
the victorious foldiery, and to fave their effects, had recourfe to 
the boats with their children, maid fervants, and all their valua- 
bles, but overloading the boats, and not knowing well how to 
manage and conduct them, many of the veffels were caft-away.. 
A great part of the plate, however, was afterwards recovered [7]. 

That great and wife and good man, the earl of Pembroke, did 
not {tay to eat or refrefh himfelf after the battle, but returned 
to the king and the legate to inform them of his fuccefs [o]. 
The prifoners, who, you would obferve, Sir, were numerous, were 


[4] Joh. Roffus, p. 197. 

[/] M. Paris obferves, p. 297, that moft of the foot, after they fled from. 
Lincoln, were flain before they reached Lewis; and it appears, from the fame 
paflage, that Lewis was then at London. See note a 

{m] M. Paris, p. 296. feq. 

{] M. Paris, p. 297. 

[o] Ibidem. The young king was probably left at Newark, or Stow; it is: 
plain he was not at Lincoln, as Wittlefey pretends. 

ordered 
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ordered to be ftri@tly kept, but all were fet at liberty by the 
treaty of 11 September following, and Gilbert de Gant ainong 
the reft, but deprived of his earldom. 

This event gave birth to a new era, in thefe parts at leaft, 
fince in an old regifter an inftrument is thus dated, « Hac autem 
é conventio faéta fuit die Margarete proximo pof magnam baro- 
® num captionem apud Lincoln,’ that is, * This convention was 
¢ made on St. Margaret’s day (20 July) next after the great cap- 
£ ture of the barons at Lincoln [].’ 

To adda word, for a conclufion, on that martial lady, the 
Jady Nicholaa de Hara, reli&t of Gerard lord Camvile. She was — 
conftituted fheriffefs of Lincolnfhire, 18 John, Philip de Mare ~ 
being appointed her affiftant. She held the fame office 1 Hen. II. 
when Geffrey de Cerland became her fubftitute. 2 Henry IIL. 
fhe was beth fheriffefs, and governefs of the city and caftle of 
Lincoln; and for her fupport in keeping the caftles had the 
lordthip of Munden, in Hertfordthire, afligned to her, this being 
then in the king’s hand by the death of Girard de Furnivall; and 
Faulk de Brent was the perfon who was to aid her in the defence 
thereof. She died 15 Hen. III. [g]. 

I am, Sir, 
your moft obedient 
humble fervant, 


SAMUEL PEGGE. 


Taig ego i) my late friend, John Bradley, Efq. of Lincolit. 
{¢] Dugd. Baron. I. p. 628, 
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XXI. Some Account of the Brimham Rocks in York- 
fhire. In @ Letter to the Rev. Mr. Norris, Secre- 
tary. By Hayman Rooke, E/. 


Read May 25, 17806. 


SIR, 


rYNHE fuccefs I met with in difcovering the Druidical mo- 

numents in Derbyfhire (which I had the honour to lay 
before the Society [a]), induced me to make an excurfion into 
Yorkfhire, to examine fome curious groups of rocks, feven miles 
from Ripley, on the road to Pateley Bridge, called Brimham 
rocks, They are indeed a moft wonderful affemblage, {cattered 
about the moor in groupes, which all together occupy a {pace of 
above forty acres. The extraordinary pofition of thefe rocks ina 
variety of directions muft have been occafioned by fome violent 
convulfion of nature; but at the fame time it is evident, that art 
has not been wanting to make their fituations ftill more won- 
derful. 

The ancients of very remote antiquity have fhewed a regard 
to fragments of rocks. The learned Mr. Bryant tells us, “« that 
‘ the Egyptians looked upon thefe with a degree of veneration, 
«s and fome of them they kept as they found them with per- 
‘ haps only an hieroglyphic, others they fhaped with tools, and 
¢ formed into various devices [4]: Again he fays, ‘¢ it was 
‘ ufual with much labour to place one vaft ftone upon another 


n~ 


a 


w~ 


La 


[a] See vol. VII. p..175. 
[2] Analyfis of Ant. Mythology, vol. ITI. p. 53. 
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‘¢ for a religious memorial: the ftones, thus placed, they often- 
«< times poized fo equally that they were affected with the leaft 

‘¢ external force, nay a breath of wind would fometimes make 
«© them vibtate, We have many inftances of this nature in our 
“ own country ; ; and they are to be found in other parts of the 
«¢ world, and whenever they occur we may efteem them of the 
«“ higheft antiquity [¢].” ; 

On this moor we find rocks placed one upon another ; others 
that rock; and fome have evidently the mark of the tool, but 
whether thefe are the works of the Druids or of a more remote 7 
age, I muft leave to the learned Society to determine ; _but, if 1 - 
might venture to form a conjecture on thefe very. 2 ancient cut» i 
toms, may we not fuppofe, that, as the Britons had carly ‘cofi= | 
munications with the Egyptians and Phoenicians, their arts, and 
particularly their religious ceremonies,. would be handed. down 
to the time of our Druids, who would probably be, from poli- 
tical motivés, not inclined to communicate their knowledge to 
the ignorant Britons, whom they were fuppofed to have go- © 
verued with abfolute authority, and by their augury and divi- 
nations brought them to fubmit patiently to their decrees, and 
to undértake the moft arduous enterprize. In the more civi~ 
lized ages of Chriftianity, the heads of the Romifh church have . 
thought it neceflary to keep the common people in ignorance : us 
why 1 then 1 may we not fuppofe that the Druids had fome know- “ 
ledge of arts and feiences, which from the fame motive they kept | 
to'themfelves. Their not cominitting their my fteries of their 
order and difcipline to writing is, I think, a circumftance in fa- 
vour of the above {uppofition. But to return to Brimham™ tocks. _ 

In Pl. XVI. N° 1. (a) appears to have been a rock idol : the 
marks of the tool are vifible in many places, particularly on the 


? 


[e] Analy of Aw. Mythol. i Ill, p. 532. 8 ve 
ue { pe ; iy: : v5 te < Bite, 
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Brimham Rocks in Yorkthire. ait 


‘bafe, where the fide (b) has been cut {quare; contiguous toi if, 
is a rocking ftone (c), which moves with great eafe. — 

N* 2. is another view of the fame rocking {tone (c), which is 
in length eight feet, in breadth three feet. 

N° 3. is a rocking ftone, the bottom of which evidently ap- 
pears to have been cut away to form two knobs, on which it 
refts, and moves with great. eafe. It’s length is eighteen feet, 
width four feet, height fix feet. 

No 4. is a large mafs of rock, which dodtor Borlafe calls a Tol- 
men. A paflage goes quite through it, big enough for a man to 
pafs; at each entrance there appears to have been a rock bafon 
three feet diameter, now almoft worn level, but the circles are 
{till very vifible; at the foot of the paflage is a little kind of 
platform (a), which plainly appears to have been worked with a 
tool; adjoining to this Tolmen isa rocking ftone (b), in length 
fix feet three inches, breadth four feet eight inches. 

N° 5. is an extraordinary groupe of rocks, in which there feems 
. tobe a kind of uniformity preferved. On the top are three rock- 
ing ftones; the middle one (a) refts upon a kind of pedeftal, and 
is fuppofed to be about one hundred tuns, weight; on each fide 
at (b) and (c) is a fmall one: on examining the ftone (b) it ap- 
peared to have been fhaped to a fmall knob at the bottom to give 
it motion, though my guide, who was feventy years old, born 
on the moors, and well acquainted with thefe rocks, aflured 
me that ftone had never been known to rock: however, upon 
my raking a trial round it, when I came to the middle of one 
fide, I found it moved with great eafe. The aftonifhing increafe 
of the motion with the little force I gave it made me very ap- 
prehenfive the equilibrium might be deftroyed ; but on examin- 
ing it, I found it was fo nicely balanced, that there was no 
danger of its falling. The conftruction of this equipoized ftone 
muft have been by artifts well fkilled in the powers of mecha- 

He 2 Nics. 
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nics. It is indeed the moft extraordinary rocking ftone I ever 
met with, and it is fomewhat as extraordinary, that it never 
fhould have been difcovered before, and that it fhould now move 
fo eafily, after fo many ages of reft. 


N° 6. is a north view of a very fingular rock in a wonderful 
pofition. It muft undoubtedly have been a rock idol, or a ftone 
confecrated to fome principal deity. It is forty-fix feet in circum- 
ference, and feems to have been feparated from the adjoining 
tock, The pedeftal it refts upon is at the top only one foot by 
two feet feven inches. The marks of the tool are vifible in many 
places, particularly on the bafe (a) of the pedeftal, which has 
been fhaped into a polygon tending towards a hexagon, but part 
of the fides has been defaced by time. ‘The hazardous under- 
taking of fhaping this rock and pedeftal is, I think, another 
proof of the Druids having had fome knowledge of mechanifm. 
We are well affured that the ancients fhaped rocks into various 
forms, for fome myiftical purpofe. Doctor Borlafe tells us, 
‘* that the rocks in Cornwall have, in fome inftances, been, 
«© cleared of their wildeft excrefcences by art, in others evi- 
«¢ dently fhaped and fitted by tools, and this could not be done 
‘¢ without fome aim or defign, and no defign fo likely as that 
«¢ fome by fhewing themfelves to greater advantage (being fe- 
«¢ parated from the adjoining rocks), might by their vaftneds 
«¢ more eafily procure the adoration of the beholder, that others 
«« by being fhaped in a particular manner might be more fignifi- 
‘© cant fymbols of that deity, or attribute which they were de- 
* figned to reprefent [d].” 

N° 7. reprefents an eaft view of a very fingular kind of mo- 
nument, which I believe has never been taken notice of by any 
antiquary. I think I may call it an oracular ftone, though it 


ow 


[¢] Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 172. 
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goes by the name of the Great Cannon. It refts upon a bed of 
rock, where a road plainly appears to have been made leading 
to the hole (a), which at the entrance is three feet wide, fix feet 
deep, and about three feet fix inches high. Within this aperture 
on the right hand is a round hole, marked (b), two feet diame- 
ter, perforated quite through the rock, fixteen feet, and running 
from fouth to north. In the abovementioned aperture, a man 
might lay concealed, and prediét future events to thofe that 
came to confult the oracle, and is heard diftin€ly on the north 
fide of the rock, where the hole is not vifible. This might make 
the credulous Britons think the predictions proceeded folely from 
the rock deity. The voice on the outfide is as diftin@ly conveyed 
to the perfon in the aperture, as was feveral times tried. The 
circumference of this rock is ninety-fix feet. 


There is reafon to fuppofe, that people in the dark ages of 
Druidifm imagined that the rock idols had a power of articula- 
tion, “ There is a remarkable ftory in Giraldus Cambrentfis [e], 
«* which fhows that the common people in his days attributed 
‘* the power both of fpeaking and protecting to thefe facred 
‘* rocks. ‘There was a large flat {tone ten feet long, fix wide, 
«© and one foot thick, which in his time ferved as a bridge over 
«s the river Alun, at St. David’s, in Pembrokefhire. It was 
‘«¢ called in Britith Leek Lavar, that is, the /peaking ftone, and 
*¢ the vulgar tradition was, that when a dead body was, on a 
‘¢ time, carrying over, this {tone fpoke, and with the ftruggle 
‘« of the voice cracked in the middle, and the chink, from 
‘«¢ which the voice iflued, was then to be feen. In this fimple 
«6 ftory the remains of that part of the Druid fuperftition, of 
«© which we are treating, are clearly to be perceived [ f].” 


an 


[e] Itinerar. Cambr. lib. ii. c. 7. 
ff] Borlafe’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 170. 
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Another ancient monument of this kind of Druidical fuper- 

ftition is now to be feen in Weftminfter; I mean the ftone 
under the coronation chair, which was called by the ancient 
Trith /iag-fad, or the fatal fione, on which $¢ the kings of Ireland 
‘¢ ufed to be inaugurated in the times of Heathenifm on the 
66 hillof 'Tarah, which, being inclofed in a wooden chair, was 
«¢ thought to emit a found under the rightful candidate (a thing 
‘* eafily managed by the Druids), but to be mute under a man 
«< of none or bad title, that is, one who was not for the turn of 
«¢ thofe priefis.. The Druidical oracle is in verfe, and in thefe 
6¢ original words : 

Cioniodh feuit fuos an fine, 

Man ba breag an Faifdine, 

Mas a bhfuighid an Lia-fail, 

Dlighid flaitheas do gha bhail. 
«¢ The Lowland Scots have rhym/’d it thus: 

Except old faws do feign, 

And wizards wits be blind, 


The Scots in place mutt reign, 
Where they this ftone fhall find [g'].” 


Hence it appears that the Druids had oracles, that they attri- 
buted the power of fpeaking to their facred rocks. I therefore 
think I may venture to fay, with fome degree of probability, 
that thefe perforated rocks are Druidical oracles. ‘There are others 
on this moor; one about a quarter of a mile S. W. of the above- 
mentioned ftone, which the country people call the Little Can- 
non, the hole is one foot diameter, and goes quite through the 
rock eighteen feet. 

About eighty yards S. W. of the oracular ftone, or great can- 
non, is a large tumulus of earth and ftones one hundred and fifty 


[g] Toland, vol. I. 103. ; 
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feet in circumference: on the weft fide there feems to have been 

a little nitch and vallum, which probably inclofed the tumulus, 

and may have been dettroyed for the repair of walls and toads, 

a thing which too: frequently happens to thefe ancient monu- 

ments. About a quarter of a mile farther to the weft is a Druid 

circle, with a vallum of earth and ftones, thirty feet diameter, 

It as exadtly of the fame conftruction as t here’ on Stanton Moor, . 
in-the Peak of Derbythire [4]. There are likewife feveral fmall ° 
tumuli. Thirteen of them are ranged in a kind of circle, ‘the 
largeft not above eighteen feet diameter. They are formed of 
_ earth and large ftones. ‘Two of thefe ] opened; towards the bot- © 
tom, the effects of fire appeared on the ftones, and afhes were fcat- 
tered about, but there were no urns to be found. 

Here are feveral rocks that have paflages cut through them. 
N° 8. is a S. W. view of a rock with an aperture three feet and 
a half wide, in which is a rock-bafon three feet diameter. ~ 
Neo. P]. XVII. is an eaft view of a rock, where art feems to 
have been aiding im the fingularity of its pofition ; ae! tock bafon 

appears” at €a), atid from the | lips or channels on the fides (for the 

water to run off); we may conclude theré are ‘more on the top; 
but that could not be examined from its elevated fituation. 


N° ro. is a weft view of a rock, called by the country, people 
Noonftone, from its cafting a fhadow on a cottage at 12 o’clock. 
On Midfummer Eve fires are lighted on the fide (a). Its fituation 
is. “appofite for this purpote, belle on the edge of a hill com-- 
manding an extenfive view. This cuftom is of the moft remote — 
antiquity. The learned and ingenious Mr. Brand fays, the ori’ 
<< gin of this fire, {till réained by fo many nations, and which 
“ Jofes itfelf in antiquity, is very fimple. It was a feu de joie: 
_« kindled the very moment the year began; for the firft of all 
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[>] Archaeologia, yol. VI. p. 114. ‘ 
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years, and the moft antient that we know of, began at the 
month of June; thence the very name of this month, Funsor, 
the youngei which is renewed; while that of the preceding 
one is Mag, major, the antient: thus the one was the month 
of the young people, the other that of the old [¢].” 

Toland tells us ¢ that the Celtic nations kindled fires on Mid- 
fummer Eve, which are ftill continued by the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland making them in all their grounds, and carry- 
ing flaming brands about their cornfields. ‘This they do like- 
wife all over France, and in fome of the Scottith ifles. Thefe 
Midfummer fires and facrifices were to obtain a bleffing on 
the fruits of the earth, now becoming ready for gathering ; 
as thofe of the firft of May, that they might profperoufly 
grow; and thofe of the laft of October were a thank{fgiving 
for finifhing their harveft [2].” . 
Hence we find, that this very ancient cuftom of lighting fires 


at particular feafons is handed down to the prefent time. «“ The 


Druids had alfo their holy fires, to which the people were 
obliged to come and carry off fome portion (for which they 
doubtlefs payed according to their abilities) to kindle the fire 
in their own houfes [/].” 

From what has been faid on this ancient cuftom, I think we 


have reafon to conclude, that thefe extraordinary rocks in this 
diftri&t, particularly where art appears to have had a hand in the 
formation, are monuments of the Druids. 


N* ir. is a north view of a furprifing aflemblage of rocks, 


which cannot but attract the admiration of every one that fee 
them. This feems to have been a chofen fpot for their religious 


ceremonies: here we find rock idols, altars, circular holes evi- 


[2] Obfervations on Popular Antiquities, chap. xxvii. Pp. 297- 
[4] Toland, vol. I. p. 73. 
[/] Borlafe, Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 147. 
dently 
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dently cut in the fides of rocks, and paffages between rocks, for 
fome facred myfterious purpofe. The rocks piled one upon 
another at (a) are in a very extraordinary pofition: (b) is a very 
fingular figure cut in the folid rock in high relief; this poflibly 
might have been emblematical of fome principal deity, to whom 
thefe confecrated ftones were dedicated; (c) is a kind of crom- 
lech or altar, where probably facrifices were offered up to the 
principal ftone deity. The fhort pillars that fupport the crom- 
lech have been formed with a tool; the ftone (d) has a circular 
hole cut in its fide, and feems to have been fhaped by art. 
About a quarter of a mile S. W. of thefe rocks at (e) are feen 
three rock idols. 

However fanciful conjectures may appear to be on monu- 
ments of remote antiquity, yet when we come to compare the 
accounts of learned authors on this fubje&t with the fcattered 
remains that are now left, there certainly will be fome founda- 
tion for thofe conjectures. 3 


Lar, Sir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


‘ iv -. H. ROOKE. 
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XXII. Doubts and conjettures concermng the réafon 
commonly afigned for inferting or omitting the words 
Ecclefia and Prefbyter ix Domefday Book. By the 
Rev. Samuel Denne. In a Letter to the Rev: Mr. 
Norris, Secretary. | 


Read’ June 1, 1786; 


Dear Sir, 

© NOTION feems-generally to-have prevailed, that where’ 
. neither Ecchkfi2 nor Prefbyter is entered in a claufe of 
Domefday Book, it may be inferred that at the time the furvey’ 
was made there was not: achurch in any of the diftritts: to: 
which the claufes refer. T'he late bifhop Lyttelton and:doétor 
Nath have countenanced this idea [a],. and the filence of this 
venerable record is confidered by Mr. Pegge as a formidable an-- 
fwer to the reafons advanced by Mr. Brooke to fhew,. that the: 

church of Aldbrough in Yorkfhire was a Saxon building [4}.- 
To controvert an opinion that has the fan¢ction of three fuch: - 
eminent antiquaries muft be deemed ventrous in one who is: 
placed in a very inferior clafs; and I fhould have been difcou-: 
raged from the attempt, had I not thought it likely, that this 
may be an hypothefis rather taken for granted, than founded 
upon 2p accurate enquiry into its validity ; and I ought to ob- 


[a] Dr. Nath’s Collections for the Hiftory of Worcefterfhire, vy. I, 129, and 
y. Il. Append. p. 15. . 


[4] Archaeologia, y. VII. art. ix. and y. VI. art. iii, 
ferve 
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ferve Mr, Pegge’s having only prefumed that all the churches 
then in England were recited in Domefday. 

Some doubts which I have entertained refpeGing this quet- 
tion are tran{mitted to you in this paper, which | fhall be ob- 
liged to you to communicate to the Society when moft conve- 
nient. Our worthy old member, whilft expreffing a difference 
in opinion from Mr. Brooke, befpoke, and was favoured with, 
the candid attention of that ingenious gentleman; and I am per- 
fuaded that Mr. Pegge will not difcommend my endeavours to 
afcertain a matter on antiquity, in which we do not concur. 
Should the hints I have to offer induce him to give the fubjeét a 
further inveftigation, one of the views I have in propofing them 
will certainly be gratified. 

Bifhop Stillingfleet has remarked that few churches are faid 
to appear in Domefday book [¢]; and if an eftimate may be 
formed from the want of churches in feveral diftrits defcribed 
in the extraéts I have had an opportunity of examining, I am 
apt to believe that the whele number recorded will fall confider- 
ably under what there are grounds for concluding they muft 
have amounted to about the Conquett. 


Not one of the entries in Dometday concerning Burcefter 
and the four adjacent parifhes printed in bifhop Kennet’s Paro- 
chial Antiquities {p. 65 and 66) mention either church or prieft, 
and of the nineteen inferted in Dugdale’s Hiftory of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, (Append. p. 191, &c.) Prefbyter is to be found in 
only Sandon and Naftoke. 

Ecclefia is the word ufed in the Survey of Kent, and though 

wt very often occurs, there are many places where it does not, 
and fome of them fituated not far from London. It is not to 
be met with in the following parifhes of which Mr, Hafted has 


+- 


fe] Ecelefiaftical Cafzs, v. I. p. gt. 
| ee given 
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given an account in the firft volume of his hiftory. Lewifham, 
Lee, Charlton, Woolwich, Beckenham, Bromley, Weft Wick- 
ham, Kefton, Chelsfield, Eltham, Foots Cray, North Cray, Rokef- 
Jey, Plumfted, Erith, Swanfcombe, Longfield, Ath, Darenth, 
Farningbam, Lullingftone, Shorham, Otford, Sevenoake, Wet- 
terham, Cowling. In the fecond volume no church is men- 
tioned to be at Aylesford, a large manor in the king’s demefne, 
or at Boxley, another large diftri@ contiguous. to Pinnenden 
Heath, where all public meetings for the bufinefs of the county 
have been held from the conqueft and probably before. Nor do 
any occur at Eaft Barming, Weft Barming, Offam, Weft Peck- 
ham, Tefton, Hunton, Hollingbourne, Lenham, Bromfield, Ot- 
terden, Newington, Tunftall, Luddenham, Stone, Leveland, or 
Faverfham. 

A map of the county will fhew what fpacious tra&s muft 
have been without a church upon the notion hitherto conceived: 
Domefday Book itfelf likewife evinces that feveral of thefe dif 
tricts had many inhabitants, and from the value fet upon the 
Jands it fhould feem that they were well cultivated.. ] will in- 
ftance in Otford, eftimated at upwards of eighty-two pounds a 
year [d@], and I name Otford, becaufe that manor, to which 
Sevenoake was always an appendage, had been poflefied by the 
archbifhop of Canterbury for three centuries.. Is it then at alk 
probable, that the prelates of that fee fhould fuffer their numer- 
ous tenants and dependants to be without a place of public wor-: 
{hip? And it fhould be added, that at the time of making the 
{urvey, Lanfranc had been archbifhop fourteen or fifteen years. 

According to Mr. Brydges’s tranflation of his Extraéts from: 
the Domefday of Northamptonhhire, the deficiency of churches 
muft have been much greater in that county than in Kent. 


[4] Robert Latin held Boxley to farm of Odo bifhop of Bayeux, and paid 
551. a year for at. ; 
The 
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The fir volume of his hiftory contains accounts of ten of the 
hundreds. In thefe are one hundred and thirty-nine parochial 
diftri€ts, in which are entries from Domefday Book, and I think 
not more than thirty-feven of them mention a prieft. Still 
more inconfiderable, upon this fuppofition, were the churches 
in Dorfetthire; for though it now contains two hundred and: 
fifty parifhes, yet, on a curfory perufal of its Domefday furvey 
prefixed to Mr. Hutchins’s Hiltory, I have traced only tem. 
churches [e]. This paucity in the above cited counties wilt: 
furely warrant a fufpicion that the returns under this articlé- 
could not be exact, and may not the inaccuracy be attributed eis 
ther to an overlight, or a defigned omiffior in the perfons ap- 
pointed to make the inquifition, or to a want of correCinefé in : 
their feribes? £ 
Weight will be added to this fuggeftion from my being able: 
to point out fome places, one.in Kent and the reft in Northamp+ 
tonfhire, in which it may be proved, I apprehend by unexcep- 
tionable evidence, that there were churches about the time of 
the furvey, though Domefday leaves us in the dark as to this 
particular, Faverfham is the church in Kent to which I allude, 
which, as is clear from Thorne’s Chronicle [/], the firft William 
gave in 1070 to the abbey of St. Auguftin, with all the tenths 
and produéts’ accruing from that manor. There is alfo in 
Sprott’s Fragments as publifhed by Hearne, (p. 133), a refer- 
ence to a bull of Urban HI. dated in 1085, which reftrains the 
monks of that abbey from granting to any fecular the church of 


{e]. Viz. Bridetone (now Long Burton)—Brideport—Witcerce (now Whit- 
church Canonicorum)—Warham—S. Marie de Gelingham—Dorceftre (Dor- 
chefter)—Bere (Bere Regis) —Winfrode (Winfrith Newburgh)—Pitretone— 
Calvedone, Tit. xviii. p. 9g. Itis faid ‘* Eccl’ia S’ti Wandregifili ten’ unam ecclam 
* de Rege in Warham.” Does not this imply there being at that time more 
than one church ia Warham; but I believe no other is mentioned. - 


(f} X Script. col. 1780 and 2091. 
ue ; Faverfham,.. 
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Faverfham, and four other churches there named. And if Mr. 
_ Brydges’s tranfcripts may be depended on, Domefday is filent as 
to feveral churches, which .are faid by him to have been appro- 
priated or given to religious houfes very early after the conque/?, 
viz. Charwelton [g], Eydon Newbottle [4], Grafton [7], Hard- 
ingftone [2], Moulton {/], Byfield [#], and Merfton St. Lau- 
rence [z]. The two.laft were given to the abbey of St. Ebrulf 
at Utica in Normandy, and the grants confirmed by the Con- 
queror in the fifteenth-year of |his reign, A. D. 1081. between 
which year and the time of making the furvey,.it is barely pro- 
bable that thefe churches fhould have been deftroyed. 

From accounts imperfe& and obfcure itis not practicable to 
fix exatly the number of churches at that time in England. 
Several of our hiftorians have mentioned, and with but little 
variation, the bountiful alms given to every church by William 
Rufus in purfuance of .the will of his father. According to 
Ingulphus, the king diftributed ten marks to each of the greater 
churches, five to the leffer, and five fhillings to every country 
church [o]. Were the fum total of this donation upon record, 

the 


[¢] Brydges’s Northamptonfhire, I. p. 39. 

[4] Ibid. p. 188. 

fz] Ibid. p. 301. 

[&] tbid. p. 359. 

[/] Ibid. p. 41g. 

[m] Ibid. p..109. 

[a] Ibid. p. 182, 

fo] The paffage in Ingulphus (p. 106, fub anno 1087) as quoted by lord 
Lyttelton in his Hiftory of Henry Ii. vol. I. p. 422. 8° edit. is as follows: 
“« Diftribuitque juxta voluntatem patris fui majoribus ecclefiis totius Anglia 
‘¢ x marcas, minoribus vy fingulis vero villanis ecclefiis v folidos.” 

Simeon Dunelmenfis’s account is ‘* Thefauros fui patris, ut ipfe jufferat, per 
Angham divifit, feilicet guibufdam principalibus ecclefiis, guzbufdam vi marcas 
auri, quibufdam minus, ecclefiis etiam in civitatibus vel yillis, os fingulas dena- 

Tlos 
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the number of churches might be very nearly afcertained 
from it. Mr. Innett fays they are reckoned to be avout four 
thoufand [f]. They are fet, as I underftand, in. Mr. Selden’s 
Titles of Honour, at four thoufand five hundred and eleven, but 
upon what grounds I am not apprized :. and in Spelman’s Glof- 
fary (v. Foedum) it is advanced upon the authority of Sprott’s: 
Chronicle, that, by the Domefday {urvey,- there were found to’ 
be forty-five thoufand parifh churches.. The figurés ufed by 
Sir Henry Spelman nearly-correfpond with the numeral: letters: 
in the paflage of the monkifh writer which he has quoted [4g], - 
but the number is fo high as to exceed’ credibility ; and indeed. 
the words guotgue ecclefiarum dignitates et de fumma: ecclefiarum: 
could never mean parifh churches,.they muft denote the poffef-- 
fions of the fuperior orders of ecclefiaftics, fecular and regular ;: 
or as the Saxon Chronicle publifhed by bifhop Gibfon exprefles- 
it, <* permifit defcribi quantum térrarum ejus archiepifcopi, et® 
« diocefani epifcopi, ac ejus abbates, ejufque comites haa 

The fourfoid diftin@ion of churches fpecified in the third’ 
law of Canute, A. D. 1033 [s], inclines one to imagine that in. 
his time all-thefe facred edifices might together amount to ai 
Jarge number;-and ‘it is manifeft, that in the reign of Edward 
the Confeflor, there muft have been avery great increafe of 
what were ftrictly denominated parifh churches, -it-being aflerted 
in one of the laws afcribed to that king,. that in many places- 


rios Lx.” X-Script. col. 214. Diceto, ibid. c. 488. \Bromton, Chron. ibid’ 
c. 983. and Hoveden Ann, p. 264, feem to have copied from Simeon of Dur: 
ham. 

[p] Hiftory of the Englifh Church,’ vol. I. p. 279. - 

Cg] ‘* Ifte (Willelmus) fecit-totam Angliam defcribi, quantum terra quis: 
‘© baronum pofledit—guotque ecclefiarum dignitates.—Et repertum fuit primo 
~ famma écclefiarum xLy M x1.” Tho. Sprot. Chron, edit. Hearne, p. 114. - 
fr} P. 186; 
is] Wilkins, Concil, Mag. Britan. vol. J. p. 300. 
5 theres 
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there were three or four churches where in former times ‘there 
was but one [/]. And if, as is commonly reported, thirty-fix 
churches were deftroyed by the Conqueror in order to enlarge 
the new forefts in.Hampfhire, this is an argument they could 
not be fo few as the number entered in Domefday is furmized 
to imply. 

Bithop Stillingfleet mentions his having found, by the confir- 
mation of ae bifhop of Worcelter, one eRe erected in the 
eign of Henry the Firft, where before had been only a chapel ; 
and he doubts not that many other parochial churches were 
built and endowed in the fame manner although»the records of 
them are loft [v]. The conclufion which I. draw from not. 
meeting with more deeds of ‘this kind after the conqueft is, 
that, comparatively fpeaking, there were but few parifh churches 
which had not been fettled in the times of the Saxons+ and it is 
obfervable that though the bifhop had difcovered only one a& 
of confirmation, there are at prefent in the two deanries of 
the diocefe of Worcefter to which he refers forty more parith 
churches that what are entered in Domefday [v]. 

Chapter xxiz1 of the Textus Roffenfis corroborates my infer- 
ence. This valuable MS. is generally allowed to have been 
compiled by bifhop Ernulf between the years 1115 and 1124, 
and the chapter which I have quoted contains an account of the 
money that was to be paid to Rochefter cathedral for the chrifm-by 
every pari(th church and chapelinthe diocefe[w]. But of thirty- 
three churches in-that diocefe, which, as before ‘{tated, do not 
occur in the Domefday book, all except three, are rated ‘in the 

[¢] Wilkins, Concil. Mag. Britan. vol. I. p. 311. 

[4] Ecclef. Cafes, vol: I. Pref. P12. 

[v] According to the bifhop, in the deanry of Warvick 10, of Kington 15 


-churches are noticed in Domefday. According to Eéton’ Liber valor. there are 
now in the former diocefe 29, and in the latter 36, 


[w] The chrifm money was granted by Ernulf to the monks of his priory of 
St. Andrew. Regiftrum Roff, 


‘Textus 
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Textus as fubject to the fum payable for a parifh church, which 
Was nine pence, fix pence only being due from a chapel. Now 
it appears rather {trange, that fo many churches fhould have 
been made parochial within about forty years, and that no aéts 
concerning their eftablifhment fhould be remaining in the regif- 
ters of the diocefe of Rochefter: and confidering the limited ex- 
tent of its jurifdiction, the inftruments are, I believe, as copious, 
and as well preferved as thofe in the archives of any other dio- 
cefe in England, 

In fome diftriéts in Worcefterfhire where Domefday is filent 
refpeting either church or prieft, bifhop Lyttelton found by 
other MSS. that there really was a church, and he fuppofes the. 
omiffion to have proceeded from the places then having only 
a chapel dependent upon the mother church f[*|.  Prefuming 
however ecclefia and prefbyter to have been ufed by the com- 
pilers of this furvey as fynonymous terms, there are, I appre- 
hend, claufes where a prieft is entered both for the parifh church, 
and for what might have been a fubordinate chapel, the lands in 
which the chapel was fituated having been held under the lord 
of the chief manor. Of this kind was Ci/ton which contained 
the manors of Clifton, Home, and Sapy Pitehard. But in Cd/- 
ton were fix villans, four borderers, and four herdfmen, who 
among them all, together with the frie had fix carucates ; and 
in Sapy Pitchard was a prie# and nine villans, and four bor- 
derers with eleven carucates [y]. Mr. Pegge coincides in this | 
opinion with the bifhop; for he thinks, that the fabric in Kirk- . 
dale could not be expected to appear in Domefday Book, as it 
was only a chapel of eafe [z]. 


[¥] Dr. Nafth’s Collections, vol. I. p. 474. vol. Il. p. §93. and Appendix, 
p. Il. ‘ 

{y] Ibid. vol. I. p. 245. 

[z]} Archaeologia, vol. VII. p. 87. 
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Except in Martin’s Hiftory of Thetford, capella has not, as 
far as I can recollect, occurred to me in any tranfeript from 
Domefday Book, but I have met with ecclefiola which may bé 
thought a word of the fame fignification. ‘Thus in the defcrip- 
tion of Dartford are entered the church of the manor and three 
eeclefiolae [a]. The abbey of Hortune in Dorfetthire is faid to 
have had an ecc/efiola in Winborne [4], and Abbots Waltham or 
White Waltham in Berks is fo denominated [c]. We alfo in 
fome claufes of Domefday read of the half and the third of a 
church [d]. Do not thefe expreflions rather imply, that it was 
net the kind of edifice, whether a great church, or a little 
church, a parifh church or a chapel, but fome of their appurte- 
nances that the commiflioners principally regarded [e]. 

If, at the time of the furvey, a church: had been appendant to a 
manor Wale there can hardly be a doubt but it would be recorded; 
and perhaps this was all that was meant in moft claufes by the 


{a} Mr. Hafted’s Kent, vol. I. p. 210. 

[4] Mr. Hutchins’s Dorfetthire, Domefday, p. 9. Ecckefola does not occur 
um the Gloflary of Spelman, or of Dufrefne. 

{e] Leland’s Itin. vol. V. p. 122. Ethelwold is faid to have built /apideam 
ecclefolam iy Thornenfi loco. Leland’s Itin. vol. VI. p. a. p. 68. Ex vita 
Sti. Botolphi. 

{d@] See Authorities, p. 234. 

[e] Will not this obfervation be applicable-in a degree to caftles, I mean to: 
the fabrics of them? In the Annals of Waverly (Webb’s Memoir, p. g,) it is 
ebferved that an enquiry was to be made: ‘* quid una queque urbs, caftellum, 
** vicus &c. reddit per ann.” Caftles are, however, feldom recited, and that 
rather incidentally. Thofe at Canterbury and Rochefter feem to have been 
only mentioned, becaufe for the former the king had given twenty-one bur- 
gefles to the archbiihop and the abbot of St. Auguftine, and becaufe the bifhop 
of Rochefter held lands in Aylesford in exchange for the ground upon which 
the latter caftle was built. It is alfo recited in the Domefday of Dorfetthire 
what the king gave for a hide of land of the manor of Chingftone, on which he 
built Warham Caftle. Tit. 109. 

[/] See Authorities at p. 234, 

return 
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return #6: ecclefia: or if the church was not fo clofely annexed, 
and the prieft only held lands that were dependant upon the 
manor, this circumftance would certainly not pats unuoticed [g]}; 
an accurate furvey of all the lands in England, the quantity held 
by every perfon, the tenure and the value of the lands, and the 
rate at which they had been affefled to the crown being the 
chief objets of ingquifition, Accordingly we find in many 
claufes the number of acres which the church or prieft held is 
fpecified, as is alfo the yearly value of them [4]. Some inftances 
fhall be fubjoined, and thofe in Effex and Norfolk are the ftronger 
in point, becaufe they are from the lefler Domefday Book, which 
contains the original returns from thofe counties; whereas the 
officers of the Exchequer are faid to have compiled the greater 
book with more brevity, leaving out fome, and abridging other 
articles of the furvey [7]. 

Kirkdale, at the time of the furvey not being properly a 
church, i. e, a rectory endowed with tithes, will, as Mr. Pegge 
conceives, account for the filence of Domefday concerning it. 
But is it quite clear, that the commiflioners were directed to en- 
quire after the tithes accruing to the parochial clergy? This is 
not an article mentioned in the title to the copy of the Inquifi- 
tion for part of Cambridgefhire and the Ifle of Ely, printed in 
Mr. Webb’s Memoir on Domefday Book, p. g; nor is it noticed 
in any of the records and hiftories to which he has referred,’ 
As it was the intention of the Conqueror to reduce the lands as 
well of the clergy and religious, as of the laity to the common 
tenure of military fervice, he would of courfe enjoin a return of 
this part of the endowment of the parochial clergy; but, as I 
apprehend, this fervice did not reach, and was not defigned to 


[gz] See Authorities at p. 235. 
[4] See ditto, p. 235. 
fi] Lord Lyttleton’s Hiftory of Henry II. vol. IIT. p. 239. 8°. edit. 
: Gg 2 extend 
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extend to their tithes and oblations. It is certain, that we fel- 
dom find any entries of thefe articles of their revenue, nor do 1 
remember to have met with an inftance of their being eftimated, 


at leaft feparately [2]. 


The church of Aldbrough not now setsetings as Mr. Pegge 
fuppofes, any .refemblance of Saxon architecture, is offered by 
him as a fecond formidable objection againft its having been 
erected before the Norman conqueft. This objection feems to 
admit that the filence of Domefday Book would not be judged 
decifive by him, had the ftruéture itfelf difcovered traces of a 
former age; a conceffion which bifhop Lyttelton would not 
have made. For though he had obferved what are ufually 
termed characteriftics of the Saxon ftyle in the churches of feve- 
ral parifhes, not mentioned in Domefday to have a prieft in 
them, yet from their wanting this criterion he would not ven- 
ture to affirm they were Saxon edifices [7]. 


But if, as already hinted, it was the landed property of the 
clergy that was the obje€t principally in view, we need not be 
furprized that thofe churches and their incumbents fhould be 
omitted which did not poffefs arty quantity of glebe. Or if, 
ag a matter of private obfervation, churches without any land 
annexed to them might be often minuted in the return, others 
might be frequently left out as being thought of no confequence 
in the enquiry. Where a church is récorded, this will be ad- 
mitted to be fufficient evidence of there having then been one; 
but when fref/byter only occurs, I much queftion whether the 


{4] Decime, I have a notion, may not occur above once in the Domefday of 
Dorfetfhire, and that in the firft paragraph of Tit. 24. which is as follows: 
‘* Briftuard p’b’r ten’ wccl’am de Dorceftre 7 Bere, 7 decimas ibi p’tin’ 1. hida 
<* 7 xx ac’ tre valent i. lib.” Whether the tithes of thefe churches are 
reckoned in this valuation is rather doubtful, 

[7] Dr. Nafh’s Worcefterfhire, ubi fup. i 

fame 
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fame inference can be always juftly drawn; becaufe the lands 

of both beneficed and unbeneficed clerks were open to this in- 

quifition: and it may be fhewn in fundry paragraphs that clergy- 

men held houfes and lands in their own right, and not in that 

of their preferments [m]. And after making the neceffary de- 

ductions for fuch as were unbeneficed, the churches recited in 

Domefday will fall {till more under the number I conclude them | 
to have really been during the eleventh century. 

Some have imagined, that almoft all the churches built be- 
fore the reign of Edward the Confeflor were entirely deftroyed 
by the Danes in their frequent incurfions, and the more credit 
may have been given to this notion, from its being prefumed 
that there were few churches in that age but what were con- 
ftru&ted with wood. A paflage in Mr. Somner’s Antiquities of 
Canterbury [x], {pread and ftrengthened this opinion, as it alfo 
depreciated the fkill of the Saxons in architecture, by fuggeft~ 
ing, that the building upon arches was unknown tothem. Both 
thefe conjectures are now generally agreed to be groundlefs; and 
mauy itone remains of Saxon churches, fome of them large and 
firm, have been clearly indicated, and the refearches of future 
antiquaries will I doubt not difcover many more. 

With regard to the damages which country churches might 
fuffer from the devaftation of the Danes, they have probably been 
magnified. In the expedition of Swane againft the Southern. 
Mercians, A. D. 1013, his order to his troops was, that they: 
fhould deftroy whatever they found in the fields, durn the vil= 
lages, and plunder the churches; an unequivocal proof of: its not 
being the deliberate intention of this favage prince to demolifh 
the country churches [o]. And ohe of the laws of his fon 


[m] Some are cited in p. 237. 
{n] Edit. by Battely, p. 86. 163. 
fo] Sim. Dunelm. X Script. col. 169. Hoveden, p. 248. 
| Canute 


? 
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Canute implies, that though they might be ruinous, as many 
of them doubtlefs were, they were not irreparable, it being 
declared to be the duty of all the people to repair their 
churches [p]. 

But where the fury of the Danes raged fo far as to fet 
churches on fire, which it certainly did at Chrift Church, Can- 
terbury, and at Minftre Abbey in the Ifle of Thanet, ftone, as 
Mr. Goftling has remarked, was incombuftible; and upon this 
circumftance he founds a conjeCture by no means improbable, 
that there are walls now ftanding which efcaped the flames, and 
were made ufe of by archbifhop Lanfranc in repairing Canter- 
bury cathedral [g]. Mr. Lewis has made the fame obfervation 
refpecting the old abbey church at Minftre, that was burnt by 
Swane. ‘ The ftone work, he fays, of the two chapels of St. 
‘¢ Mary and St. Peter was preferved, and not burnt with the 
“« roof. And the former of thefe has been confiderably enlarged 
* and made the parifh church. The pillars are thick and fhort, 
«* and the arches all circular, and a low roof was upon them 
‘‘ according to the plainnefs and fimplicity of thofe times [r].” 
The very many churches which were unqueftionably built in 
the time of Edward the Confeffor, could however hardly have 
become dilapidated when the Domefday furvey was taken. 

Aldbrough church built by Ulf muft be ranked in this clafs, 
it being admitted that he lived in that reign, and I do not per= 
ceive any objection made by Mr. Pegge to the authenticity of 
the Saxon infcription. Befides, notwithftanding the alterations 
which the fabric has undergone, it is not without a veftige of a 
Saxon edifice. The pillars are of a form correfponding with 
that ufed by the Saxons, and though we meet with fimilar ones 


nr 


[p] Johnfon’s Colleétion of Ecclefiaftical Laws MXVIII. 29. 
{¢] Walk in and about Canterbury, p. 73. &c. 
{r] Lewis’s Hiftory of the Ifle of Thanet, p. g2. 
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in cathedrals and caftles raifed by the early Normans, I am 
not for appropriating thofe in Aldbrough church to a Norman, 

in preference to a Saxon archite€t, upon no better authority than 

the filence of Domefday Book ; from which, as being an argu- 

ment entirely negative, no dire€t conclufion can be drawn. 

Cathedrals and caftles are mentioned, becaufe I have my doubts 

whether pillars like thofe reprefented in the plate of Aldbrough 

church. publtfhed with Mr. Brooke’s paper, can be found in 

any country church that cam be fhewn to have been wholly 

built after the Conqueft. Indeed between that era and the death. 

of the firft William, it feems highly probable that very few 

churches of that kind were ereted. In the Domefday tran-- 
fcripts I] have perufed I find but one noticed, which was at Ber- - 
mondiey in Surrey, and this on account of its rarity might ex- 

cité the attention of the commiffioners [s]. 


According to the Domefday of Kent, Darenth, as above re- 
marked, had not then a church within its manerial diftrict [7], . 
and unfortunately it is out of my power to prove either by a. 
Saxon infcription on ftone, or by any written evidence, that one 
was really conftructed there before the Conqueft. I cannot, 
however, avoid a biafs to that opinion, when affured by compe- 
tent judges, that my church ftill exhibits {trong refemblances of 
the architecture of an earlier period. Inthe lower part.of the 
chancel are pillafs, round, maffive and fhort with hatched capi- 
tals; and the upper part, to which there is an afcent by three 


fteps, bears more ftriking marks of antiquity. ‘The area of it: 
| 
(s}' Ecclefia’ dé nove conffruéta. Dr. Nafh’s Worcefterfhire, vol. I. p. 503. 
Probably the church began A. 1092 by Aylwin Child a citizen’ of London, 
for the convent of Cluniacs he intended to fettle at that place. “Tanner, Notit. 
Monatt. p. 535-. 
ft] Duke Eadulf, A. 940, gave Darenth to'Chrift Church Canterbury, and 
it was held by archbifhop Lanfranc at the time of the Domefday furvey. 
2 1$ 
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is-only twelve feet in length, and in breadth thirteen ‘feet and 


two inches, It has a vaulted flone roof twelve;feet high to the, 
crown of the arches; at.the eaft end are three very {mall and. 


narrow Jancet windows, and there is one window of that fort in 


the north wall. I have not heard of a chancel of a like cone. 


{truétion in any parifh church in this county, but am informed 
by Mr. Gough that the chancel of Compton church near-Godel- 
ming in Surrey is con{tructed in the fame manner. 

There is alfo a font, which, from its appearance, was proba- 
bly coeval with the firft church erected here, and it is nearly of 
the fame dimenfions [wv] with that defcribed by Mr. Warton in 
his fpecimen of a parochial Hiftory of Oxfordfhize {p. 16,) and 
which fome have fuppofed to be the font ufed at the baptifm of 
Edward the Confeflor. But the font at Darenth is more embel- 
lifhed, having on it reprefentations of men and beafts, and em- 
blematical figures in high relief, rudely carved, though the 
columns and arches of the eight compartments in which the 
ornaments. are placed are executed with a degree of elegance. 
Thefe curious memorials of antiquity, the upper chancel and the 


font, are in good prefervation, and accurate delineations of them 


have been taken, and engravings made at the expence of my 
worthy friend and neighbour Mr. Thorpe; which, together 
with plates of feveral other ecclefiaftical reliques ftill extant in 
the diocefe of Rochefter, he propofes to infert in a fupplement 
to his Regiftrum Roffenfe that is in the prefs, 

Whilft endeavouring to fhew that Domefday Book, however 
accurate it may be in other articles, cannot be decifively appealed 
to for the non-exiftence of parifh churches in the age in which 


oo 


it was compiled, I am apprehenfive I may have too freely tref- 


[~] The interior diameter of the bafon is 29 inches, its rim 3 inches, and the 


depth of it 17. By Mr. Warton’s account the interior diameter of the Iflip 
font is 30 inches, and the depth of it 20. 


pafled 
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paffed upon the indulgence of the refpectable affembly to whofe 
judgment this letter is to be fubmitted. The length of my 
paper has, however, proceeded from an unwillingnefs to have it 
thought, that without enquiry and without deliberation I had 
taken the liberty to diffent from a common opinion fupported 
by very able advocates; and I truft that the fubje& difcuffed 
will not appear to be quite unimportant. 

The whole of Domefday furvey being now publifhed (an 
event which was for many years the earneft with of the So- 
ciety), it muft of courfe be more generally confulted. The 
neceflity therefore is increafed for having, if poffible, all the 
terms ufed in it fatisfactorily explained, and for rectifying any 
erroneous notions which may have been adopted relative to its 
various contents. It muft likewife be admitted, that many a 
fruitlefs fearch will be avoided, fhould it be afcertained what 
information is likely to be procured, and what is not to be ex- 
pected from the perufal of this curious record. 


I am, dear Sir, 


your faithful 
and obliged fervant, 


SAMUEL DENNE, 


Vout. VIII. Hh Autho- 
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Authorities from Domefday Book referred to in this Paper, 


Page 226. . 

Norfolk—In Tetford—Abbas de Eli 111 ecclas et 1 domu libe et 1 
manfuras in confuetudine, in una e domus. Et Epc xx domos lib’ et 
1 mol’ et dim’ eccl’am., Martin’s Hitt. of Thetford, p. 27. 

— Blungeham. Sub fe1zccliade x ac’ val’ xxd@. Ib. Append. 
p> 22+ dim eccl’ia xv ac’ val’ xv d. Ib. p. 23.—Hilderfton tcia pars 
eccle. Ib. p. 10. 

Northlangole (Langley.) In ead’ pbr integer et 11 dimid’ tenent 
c. acr’ libe terre et jacent in ecctia Ste Andree. Ibid. p. 16. 
Kent—Ore—dimid’ eccla. Mr. Hafted’s Hitt. vy. II. p. 730. 
P26. 12,270 

Norfolk—-Elmeham (now Elmham) 1 eccfa eft manerio de Lx acr’ et I 
car’ et val’ v fol. et r111d. Martin’s Hift. Append. p. 8. 

— Blungeham—fub fe 1 zxcclia. i 

Hildolfeftuam (Hilderfton) 1 ecclia in manerio de xxvi ac’ et val’ 

xx d.—et tCia pars ecctie in berevvita de 11 acr’ et dimid’ et val’ 


tind. bsp ic. ; 

Beccheham (E. Beckham) 1 ecclia de 11 acr’ et dimid’ et € 

addita Buita ad Blikelinges. Ib. p. 21. 

— Helincham (Elingham) 1 ecclefia xx acr’—The rectory ma- 
nor always belonged to the reftors, for in the Conqueror’s furvey it 
“appears that there were then divers lands and fervices belonging ta 
the church. Blomefield’s Hiftory of Norfolk, p. 321. 330. 

Kent—Middletune (now Milton) ecclas et decimas huj’ ma ten’? Abb’ 
S. Auguftini et 40. fol. de 4. fulins regis exeunt ei°, i. e. the abbat, 
of St. Auguftine holds the churches and tithes of this manor, and 40 
fhillings of the king’s 4 fulings are payable to him. Hafted’s Hift. 
v. Il. p. 619. Mem. The names of the churches are not mentioned, 
nor are the number of them fpecified. 


Kent 
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Kent —Tarentefort (now Dartford). Rex Willelmus ten’ 'Farentes 
fort. /%cclam huj’ m’ ten’ eps de) Roufceltre,) et, val’6o fol. 
extra hanc funt. adhue ibi 3. ecclefiole, . The, bithop. of Rochef- 
ter holds the church of this manor, and it is worth 60 {fhillings. 
Halted’s Hilt. y. I. p. 203. At p. 229 Mr. Hafted has given an ac- 
count of the manor of Dartford rectory. Mem. There is now a 
manor called the Bifhop’s Liberty, which belongs to the fee of Ro- 
chefter, whofe prelates are impropriators and patrons of the vica- 
rage. 

Page 227. it sila 

— Ceteham (now Chatham). In dnio funt 3 car’ et 33 vill? ct 
4. bord’ hint’ to. car’. [bi accia et 15.‘ fervi et’t molin’ de 323 
denar’ et 20 ac’ pti et pifcarie 6 de r2 den’. Hatfted. II. p. 65. 


Gelingcha (Gillingham). In dnio funt 2 car’ et 42 villi cti 16. 
bord’ fint? 15 car’. Ibi zeccla et 3 fervi et 3 pifcarie de 42 fol. 
et g den’ et 1 molin’ de 16 folid’ et 8 den’ et 14 ac’ pti. P. 80. 
Edingtune (Addington). In dnio funt 2 car’ et 6 villi cig 
bord’ fint 1 car’ ibi eccla et 2 molin’ de 11-folid’ et 2 den’ et 12 
ac’ pti. Ibid. p. 226. 


Mem. Inthe Domefday of Kent the entries are almoft conftantly as 
above cited, i. e. after recording the land in demefne,. the number of 
carucates are mentioned which were held by the villeins and borderers; 
then follow the church and number of fervants, and the mills and 
fifheries (if there were any) and the quantity of pafture land. It fhould 
feem from this arrangement of the articles, that the church was noticed 
becaufe deemed a parcel of the manor, but that the glebe land annexed 
to the church was too inconfiderable to be joined with the carucates in 
the tenure of the villeins and borderers, as will appear to be the rule 
obferved in the underwritten counties. 


Worcefterfhire—Ripple—In demefne 4 carucates, and 2 priefls having 
a hide and half with 2 car’ and 40 vill’ and to bordar’ with 36 
carucates. Dr. Nafh’s Coll. v. I. p. 294. 


Hh2 W orcel- 
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Worcefterfhire—Tetbury. There is a prieft with 1 carucate and it 18 


worth five fhillings. Ibid. p. 417. 
Wolverley. There is a prieft with 1 Rasoutes and 


one having one hide. Ibid. p. 47¢. 

~~ Doverdale. In demefne were 2 carucates, and a 
church and a prieft, and a fmith, and 4 villans, and 4 bordars with 
4 carucates. P. 292. 

Fladbury—The bifhop held 9 carucates and a prieft 
having half a hide, 23 vill’ and 17 bordars with 19 carucates. 
P. 445+ a 


st 


a 


Hartlebury — 24 vill’ and 3 bordars and a prieft, 
among them all they have (inter omnes habent) 21 carucates, 
P. 568. . 

Northamptonfhire—Catefby. In demefne were 2 catucates and 2 fer- 
vants, 1 maiden, 17 villanes with a prieft and 4 cottagers held 6 
carucates. Brydges’s Hiftory, I. p. 32. . 

Towcefter. In demefne 1 hide and 3 carucates and 

g fervants, 3 maidens; 21 villanes with a prieft and 4 cottagers had 

6 carucates. . Ibid. p. 273. 

Brington. The arable Jand was 2 carucates in the 

hands of 6 focmen and a prieft who held half a hide of the faid 

land. Ibid. p. 472. 


Dorfetfhire—Bollo pbr Kt ecctam de Winfrode ct una virg’ tre it € 
dim’ car’ val’ x fol’. Hutchins’s Hift. Domefd. Tit. xx111. 
— Bollo pbr zcclam de Pitretone et de Calvedone et de Flote; 
his adjacent 1 hid’ et dimid’ redd’ vir fol’ et vi denar’. 
Effex.—Sandone—ibi Prefbyter cum 34 vill’ hab’ x111 carucat’. 
Naftoke—ten’ unus Prefbiter dimid’ hidam—fed hundredus fert 
teftimonium quod eft S. Pauli. Dugdale’s St. Paul’s, Append. 
; p- 191. &c. 
Norfolk—Briffingham—Ecelef. x1 ac’ val’ 11 fol’, Blomefield’s Hitt, 
v. I. p. 33. 
Frenfe. In Norwich Domefday it is faid, that the rector 


then had a houfe and 20 acres of land not taxed. Ib. p, 98. 
Norfolk 
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Norfolk—Dicclefbure (Dickleburgh) tenuit femper fanétus Edmundus 
pro manerio, et duobus carucatis terre—modo tenent duo Prefbyteri 
de Abbate ecclef. xxx a. v. 111 3. 

— Herderfeta—1 ecclia de tx ac’ et val’ 5 fol. et alia ecclefia 
virac val, vid. Ibid. v. II. p. 15. 

———— Thetford. St. Helen’s was a parifh church in the time of 
the Confeflor, and at the making of Domefday was endowed witlr 
a carucate or plow land—one villan, and one plow, and was part of 
the hundred of Methwold. Martin’s Hift. p. 89. 

— Crefinegim (Great Crefingham) in eccla xx ac’ yw xx d@. 

Plats 

— Suaffelda (Swafield) in ead’? xxvii1 ac’ ad ecctiam. 

————— Tornedis (Thornage) 1 ecclia xxx11 ac’ val’ xxx11d. P. 9. 


‘ 


Mem. The Domefday furyey for Worcefterfhire and Northampton- 
fhire has fometimes noticed the number of acres annexed to a church, as 
alfo the yearly value of them; but in the extraéts from the Norfolk fur- 
vey publithed in the appendix to Martin’s Hiftory of Thetford thefe 
circumftances are feldom omitted. 


Page 229. 

Dorfetfhire — Hinetone Rex ten’.—De hac ead’ terr’ tenuit quidam. 
pbdr 1 hid’ in Tainlande et poterat ire q’ volat m° € in dnio—De 
ipfa ead’ terr’ ten’ als pbr manens in Tarente una hida et val’ xxx 
fol. Hutchins’s Hift. Domefd. N° xxviit. 

Rainbaldus pbr ten’ de Rege Polcham. Ipfe tenuit T. E.. 

R. et geldb’ pro x hid’ &c. Walter Diacon’ ten’ de Rege Cerne} 

et Bernard’ de eo, Goduin lib’ no’ tenuit et geldebat pro ur hid’, 

N° xxIilll. 

Terre Tainor’ Regis—Bello pbr ten’ Mapeldre. Ipfe te- 
nuit ctr aliis viz liBis ho’ tenuit T. E. R. et geldebat pro v hid’ et 
tii W’ tree val’ i111 i. 

Bollo ten’ Cicherelle—Saulf ten’ T.E.R. et geld” pro 11 hid’ et 
dimid’ v’ tra val’ Lx folid. N° Lv1. 

Norfolk—Bruga (Bridgeham) huic manerio 1. acr’1. pbr et val’ 1. folk 

et non poterat vendere terram—Blomefield, I. p. 295. 


Northampe 
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Northamptonfhire—Boughton. Godwin the prieft held of the crown one 
virgate and a half in Burchetone, and had there half a Ede valued 
at v fhillings. Bridges’s Hift. L. p.. 410. 

Northampton. Augfgur the king’s chaplain we one 
houfe of which the king ought to have the foke. Ibid. p, 440. 
Godwin the prieft had one houfe rented at x1rd,_-P. 44r.. 

—— Kings Sutton. Befides lands in the tenure of the 
crown, Godwin the prieft and Ulwin held in Sutton of the king, 3 
virgates &c. Ib. p.178. 

Mem, In the extraéts laft cited from the Domefday of Dorfetthire 
it appears to be implied that it was not in their clerical capacity that 
the perfons named held their lands—becaufe of one it is mentioned 
that he could difpofe of the lands, for fo I have feen the words ive é 
quo vellet interpreted—of another, that he held the lands jointly with 
other free thanes—of a third, that a free man held the lands under 
him—and alfo from its being noticed of moft of the lands that they 
had been taxed in the time of Edward the Confeffor. 

Kent.—Newetone (Newington). 

Albertus capellan’ ten’ de Rege Newetone. Sidgar tenuit de regina 
Eddid’ et té et mo’ fe defd’ p. vit folins et dimid’. Mr. Hafted’s 
Hift. v. II, p. 549. 
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XXIM. Obfervations on the Origin of Printing. By 
Raloh Willett, E/7. F.A.R.S. In a Letter to 
Owen Salufbury Brereton, E/7. 


Read May 26, 1785. 


Dear Sir, 


HE obfervations which you defire me to make concern- 

ing the ** Speculum Salutis” in. my poffeffion, will be: 
few, unlefs 1 am permitted to enter a little more largely into the 
fubje&t of early printing. 

Few fubjects in literature have offered more difputants than. 
that which hath endeavoured to afcertain the origin of printing; . 
Harlem, Mentz, and Strafburg, have claimed the invention ; 
the two firft cities, in particular, have exercifed the pens of 
many learned men. The difpute is hardly fettled yet; but, if I 
may be allowed to throw in my mite, I will ftate, as fhortly as 
poflible, the reafons which determine my opinion in favour of 
Mentz. I muft defire your indulgence in mentioning fomething: 
refpecting the origin of engraving likewife ; a fubject involved. 
in as much ob{curity as that of printing. 

If we credit Naudé, and feveral other writers,.the paper ufed: 
by Fuft hath always the mark of a heifer’s head or horns: if 
this point fhould be allowed as a criterion to diftinguith his 
performances, the Speculum muft be the work of Fuft; for 
that mark occurs on almoft every leaf in it; but this mark may 

a not: 
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not be deemed infallible, when I come, hereafter, to offer fome 
evidence that feems to invalidate it. 

In the Spieghel, the book contended for by Harlem, and 
urged by Jutiius in {upport of that claim, the fame prints are 
made ufe of, and the fame Latin titles under them are retained 
as in the Latin Speculum; but the text is in Flemifh and in 
profe, whereas in the other it is in verfe and in Latin, and of a 
piece with the Latin titles under the prints. — 

Mr. Enfchedé, according te Heineken, hath difcovered, by a 
careful inveftigation, that the letters ufed in the Spieghel are 
formed with moveable metal types, and the ink is much blacker 
than that in the Speculum. Surely thefe are indications that the 
Spieghel is a later work, unlefs we could fuppofe that the move- 
able metal types preceded thofe on wooden blocks. 

A prefumption may be offered, which, though a negative one, 
hath fome weight. No other edition by Cofter, or any printer 
10 Harlem, is known before the year 1500, except one in 1485, 
«¢ de proprietatibus rerum, libri 18 -’ whereas we have many, 
in-a regular fucceflion, by Fuft. 

Can it be fuppofed that a difcovery of fo much importance 
would not have been profecuted by Cofter, and others, at Har- 
lem, if the art had taken its rifein that city? 

Another prefumption may be offered in favour of the German 
claim, by obferving that all the firft printers in the various parts 
of Eurepe were Germans; and that the art feems to have been 
difperfed every where by them, not a fingle Flemith artift ap- 
pearing to have practifed it in any place much before the year 
1500, | 

Fiiftory alfo informs us, that Charles the Seventh, king of 
France, fo early as the year 1458, directed the officers of his 
mint to recommend a proper perfon to him who might be fent 
privately to Men¢z, to enquire into an art that then made fo 

5 much 
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much noite, and was practifed by Guttenberg in that city, with 
a view to learn it, if poflible, and introduce it into France : 
Jenfon was the perfon fo recommended and employed. Is it 
likely that Jenfon fhould be fent to Mentz, and not to Harlem, 
in that early period, if the German claim had not been incon- 
teftibly allowed? 

As you {till feem to doubt it, I am in hopes to reconcile you 
to the account that Du Bure gives of the early Bible mentioned 
by him, when you have confidered the new evidence that I have 
to offer about it: in the firft place, it fhould be obferved, that 
the early writers on this fubject always refer to an edition of 
‘the Bible prior to that in 1462, and place it between 1450 and 
1455" 

Although this edition had been commonly fuppofed to exift, 
no difcovery had been made of any copy of it until one was 
found in the Mazarine library; fince which, the fame gentle- 
man, Mr. De Bure, hath mentioned another in the Duke de 
Valiere’s fale. 

An authority fuperior to that af De Bure hath added great 
weight to thefe two copies; for that moft accurate of all writers 
on thefe matters, Mr. Heineken, hath informed us, that there is 
another copy in the library of the academy at Leipfick; and he 
places this edition between 1450 and 1452. . 

The ancient writers, in fpeaking of this Bible, fay exprefsly 
of the characters, that they are /cripiura grandiori: now, thefe 
copies agree in this article, for De Bure, who examined the two 
mentioned by him, fays, that the characters are of a fize be- 
tween thofe ufed for the Speculum, and thofe for the Pfalter ; 
which cannot be faid of thofe ufed for the Bible in 1.462. 

In the Bible of 1462 there is a Colophon that clearly ex- 
plains the manner in which the work had been performed: this 
would defeat the intention of Fuft to practife the cheat afcribed 

Vou. VIL. eed to 
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to him of felling it for a manufcript.; befides, there were manyr 
other books printed by Fuft and others,. with Colophons of the- 
fame import, feveral years before 1466, whem. you and others. 
fuppofe he travelled into France on that-errand, with the Bible 

of 1462. 

Fuft muft have died very foon after the period you affign for 
this journey; for no edition by him is known later than that: 
very year, 1466. Tully’s Offices isthe laft we know of printed: 
by him. Schoeffer, in the year following, 1467, printed Thomas 
Aquinas Secunda Secunda; and in 1468 Juris Imper. Jaftiniani,. 
ufing his own name only to both the editions, without joining 
that Fuft as he ufed to do. It hath, indeed, been generally 
fuppofed that he died about this time; and in 1471 Schoeffer 
gave a book to a monaftery,.in order to-obtain the prayers of it: 
for the foul of Fuft.. 

If we allow the account, that Charles the Seventh fent Jenfon. 
fo early as 1458-to Mentz; how could Fuft have practifed the: 
fraud, afcribed to him, of felling the Bible for a manufcript fo: 
long after as 1466 in the fame kingdom? I therefore fubmit to. 
your candid review of this matter, whothiet it is Not-more natu-- 
ral to fuppofe, that Fuft carried an earlier edition of the Bible. 
than that of 1462 into France, and prattifed the fraud afcribed - 
to him at a period when the art was unknown, viz. between 
1450 and 1455, rather than to fix this journey into France 
with the Bible of 1462 at fo late a period as 1466, when fo- 
many books by Fuft and others had proclaimed the art to the 
world, and made the fraud impracticable. 

Befides, the art was probably no longer a fecret fo early as. 
1455, at leaft at Mentz;. for the deed, by which Guttenberg was. 
compelled by law to pay Fuft fo much money, as obliged the 
former to fly from Mentz, bears date in 14553 this adjudication 

hath 
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hath been always fuppofed to have been obtained on account of 
‘the expences incurred by printing this firft Bible. 

Inveftigation will probably produce new lights in thofe mat- 
ters, and remove difficulties that’ puzzle us now. ‘It is one va- 
luable ftep to knowledge when we are able to refute errors, 
‘Ramus and others, for a long time, fuppofed that Tully’s Offices 
in 1465, was the firft printed book.; and Malenkrot, long after, 
afferted the fame thing of Durand’s Rationale, in1459. Wenow 
‘know of two earlier books; for, befides the Codex Pfalmorum 
in 1457, Mr. Heineken hath given us lately a moft valuable in- 
formation in this enguiry; for he tells us, in his curious book, 
Idée dune colleGtion d’Eftampes, p. 261, that Mr. Schelthoru, 

of Memmingen, had difcovered-fome- letters of indulgence from 
Pope Nicholas the Fifth, printed, and that with a date, fo sales 
as.1454 by Fut and Schoeffer. 

But, if we cannot decide pofitively in favour of Fuft, there 
feems to be little doubt that the moft valuable part of the art, 
and the greateft improvement in it, 1s German; for itis gene- 
rally allowed that the invention of the moveable metal types is 
due to Schoeffer. , 

The only real-rival to Fuft is Guttenberg. It had always 
been faid, that he worked with Fuft in the very beginning of the’ 
art; but it hath not appeared, till lately, that he affifted him 
with any thing but his purfe. A book*now in‘lord Pembroke’s 
library hath put it out of doubt, that he printed on the ftrength 
of his own abilities, and independent of any affiftance from Fuft. 
The book is, the Dialogues of St. Gregory, in Latin: Prafens 
hoc opus factum eft per Joann. Guttenberg, apud Argentinum, 
anno millefimo ccccivis1. This book is therefore prior to any 
by Fuft, except the Pfalter in 1457, and the Letters of Indul- 
gence, lately difcovered, in 1454. Will you allow me to fay, 
that I think you treat too harfhly the Greek characters ufed by 

Ji2 | Fut 
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Fuft in his Tully’s Offices? They are certainly very barbarous; 
but fo are the very early ones ufed for the Latin. If they did 
not firft fhow the pradticability of printing in that character, 
they are, at leaft, coeval with thofe we find in the siskilis cai of 
the fame year printed in Italy. 

We fhould not be furprized, that fuch miftakes and fo much 
uncertainty fhould occur in treating this queftion at fuch a re- 
mote period from the invention of printing, when we find the 
great Harry Steveas, who lived and flourifhed fo near the period 
of it, guilty of fuch a grofs one, as that of afcribing the inven- 
tion of the Greek type to Aldus, whofe firft book in that cha- 
racter, as he himfelf allows, was printed only in 1494. 

_Befides the titles to the paradoxes in Tully’s Offices in 1465, 
the La@tantius, printed in the monaftery of Subiaco 1465 like- 
wife, hath the Greek characters in the quotations beautifully 
printed; the Aulus Gellius, printed in 1469 by Sweynheim and 
Pannartz at Rome, the Greek characters in’ which are very - 
beautiful; we have an intire book, the Greek Grammar by 
Lafcaris in 1476 at Milan; a Greek Pfalter printed at Venice 
in 1486, by Alexander of Crete, the Batrachomyomachia of 
Homer, at Venice, in the fame year, by Laonicus of Crete; the 
very great and entire work of Homer at Florence in 1488; 
Ifocrates at Milan in 14933 are all of them fufficient confuta- 
tions of this bold affertion. 

But, to return to the Speculum, as far as it illuftrates the ori- 
gin of engraving; it is generally allowed that it was printed 
about the year 1445; there are many prints in it, which, though 
very rude, carry back the invention fifteen years earlier than the 
fuppofed invention by Mafo Finiguerra at Florence; perhaps 
thofe in the Ars Moriendi are {till earlier. | 

If I may be permitted to purfue this fabjec a little further, in 
fupport of the German claim to the priority in the art of en- | 


graving, 
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graving, I would obferve, that our worthy friend, Mr. Rogers, 


hath a print in his valuable colle€tion, with a date fo early as - 


1465. I have two others myfelf, the one witha dateof 1466, 


the other 1468, Thefe three prints, without the name of any ° 


mafter, though evidently of German work, are engraved in fuch * 


a mafterly manner, as plainly to prove that the art had, at that 


time, made a confiderable: progrefs; and the wra of them may ° 
fafely, be fixed at a confiderable diftance from the invention of-* 
it; they are certainly earlier than any. by-Martin Schoen, or the» 


two.l{raels of Machenen.: 


It may be obferved further, in-confutation of the Italian claim, ° 
that the firft maps, engraved in that or any other country, were ° 
done by a German; I mean Ptolomey’s Cofmography, printed ~ 
at Rome in 1478, by Buckinck, to which are-added twenty- - 


feven maps, neathy engraved. In the dedication to Pope Sextus 
the Fourth,- he fays, that the attempt to print this book had been 
firft made by Sweynheim, and that he had been three years 


in trying to accomplifh it, but died before he could effect it. ~ 


Sweynheim died in 1473; fo this attempt -muft have com- 
menced in 1470 (not, as-Heineken fays, by miftake, in 1472). 
Buckinck refamediand finifhed it in 1478. -Sweynheim and 
Buckinck were both of them Germans. Now, if Mafo Fini- 


guerra had invented the art of engraving fo early as 1460, and - 


Pollaoilolo had praétifed it commonly fo foon afterwards ia » 


Italy, neither Sweynheim or Buckinck could have experienced 
fo.much difficulty in perfeCting the plates as.they- complain of; 


for the application of.the art:from engraving of hiftorical fub- .- 


jects, to that of engraving maps was obvious; or, at leaft, would 


have leflened many. of the difficulties that occurred. to Sweyn-..- 


heim and Buckinek.on that occafion. =. 


J am very forry, in a letter intended to throw: light ‘on the 


fubjeét, to mention a remark that feems to introduce doubt on » 


the 
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the moft eftablifhed points of it; no one point is more generally 
allowed, than that the mark of the Heifer’s head, afcribed te 
the paper of Fuft, evidently afcertained his performances ; per- 
haps this conclufion may not be thought fo certain, when 1 
smention a manufcript obfervation of the late Mr. Mariette. 

Ina valuable collection of old prints that I bought at his fale, 
che fays, that he had obferved the fame mark on the paper ufed 
for many of the early prints. It is with regret that | muft con- 
firm his teftimony ; I have carefully examined not only thofe 
-bought at his fale, but many others belonging to me before I 
emade that purchafe; the refult is, that the fame mark occurs in 
very many of them by M, Schoen and the two Ifraels, Mr. 
Ames hath alfo obferved the fame mark, the Heifer’s head and 
‘horns, on the paper .of a book printed at St. Albans fo late as 
2481, and now in the library of the Middle Temple; the book 
is in Latin, and confifts of eighty pages, on moral fubjects. 
“Clement alfo mentions a Juftin printed at Venice in 1479, with 
the fame mark on the paper. 

I wifh the public may be fatisfied with the reafon Mariette 
gives to preferve the authority commonly given to this mark, 
viz. that this paper was all manufactured by Fuft, who, befides. 
ufing it himfelf, he fuppofes to have fupplied other artifts with 
it; this I think would rather weaken the authority he meant 
to preferve. 

Mr. Mariette hath alfo fuppofed, thatthe old prints, marked 
Francis Van Bockholt, are much earlier than any by Martin 
Schoen and the two Ifraels, and even that this Mafter may be the 
very firft engraver. I cannot agree with his opinion, though not 
for the reafon that Heineken gives, viz. the letters being Italic and 
not Gothic, as ufed by Schoen and the two Ifraels; and roundly 
affirms that thofe characters (which he fhould have called the 
_ Roman), were not employed in Germany in the fifteenth cen- 
I tury 5 
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tury; whereas Albert Durer evidently employed them in his 
earlieft prints. But I ground my opinion on another reafon, I: 
think of more weight, the fuperior ftile of engraving obfervable 
in thofe of Bockholt’s; unlefs’ we: could fuppofe that the art,. 
inftead of advancing, declined in the hand&of Schoen and the 
Wraels. Bockholt, however, had certainly great merit, and 
though not the mafter,, might be the {cholar of Martin Schoen, 


Allow meto mention a-curious obfervation that I had entered 
in my notes concerning the city of Vienna. Mr. Heineken hath 
been very particular in his account of the Pfalter of 1457 kept 
in the Imperial library ; we both agree that the initial letters are 
evidently engraved, and. that fo beautifully performed, as to juf- 
tify an opinion, that the art had already made a confiderable pro-- 
prefs. This carries back the invention eight years earlier than 
the print of our friend, Mr. Rogers, and three years earlier than. 
the fuppofed invention at Florence. Vide Mr. Heineken’s book, 
in which the letter B is exa€tly copied; it is adorned with fo- 
liage, flowers, and two animals, a.dog and a bird, evidently 
engraved. 

Will you permit me to correct a miftake of our worthy friend, 
Mr. Rogers, who calls the Speculum, Le Bible des pauvres? » 
That fecondary title belongs to the Hiftoria Veteris et Novi 'Tef- 
tamenti. | 


It may not be worth mentioning, that I have alfo a very fine 
eopy of the Catholicon; but it certainly deferves notice in fay- 
_ing, that another fine book.by Foft, in 1469, hath lately made its . 
appearance in the Duke de Valiere’s fale. It is printed by him in 
the fame year with the Catholicon; the title is Conftitutiones 
Clementis Papz V. The Catholicon is a great work; and in ex- 
hibiting this new proof of his induftry, we carry on the feries 
of his publications,,and evince his indefatigable application to. 

his 
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his art; two fuch books, in ove year, would credit the beft printer 
an modern times. , 

It is unpleafant,.aud Iam afraid invidious, to notice the errors 
of other writers-on this fubje@: but, in a matter that affects not 
.only the reputation of Caxton, but that of Englifh engraving, I 
-hope I may-be allowed to correct a miftake in a writer who very 
. rarely-commits any, I mean Mr. Walpole; efpecially as he hath 
.mifled Heineken, and by that means propagated the error among 
. foreigners. As Mr. Aftle’s curious book will be as well known 
on the Continent, as it is defervedly in England, it may be the 
_meanis of correcting it there by obferving it here. Mr. Walpole, 

aud, from him, Heineken fays, that the firft book, printed in Eng- 
Jand, in which any prints occur, is the Golden Legend, by Caxton 
.in 1483. Now, I have two books of Caxton’s myfelf, that evince 
an earlier date to the art of engraving in England, namely, the 
« Game of Chefs, and the Mirrour of the World. 
The latter is printed in 148a3 it is not fo eafy to afcertain 
~the date of the former; but, if.we allow that the firft edition 
was printed in 1474, Caxton fays, in his preface to this fecond 
edition, in which we find the prints, that he was induced to re- 
print it by:the immediate and rapid fale of the firft edition : this 
fecond edition may therefore be {till earlier than the Mirrour of 
the World; however, both thefe books contain a great many 
,prints from wooden blocks. 

It may not be amifs to remark, on this occafion, an error of 

“Mr. Palmer’s about this fecond edition, as it will furnith a ufe- 
ful caution in afcertaining of dates. Mifled by a cypher of 

~Caxton’s name, in which the date of 74 occurs, and which he 
found annexed to a copy of this fecond edition’ in’ lord Pem- 

“broke’s library, he falfely calls it the ‘firft edition, although 
‘Caxton himfelf, in his preface to this very edition, gives the ac- 
-count abovementioned ; the -date-and cypher are however curi- 
ous, 
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ous, as it may, perhaps, eftablith a date to the firft edition, to 
which it may have belonged, or to fome other book of Caxton’s 
earlier than the ** Dyes and Sayings of the Philofophers” in 
1477, which hath commonly been thought to be his firft book 
with a date, printed in England. 

We {fhould not, therefore, be too hafty in deciding on fuch 
uncertain authorities. In my own copy of the ‘“* Mirrour of the 
World,” the fame miftake hath happened; for, at the end of the 
book, but on a leaf detached from the text, the fame cypher 
with the date of 74 is introduced, although Caxton fays ex- 
prefsly, in his preface to it, that he printed it in 1480. 

Ignorance, and fometimes defign, may transfer thefe marks 
from cne book to another, as they are almoft always on a de- 
tached leaf, and are to be found in feveral editions of Caxton’s 
works. 

If this cypher fhould be confidered only as a vignette of 
Caxton’s, it will at leaft furnith a reafonable proof, that he refers 
his own prattifing the art to that year, and that he conftantly 
fupported that claim, by ufing this vignette to feveral of his pub- 
lications afterwards. 

It may not be amifs to take a view of the publications by 
Fuft as far as we are acquainted with them; they are more 
numerous than it is generally fuppofed; and if not of weight 
enough to overthrow the Harlem pretenfion, are fufficient to 
fhow this great man’s induftry, and that the art did not fleep 
in his hands, as it muft have done in Cofter’s, and the other 
claimants from Harlem; who, except that one book in 1485, 
have given us nothing, at leaft that hath reached us, until the 
year 1500. Inthe lift of thefe publications by Fuft, I fhall 
mention a Bible in the German language, now in my poffeffion, 
printed in the year 1462. ‘There is another German Bible, with- 
out a date, but probably by Fuft, as the characters are exactly 

Vor. Vill. Kk like 
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like thofe in mine. This latter belongs to the King, and may be 
a little later than mine, as it hath an index, which mine wants, 
and never could have had. I therefore imagine it may be about 
three years later than mine, I do not mention the books printed 
on wooden blocks, though probably fome of them, the Latin 


Speculum at leaft, were done by Fuit. 


The lift is as followeth; 


The Bible, about the year 1450 
Letters of Indulgence from Pope Nicholas the Fifth 14.54. 
Pfalmorum Codex | 1457 
Durand’s Rationale Divin. Officiorum 1459 
Pfalmorum Codex . TA59. 
Catholicon . 14.60 
Conftitutiones Clementis V, 1460. 
The Latin Bible : 1462 
‘The German Bible 1462 
Another edition of the German Bible, probably about —146¢ 
Tully’s Offices 1465 
Liber fextus Decretalium Bonifacii VIII. 1465 


Tully’s Offices (if not the fame as that of 1465) 1466 
Iam, deat Sir, 7 
Your moft obedient fervant, 
RALPH WILLETT. 
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XXIV. An Account of the Caves of Cannara, Ambola, 
and Elephanta, in the Eaft Indies; iz a Letter from 
Heéor Macneil, E/7. then at Bombay, to a Friend 


in England, dated 1783. Communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. Gregory, F.A. 8. 


Read June 29, 1786. 


HE caves of Salfet and Elephanta have of late attracted 
the notice of the virtuofi at this place, and are now the 
general topic of converfation. 

As nothing has hitherto appeared on this fubjeét, except a 
fhort and imperfect defcription of the cave at Elephanta, I fhall 
attempt to give you fome idea of what filled me with aftonifh- 
ment during a late excurfion to Salfet, undertaken chiefly with a 
defign to explore thofe ancient monuments of genius and fuper- 
ftition. 

The ifland of Salfet lies in the fame latitude with Bombay, 
and is feparated from it only by a narrow arm of the fea at the 
IN. W. extremity of the ifland. It is confiderably larger than 
Bombay, and excells it as much in beauty as it does in all kinds 
of animal and vegetable produtions, which are found here in 
great abundance and perfection. ‘The principal town is Tar- 
mah, at which place the ifland may be faid to join the Conti- 

nent, being feparated only by a {mall inlet of the fea, which at 
low water ae of your paffing over on foot without any in- 
Kk 2 convenience, 
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convenience. Tarmah formerly belonged to the Portuguefe, who 
built the prefent fort, a place of contiderable ftrength, and lately 
in the hands of the Mahrattas, from whom we took it at the 
commencement of the war with that nation, but not without 
fome lofs, as four hundred grenadiers were killed in the attack 
before it capitulated, 

Accompanied by fome gentlemen of the place, I fet out from 
Tarmah early in the morning for the caves of Cannara 3; a {pot 
as fingular for the produétion of art, as for the lonely romantic 
fcenes of nature that furround it. To this place, which is at 
the N. W. part of the ifland, the governor and moft of the 
gentlemen of Bombay go annually, oma party of pleafure, to 
hunt the wild boar, and royal tiger, both of which are found 
here in great plenty, the woods and thick jungles [a] affording 
excellent fhelter for beafts of prey. For near three miles round 
the caves, the country, from its not having hitherto been cleared, 
is a continued wildernefs, beautifully diverfified with hill and 
dale, rocks and murmuring rills. The variety likewife of tree 
and fhrub is peculiarly ftriking, and furnifhes a noble fource of 
entertainment to the lover of nature. The mango-tree, one of 
the richeft and moft grateful in India, grows here in fuch plenty, 
that you meet with it every twenty or thirty yards. ‘The fo- 
liage of this tree is thick and umbrageous, and of the deepeft 
green, and when the fruit, which is of the fineft golden colour, 
is in feafon, you may eafily conceive what a charming obje& is 
prefented to the eye in a country where the heat renders fruits 
and fhade fo defirable. In our journey on foot (for the narrow- 
nefs and ruggednefs of the road obliged us to leave our Palan- 
quins above two miles from the caves) I had an opportunity 
for an inftant of feeing and hearing the Mangoe-bird, fo remark- 
able for the vivid tints of its plumage, particularly that which 


[a] A kind of fmall Bamboo. 
refembles 
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refembles the colour of the fruit, from which it takes its name, 
The notes of this beautiful bird, though fimple, were plaintive 
and melodious. One of the gentlemen, with the true fpirit of a 
fport{man, foon put an end to my pleafure by firing at it, but 
without effe&t; a circumftance I could not but regret, as we 
never afterwards had an opportunity of fecing another. Pro- 
ceeding up a gentle, though rugged afcent, we about noon ar- 
rived at the caves, or in other words, at the bafe of a f{teep hill, 
about a quarter of a mile in circumference, compofed of a folid 
mafs of rock, out of which all the caves are formed. From the 
bafe to the top of this rock cannot be lefs than one hundred 
yards perpendicular height; you afcend a confiderable part of 
the way by different flights of fteps cut out of the rock, which 
hkewile lead to a variety of caves, that Itke fo many ftories and 
rooms of a large houfe occupy the different parts of the moun- 
tain, till you arrive at the fummit, which commands a charm- 
ing profpect of the adjacent country. 

On my firft approach to this fingular and aftonifhing feene, I 
was filled with new wonder at every ftep; palaces, itatues, giants, 
monfters, and deities feemed as if {tarting from the bowels of the 
earth to open day. From the appellation of cave, I was previ- 
oufly led to conceive that I fhould be obliged to explore my way 
through dark and fubterraneous paflages cut in the rock; judge 
then my furprife when, inftead of thefe, I found myfelf in a 
kind of ftreet, where, on one hand, a range of lofty domes orna- 
mented with porticos, pillars, arches, and human figures burft 
upon the eye at one view, and prefented a fcene more like en- 
chantment than reality. It would be an endlefs tafk to me, and 
Tam afraid a tirefome one to you, were I to defcribe the dif- 
ferent caves through which we pafled, and which almoft en- 
tirely furround the mountain. I fhall therefore confine my- 
felf to a defcription of the grand cave or ¢emple, which indeed 

furpatles 
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.furpaffes -all the others, «as: much in extent as in beauty and » 
ornament. 4 
‘The entrance to this wonderful excavation is by two princely 
gateways, highly ornamented with a variety of ‘figures now al- 
moft quite effaced by the hand of time. The firft of thefe leads 
to an open court, of about twenty feet fquare, with two pillars, 
‘on'which are reprefented, in baffo relievo, a lion and a tiger. 
To the right are two urns, executed in a very neat manner,-and 
-perfe€tly frefth. At the oppofite end of this court is an apart- 
ment cut out of the rock, in which are five human figures in 
alto relievo, two of which are much larger than the life, with a 
number of {mall figures, like angels, hovering over them; a va- 
riety of other figures, in the attitude of devotion, furround the 
-pedeftal on which the two large ones already mentioned ftand. 
The other gate leads to what in this country is called a veranda 
or feranda, which is a kind of piazza, or landing place, before 
you enter the hall or inner apartments. ‘This generally fur- 
rounds the whole houfe; and, from its being open at the fides, 
affords the cooleft, and confequently the moft pleafant place to 
fit or to walk in during the heats of the day. ‘Thefe verandas 
-are both above and below, according to the conftruction of the 
houfe. ‘The one we have juft now mentioned extended no far- 
ther than the breadth of the cave, or great hall, and might be 
about twenty-eight feet in length, and fifteen in breadth. “You 
enter it by two pillars ornamented with a vaft number of female 
figures nearly effaced. Two large windows perforate-the outer 
-wall of this veranda, which, with the entrance, give light and 
chearfulnefs to the whole. At each end, in a kind of nich, 
ttand two immenfe male figures.in alto relievo, nearly of the 
_fame dimenfions, and in fimilar attitudes and drefs. The height 
of thefe gigantic flatues, as nearly as I could judge by the mea- 
furement of a long pole, was about twenty-two or twenty-three 
5 . | Peet 
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feet, and (except the fhoulders which appéared to me rather too» 
broad) the whole figure is very well. proportioned. The little- 
finger meafured .exactly fifteen: inches; the length of the foot 

from the heel thirty-five inches, the extended hand from the. 
writ thirty-feven inches, the leg from the foot four feet three 

inches and a half, the thigh five feet, and from the pedeftal to. 
the upper part of the kneepan five feet nine inches... The atti- 

tude of thefe figures is- ere: the right arm. extended . nearly 

parallel to the fide; the hand open, with the palm uppermoft; 

the left arm raifed in an eafy elegant pofition to the top of the 
fhoulder, where the hand holds the end of a garment which. 

defcends from the left breaft alinoft to the feet in loofe folds, 

whence it feems to be brought. round. the back to the left 

fhoulder, where it is {ecured as already defcribed. The counte- 

nances of both thefe figures are placid and grave, and except the 

nofe, which is handiome, approaching fomething to the Cafres, . 
particularly in the under lip,. which, like that of all the other 
figures, is thick and prominent; the eye downcaft, the forehead - 
low, the face broad, and the whole colour refembling much 

more the Englith than the Gentoo. The heads of both were 

ornamented with an infinite number of fmall curls, but whether. 
intended as a reprefentation. of. natural hair, or as a crown or 

cap, I could not pofitively determine: the ears were large, in. 
which were ear-rings of a monftrous fize, pendent to and ap-. 

parently refting on the fhoulders. Round the head of each a - 
variety of {mall figures, in an incumbent pofture, hold fomething, 
in their hands refembling flowers and feftoons, many of which. 
are elegantly executed. : 

On each fide of the door leading to the ‘great hall (which, 
like the others, faces the eaft) two groups, of male and female ~ 
figures principally occupy the oppofite fide of the veranda which. 
fronts you on your firft entrance. Thefe groups confift each of. 

twa : 
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two males and two females, which, from their attitudes, and 
the different inftruments in their hands, I fhould fuppofe to be 
dancers. The firft group on the left, or 5. W. end of the ve- 
randa, reprefents a female, holding fomething which I could not 
make out, in her right hand above her fhoulder; her left arm 
extended round the back of the male, whofe right elbow refts 
on the curve of the woman’s arm, The man holds in his right 
hand an inftrument fimilar to that held by the woman, and raifed 
in the fame manner above the fhoulder. To the left of the 
man another woman holds in her right hand, pendent to her 
fide, fomething refembling a bell or cymbal, her left arm like 
the other, round the back of the man on her left, who is nearly 
in the fame pofition with the other. The drefs of the female 
confifts of a kind of cap, flat to the head, with very large ear- 
rings refling on the fhoulder, ‘They are naked to the middle, 
round which is a cloth or garment tied, which defcends behind ~ 
about the middle of the thigh: the ends of the garment tied 
fold over the parts of generation; the legs remain bare; the 
ankles and wrifts ornamented with large rings or bangles fingle 
and double, the only part of drefs that is fimilar to the prefent 
fafhion of the inhabitants of India. The breafts of thefe, like 
all the other female figures are remarkably large and globular, 
the belly prominent, and the lower part of the waift unnaturally 
{mall. ‘The men are likewife naked to the hips, with a gar- 
ment or cloth fimilar to that of the females tied in a knot at 
the left hip, the ends of which hang near half down the thigh, 
the parts of generation feemingly expofed, but from the ravages 
of time I could not be pofitive. The heads of each are highly 
ornamented with a kind of bonnet or cap, on the right fide of 
which an additional ornament is affixed refembling a bunch of 
flowers. ‘The fecond group confifts of the fame number of 
figures male and female, and in much the fame attitude and 
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drefs, with this difference, that from the places being reverfed, 
the left arm of the man embraces the woman with the hand 
refting on her left fhoulder; the pofition of the man’s legs like- 
wife differs in this refpect, that, inftead of the left foot being 
turned out in a horizontal dire&ion, both feet remain parallel 
to each other. The countenances of the figures in thefe groups 
cannot now be diftinguifhed fo as to form a juft idea of their 
expreflion, From the attitudes, however, which are evidently 
amorous, and fome remaining traces of feature, we are authorifed 
to fuppofe they were animated and expreffive of joy, though 
indeed all the other figures in the veranda feem to contradiét the 
fuppofition. Immediately above the two groups juft defcribed, 
another row of figures, extending nearly the whole length of 
the veranda, fit crofs-legged in the attitude of devotion, with 
the hand, like many of the figures in the other caves, in a par- 
ticular pofition, which I afterwards difcovered was the a&@ of 
counting the beads of a rofary. | 

On the left of the large figure at the N. W. end of the ve- 
randa ftands, in a nich, a {mall female figure in a penfive, me- 
lancholy attitude; the head inclined to the left fhoulder; the 
eye downcaft; the right hand holding the inftrument already 
mentioned, the left hanging in a negligent manner by her fide. 
Near to her on the left, in another nich, ftands a male figure 
bending a little forward in the attitude of advice or perfuafion ; 
the head ornamented with a kind of crown terminating ina 
point ; his right hand extended, the forefinger and thumb hold- 
ing a ftring of beads ; the left hand, like moft of the other 
figures, holds the folds of a garment over the left fhoulder. On 
the right of the large figure, in a nich, {tands a male figure, his 
right hand open and pendant to his fide, his body inclined a lit- 
tle to the left, and his countenance highly expreflive of forrow. 
At the other end of the veranda, immediately oppofite, ftands a 
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male figure, almoft fimilar in attitude, and appearance. There 
are a number of other figures in this veranda, but fo defaced 
by time that I could make nothing of them. From what has 
already been defcribed, you may however form fome idea of 
the uncommon labour beftowed on thefe pieces of {culpture 
cut out in alto relievo from a rock of the hardeft nature, many 
of which figures, at this diftant period, appear as frefh and en- 
tire as if juft from the hands of the artift. But the moft extra- 
ordinary inftance of human labour and art remains yet to be 
defcribed, namely, the cave or grand hall of this beautiful ex- 
cavation. 

The entrance to this magnificent apartment is at a fpacious 
door cut through the wall that forms the inner fide of the ve- 
randa already mentioned. Over this door, and above the top of 
the veranda, at the height I thould fuppofe of near thirty feet 
from the ground, are five large windows or doors cut out fo as 
nearly to illuminate the whole cave. ‘Phe center window of 
thefe five is an-arch or complete femicircle, the extream height 
of which I think cannot be lefs than nine or ter feet. The other 
four are of the ufual parallelogramic form, carried down as 
low as the floor of the upper veranda, or in other words the top 
of the lower one. On entering the great hall there is a paflage 
of about four feet, that goes quite round between the walls and 
the colonade of pillars, which, to the number of thirty-four, 
ornament this fpacious chamber, and fupport the incumbent 
weight of the mountain. The firft four extend from right to 
left in a ftraight line, the two firft of which are regular ofta- 
gons, without bafe, or capital; the other two. have feven equal 
fides with the eighth projecting half the diameter of the pillar. 
On the left fide of the hall are eleven pillars different from any 
known order, the pedeftals and capitals ornamented with a va- 
riety of {mall figures in baffo relievo, reprefenting principally 
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elephants with men and women riding on their backs, very well 
executed, but much decayed; the eighth pillar has a tree, with 
an open book at the root. On the right of the hall there are’ 
only fix pillars with capitals and bafes; they are likewife highly 
ornamented, but the figures almoft intirely effaced ; the firft pil- 
lar, however, furnithes us with the-reprefentation of a tiger, a’ 
horfe, and two men, executed in fo mafterly a manner, that we 
cannot help afcribing particular excellence to the reft. The 
tiger is couchant, and juft ready to feize on his prey; but the 
terror and attitude of the horfe is equal to any thing of the 
kind I ever faw; one of the men feems as if rufhing in between” 
the horfe and danger, his countenance and attitude highly ex- 
preflive of fortitude. The other pillars, thirteen in number, are 
plain oGtagons, and furround the circular extremity of the hall, 
where a large folid mafs of ftone, in form of a pagoda, or mau- 
foleum, ftands immediately in the center. All round this pa- 
goda, like thofe now found in the country, are holes cut to con- 
tain lamps ufed during particular ceremonies. The length of 
the hall, from each end of the colonade, is above fixty feet, and 
about twenty in breadth; the full dimenfions of the whole, in- 
cluding the paflage beforementioned, muft therefore be fixty- 
eight by twenty-eight. The height, from the ground to the © 
higheft part of the roof (which is arched in a moft matterly 
ftyle), cannot be lefs than forty feet. Quite round the walls, 
where the roof commences, there are places cut out of the rock 
as if to fupport the ends of beams or rafters; and from the regu- 
lar marks all over the roof, it is pretty evident it was formerly 
covered with wood, perhaps curioufly carved like the pagodas 
every where found in India. Immediately under thefe are two 
rows of fquare holes that likewife extend quite round, exactly 
parallel to each other, in which the ends of pieces of timber till 
remain, 
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It is impoflible to {peak decifively on thefe appearances. From. 
what has been juft mentioned, it is clear that fome wooden 
work muft have projeCted from the walls all round the apart- 
ment; and this fuppofition is ftill ftrengthened by the formation 
of the whole excavation. From the large femicircular window 
or door in front being exactly in a line with the holes, it is na- 
tural to conclude that there muft have been a communication 
between this place and the upper veranda;. nor can I help 
thinking that a communication likewife took place between the 
under and upper ftories, though not the fmalleft traces of it are 
any where to be found. ‘To fuppofe that the upper part of this 
hall was floored would, I think, be a bad compliment to thofe 
who have furnifhed us with fuch inftances of tafte and genius, 
as it muft have intirely deftroyed the grandeur of the whole, 
and wrapt the under part, with all its beauties, in utter darknefs. 
I am therefore rather inclined to think, that a wooden gallery 
extended quite round, and that the communication between the 
under and upper ftories muft have been by a wooden {ftair-cafe 
either from without or from fome part of the hall. Be this as. 
it may, the grand cave of Cannara muft ever be confidered by 
the man of tafte as an object of beauty and fublimity, and by the 
antiquary and philofopher as ane of the moft valuable monu- 
ments of antiquity. 

Having partly quenched: my thirft of curiofity at this in- 
exhauftible fountain, and examined the three adjoining caves 
(which are likewife curious relics of genius and devotion); we 
repaired.to the other parts of the mountain, through an aftonifh- 
ing number of excavations of various forms and dimenfions. 
Many of thefe are between fifty and fixty feet fquare, decorated. 
with pillars ‘and verandas; but all different from the four 
ether caves, being low in the roof, with few or no ftatues.. 
They are almoft all furnifhed with a well of excellent water 
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each, cut into the rock, generally at the end of the verandas, or 
fome inner apartment fecured from the rays of the fun, which 
renders it delightfully cool and grateful in-a country like India. 
Thefe excavations, as I before remarked, have communications 
to each othe: by fteps cut in the fides of the rock, and extend to. 
the oppofite fide of the ftream that partly furrounds the bafe of 
the mountain, and which during the rainy feafon, I fhould fup- 
pofe,.is {welled into a confiderable and rapid river.. Moft of. 
thefe caves confitt of one large apartment, with a number of: 
{mall ones of different dimenfions adjoining; which circumftance, . 
together with many others, convinces me that this could not: 
have been a place of mere worthip, as is generally fuppofed, but. 
the regular and fixed habitaiion of a fet of.people who perhaps. 
lived: here for ages. The different caves through whieh we. 
paffed (and thefe were far trom.conitituting the whole number) 
might contain fome thoufands of inhabitants without any incon-- 
venience, if.occupied in the fame manner as the prefent habita-. 
tions. of the people in this country. That fuch an immenfe 
number of excavations, divided into.a variety of different apart. 
ments, and carefully fupplied with fuch plenty of water, were. 
executed merely for the purpofe of religious worfhip, is, I muft- 
confefs, to me incredible. Befides, few of thefe caves, except the. 
four already mentioned, bear the moft diftant marks of devo- 
tion; thofe indeed give evident. proofs of it, particularly the. 
three which, with the grand cave, form a {treet or row on your. 
firft entrance, and which greatly excell all the others in magni- 
ficence, ornament, and beauty. They have each a pagoda (the » 
invariable mark of worfhip in this country), round which a: 
vaft number of male and female figures either kneel or ftand in : 
a fuppliant pofture ; their eyes downcaft, their countenances . 
melancholy, with hands folded to their breafts, or counting a. 
firing of beads. All thefle figures occupy. the front or the ve- 
2 randa 
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randa of the cave, and ftrike the eye forcibly om the firft ap- 
proach. ‘They are extremely well worth the attention of ‘the: 
curious; but, as my time was limited, and the grand cave be- 
coming an object of more importance, | contented myfelf with 
a particular infpeétion of that only. 

After exploring the different caverns of this wonderful rock, 
and viewing from the fummit the beauties of the furrounding 
country, we returned to the grand cave, where we were happy 
to find our fervants arrived with the provender. ‘The cloth was 
inftantly laid in the fouth window of the veranda, which fur- 
nifhed a table, if not the moft polifhed, perhaps the moft ancient 
inthe world. Exercife, good fpirits, keen appetites, and novelty 
of fituation, gave new charms to the feaft; the cold fowls, ham, 
and fallad, feemed better than any thing of the kind we had met 
with before; while good wine, excellent water, and focial mirth, 
crowned the moft delicious banquet I ever enjoyed. After din- 
ner fome of the company went to fleep, and others to the woods 
for fport. I fnatched the opportunity to make the few remarks | 
which I now fend you, and which [heartily repret are fo in- 
adequate to the fubject. They however may ferve as the out- 
lines of a beautiful picture, which you may eafily thade: and co- 
Jour by the help of a little imagination. 

Returning to Tannah, we remained a few days viewing the 
different curiofities about the place, and then fet off for Ambola, 
a village about half way between Tannah and the other extre- 
mity of the ifland, at which place the gentlemen of Salfet have 
erected a {mall neat chamber, for the accommodation of thofe 
who go to fee the cave. During our paffage thither, through a 
country delightfully wooded, and diverfifed with hill and dale, , 
we were met by above a hundred girls, carrying on their heads” 
to market bafkets of dried fith, asi in this country are called 
bumbeloes. Thefe girls were much handfomer than any I had 
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formerly feen in India, and appeared to me different in feature 
from the inhabitants of Bombay. Their colour was of a deeper 
and more fhining black; their faces rounder, and infinitely 
more animated, and their perfons exquifitly formed, might have 
vied in every thing but colour with the moft perfect models. 
Their drefs was nearly the fame as that of the other natives, 
but none of them had any of thofe ornaments in the nofe, 
which never fail to difguft the eye of an European, particu- 
Jarly on his firft arrival in the country. On their near ap- 
proach, I was a good deal furprized at their fudden flight, which 
was foon explained by the conduét of our rafcals of palanquin 
bearers, who feized on the fifh as lawful prize, and, notwith- 
ftanding the cries and remon{trances of the poor girls, took by 
force a certain quantity from every bafket they could feize upon. 
I was knight-errant enough to jump out of my palanquin in de- 
fence of: injured beauty; and would have certainly chaftifed 
thofe infringers of true chivalry, had I not been informed that 
cuftom had fan@tified the act, and that the tax now levied was 
aconftant perquifite of thofe gentlemen of the road. At one 
o’clock we arrived at Ambola, and immediately proceeded to the 
cave, which is not diftant above half a mile, 

The entrance to the cave of Ambola is neither dignified with 
the objeéts that prefent themfelves on your firft approach to the 
caves of Cannara, nor beautified by the romantic fcenes that 
farround them. The afcent to this cave is hardly perceptible ; 
the rock, out of which the excavation is made, being in magni- 
tude very inferior to that at Cannara, and indeed. little more 
than what affords materials for one immenfe cavern which 
nearly occupies the whole. The entrance, however, or weft 
door of this cave, muft have been in its original {tate very dif- 
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ferent indeed from its prefent appearance. Many evident marks 
of grandeur {till remain to fupport this opinion, and at the fame 
time to imprefs us with a very high idea of its magnificence and 
uncommon ornament. All that now appears are the mouldering 
remains of fix pillars on each fide, and two large figures at each 
end of a veranda or portico that leads to the door of the cave, 
but fo completely obliterated that no juft idea can be formed of 
their original ftructure. It is evident, however, that extraordi- 
nary pains muft have been taken in ornamenting this veranda. 
A variety of {mall figures in alto and baflo relievo occupy every 
part of it, particularly the door and two windows which per- 
forate the weft wall of the cave, and which are the only inlets 
of light from that quarter. From this veranda you defcend a 
few fteps into the body of the principal cave, which, from its 
gloom and magnitude, {trikes you on your entrance with a fo- 
lemn awe. This cave is a perfect {quare of ninety feet, adorned 
with twenty pillars which fupport the roof fifteen feet from the 
walls, and confequently form another fquare of feventy-five feet 
within the colonade. In the center of this fquare is another of 
fifteen feet, exactly ina line with the doors of the cave that 
lead from weft to eaft. This fmall fquare has four doors that 
enter from each fide: in the middle is one of thofe pagodas or 
maufoleums already mentioned, with a bell, the ufual appendage 
to all the Gentoo places of worfhip, and invariably rung by 
each perfon on his eatrance, There are a number of figures 
round this {quare, particularly on each fide of the door facing 
the eaft, among which are fome of a monftrous appearance, 
with feveral of thole deformed dwarfs fo generally met with in 
this cave and that of Elephanta. The height of the cave can- 
not be more than fourteen or fifteen feet; the north fide is a dead 
wall, the fouth is perforated by two windows and three {paci- 
ous doors that lead to a veranda, which extends from eaft to 
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weft, one hundred and ten feet in length, and fifteen in breadth. 
This veranda is adorned with twelve pillars which fupport the 
roof, and which with the doors and windows, particularly the 
center door, are highly ornamented with emblematical groups 
of figures in baflo relievo, nearly obliterated. An open {pace of 
about thirty or forty feet here divides this part of the rock from 
that to the fouthward. The eaft and weft extremities, how- 
ever, at each end of the veranda are not feparated, and form a 
very remarkable track cut in the fide of the oppofite rock. Iam 
inclined to think that a kind of roof or communication for- 
merly joined the two. Facing the veranda, and in the fame 
level, is a range of {mall caves cut out of the fouthern part of 
the rock, extending the whole length of the veranda, and per- 
forating the eaft end. In thefe caves are a number of figures in 
alto relievo, moftly monftrous; among whom are fome of thofe 
Swammies found in all the Gentoo pagodas, particularly that 
with the underparts of a man, and a head refembling that of an 
elephant. af 
From the eaft fide of the large cave you enter, by a large 
door, another cave thirty feet by twenty-two with fix pillars. 
On each fide of the door are two large male figures nine feet 
in height, which, though much mutilated by folly, and de- 
faced by time, bear evident marks of juft proportions ‘and no 
contemptible execution, They are both naked to the middle, 
round which is a broad chain with a garment under it, which 
defcends in eafy folds near the knees, and ties in a knot at the 
left hip, the ends of which defcend almoft as low as the ankle. 
From the left fhoulder to the right hip acrofs the breaft like a 
fafh, are a number of {mall chains conjoined fo as to form a bell 
which encreafes in breadth till it meets what appears a large 
collection of a garment defcending in loofe folds to the ground, 
The right arms of both thefe figures are partly broken off, but 
Vor. VIII. Mm from 
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from the pofition of one of the élbows, and fome of the arm 
that remains, it is evident that the right hand was raifed ‘up ‘to 
the fhoulder, and I fuppofe held the end of the garment in the 
fame manner as the figures at Canhara, with this difference, 
that there it was the /eft band. ‘The heads of each are orna- 
mented with ctowns; the hair falling ina number of curls over 
the neck; large ear-rings pendant to the fhoulders, and neck- 
laces feemingly of curious workmanthip, fo broad as to defcend 
confiderably down the breaft. ‘They have likewife bangles on 
both the ankles and the wrifts, with’an ornament tiéd round the 
upper part of the left arm (fomething refembling the bracelets: 
of the ancients]. The figure’on the left fide of the door has 
his left hand refting on a dwarf, round the arms and body of 
which a number of fnakes feem to twift. ‘Fhe dwarf, as far as 
I could judge, reprefents a figure loathfome and difgufting ; the 
head large, the face broad and apparently bloated ; the belly 
fwoln, and the legs and thighs deformed, and difproportionably 
fhort to the reft of the body. ‘To the left of the other figure, 
is a moniter with two heads nearly of the fame fize with the 
dwarf. From the ravages of time and feveral marks. which 
plainly indicate ftudied mutilation, all the parts of the large 
figures from the pelvis downward are fo much defaced as to ex- 
clude all enquiry. Of their proportions in general we can eafily 
judge; of their countenances nothing can be known. Above 
thefe figures, and occupying the weft fide of the cave laft men- 
tioned, are five groups of other figures in alto relievo, which 
though much decayed, fill leave fuch marks of excellence, and 
difplay perhaps fuch charatteriftical ftrokes of a people, that I 
cannot prevail on myfelf to pafs them over in filence. 

The firft group in the center and immediately over the door, 
reprefents a man fitting crofs-legged with a crown on his head, 
and flowing curls. . In his left hand he holds a fceptre or mace; 
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in his right, a rofary of beads : : on each fide of him fit two old 
men of a moft ftriking expreffion of countenance in the attitude 
of devotion ; their beards long and terminating in a point, their 
eyes lifted up, and their hands raifed to nati breafts, with a 
feeming fervour and enthufiafm. Two little boys with their 
hands clafpt kneel by their fide. The two next groups to the 
right and left reprefent a number of female figures finely exe- 
cuted, two of whom fupport each an angel hovering over the 
head of the man with the {ceptre in his hand. Thefe two wo- 
men are in ftature taller than the reft, the breafts like all the - 
others, large and perfectly globular; the lower parts of the 
waift uncommonly {mall with bellies prominent, or rather a 
remarkable hollow in the epigaftric region; their attitudes per- 
fectly elegant and eafy. Their proportions on the whole may be 
called juft, and the execution a capital piece of fculpture. All 
thefe figures appear quite naked; a {mall cinéture round the 
waift refembling a chain being the only ornament or covering 
on any part of the body. 

The laft group to the right of the door is much obliterated ; the 
only figures difcernible and remarkable are a male and female, - 
with their right hands joined and hanging down below their 
waifts, They both appear to be laughing; the woman’s left 
hand is placed betwixt her breafts, her head and face turned to the 
man with amorous expreffion. She appears to be quite naked: 
but the man is ornamented with a number of ftrings or fhreds of 
cloth round different parts of his body, particularly his legs and 
thighs. His figure is eafy and graceful, his left hand refting in a 
becoming manner on his left hip. Behind the woman, totheright, 
a female figure, with two faces, fits in the manner of the country, 
with the back part of her left hand touching the woman's pof- 
teriors; her right hand grafps her right knee. To the left of 
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the man is one of thofe dwarfs already defcribed. The reft of 
the figures were too much decayed to be diftinguifhed. The 
Jaft group, to the left, reprefents a man, much larger than 
the reft, fitting croffed-leged, a crown on his head'with flowing 
curls; his head inclined to the left in a thoughtful pofition. 

This figure has four arms and four hands, the only one of the 
kind in thefe caves. One of the right arms is extended acrofs 
the body as if to. receive fomething; the other arm is placed 
nearer the back, the hand of which holds, fomething, round 
which a Jarge fnake is twifted in a variety of folds. One of 
the left hands is turned up in an elegant pofition, and takes hold 
of fomething I could not diftinguifh, but which appeared to be 
of a triangular form; the other feizes one of the horns of a bull 
or cow very well executed. A fmall figure in the back ground 
near the top of the group has hold with es hands of a female’s 
arm, the hand of which feizes the other horn of the bull. A 
little below two female figures, the one in a fitting, the other in 
a reclining pofture, are executed in a ftyle equally elegant and 
fingular. The fculptor indeed feems to have excelled himfelf 
in the execution of thefe two figures, which in eafe; attitude, 
and fymmetry would not perhaps difgrace the genius of Michael 
Angelo, A male figure to the right ftanding with fomething 
in his hand refembling a long wand, finifhes this group, which 
is by much the moft perfect and beautiful of the whole. 

From this cave, which opens by-a door to the eaft, you enter 
an open fpace in the rock, which by a flight of fteps leads to. 
another cave‘larger than the former, the pillars of which are al- 
moft quite decayed. In this cave there ts one of thofe Swam- 
mies already mentioned, painted or {meared over as they all are 
with fome fubftance of a firey red colour, and ftill worfhiped by 
the Gentoo inhabitants of Ambola. Several winding paflages 
cut through the rock, lead from this cave to the top, in which 
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paflages there are wells or chambers of water, and another mon- 
fter or f{wammie fomething fimilar to the former. This part of 
the rock communicates with the other quite round the fpace 
juft mentioned, and forms a large femicircular hole or window 
cut in the front of the rock facing the eaft, and which has no 
connection with any of the caves below. I fhould fuppofe there 
muft have. been other communications, though no veftige re- 
mains to fupport the fuppofition; but indeed too few vettiges 
remain to. form a juft idea of the magnificence and beauty of 
‘this amazing excavation, the extreme length of which, from 
weit to eaft, cannot be lefs than two hundred feet. Time, or 
perhaps fome bad quality in the ftone, has rendered it now but 
the {keleton of its former grandeur; and though we view with 
aftonifhment fuch ftupendous monuments of antiquity, and ad- 
mire fuch efforts of labour and ingenuity, we ftill retire with a. 
figh, impreft with the folly of human pride, and the inftability 
of all its boafted greatnefs. "The moft extraordinary art has here 
been exerted to render the work of man fuperior to the ravages 
of time. A new world feems to open by dint of labour into the 
bowels of the earth. The moft magnificent domes and princely 
apartments rife by the chifel through mafles of the moft flinty 
hardnefs. The utmoft luxuriance of fancy is exerted to beautify 
and adorn the whole, and no doubt to tranfmit a work of excel- 
lence to the admiration of the lateft ages. The time however 
comes, when thefe, like all other human phantoms, vanith; 
when the obje&t of our fondeft withes moulders into duft, and 
when even the people, who ftruggled fo hard for immortality, , 
are not only forgotten, but perfetly unknown. 

«¢ Oh fons of earth, attempt ye ftill to rife 

«¢ By mountains piled on mountains to the fkies? | 
¢ Heaven ftill with laughter the vain toil furveys, , 
«. And buries madmen in the heaps they raife.” 
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Some time elapfed before I had an opportunity of feeing Ele- 
phanta. This {mall ifland is not above one mile in length; it 
lies about four or-five miles to the N. E. of Bombay, and takes 
its name from the figure of an elephant cut out of fione, near a 
landing place at the: S: ‘W. end in your way tothe caves. From 
this, you proceed about half a mile up a pretty fteep afcent, when 
you comé in fight.of the fea to the N. W. and then turning to 
the left up a rugged path you arrive at the fummit of the hill _ 
or rock from which the caves are formed, and which, like Can- 
nara, is concealed from your view by thick woods till you are 
within a few yards of the entrance. The principal door or en- 
trance to this excavation, unlike the reft, faces the worth. It 
bears evident marks of great ornament, but time and particu- 
Jarly human folly have rendered it together with every other 
part of the cave a very imperfect picture of its former beauty. 
It is difficult to write with any degree of temper on the difmal 
mutilations of this princely cavern, the ftone of which is of fuch 
a durable nature as to have in a great meafure baffled the ravages 
of time. Moft of the figures appear fill as frefh as if juft from 
the chifel, and had it not been for the ingenuity of human mad- 
nefs, the caves of Elephanta would at this hour have been not 
only a valuable key to many inexplicable appearances in the 
other caves, but a noble monument of ancient architecture and 
feulpture. But what the hand of time has not been able to de- 
face, the blind zeal of bigots and the childith tricks of fools 
have very nearly deftroyed. During the power of the crown of 
Portugal in this country, no {mall attention was paid to the 
‘extermination of idolatry, and among{t the other objeéts of ab- 
horrence that prefented themfelves to the prejudiced eye of 
fuperftition, was the cave of Elephanta. Whilft this curious, 
though inexplicable piece of antiquity remained, true religion 
no doubt was confidered as in danger. Figures ftrange and 
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monftrous in their appearance could not have been formed, but 
for the purpofe of idolatry, nor fuch immenfe caverns cut into’ 
the bowels of the earth, but through the influence of the Devil, . 
and for the diabolical intent of offering up human facrifices at 
his fhrine. Various attempts, it is faid, were made to mutilate 
and deface thefe damnable objects of difguft; but as the magni- 
tude of the figures and uncommon hardnefs of the ftone baffled 
the efforts of the godly, cannon were at length painfully dragged 
up the hill, and pointed againft what Heathens would have de- 
fended at the hazard of their lives. Thefe are the effects of 
enthufiafm, and perhaps may claim the pity of mild philofophy 
as the lamentable produGtions of ignorance, and a difordered' 


imagination. But what fhall we fay of thofe, who neither fired’ — 


by bigotry, nor actuated. by the rage of making profelytes, have 

wantonly difplayed their ingenuity in lopping off heads, legs: 
and arms from many of the moft curious ftatues; and unable 

to do any more mifchief by mutilation, have humouroufly be-: 
{meared,. bedaubed, and bepainted every figure in the cave, 

wifely leaving theig names behind them, as teftimonies of their 
profetlion, and the moft fatisfactory proofs of their ftupidity and 

Gothic barbarifm.. Such has been the condu@t of Britons, and 

for the greater glory of the nation, let me alfo obferve of thofe 

heroes too who grace our fleets and armies in India, and who, . 
while others repair to the cave of Elephanta as a rare and va- 

luable curiofity, generally make parties there, for no other pur- 
pofe than to feaft, get drunk, and a& ridiculoufly. 

The great hall, or principal chamber of the cave of Ele-- 
phanta, which you enter immediately on your crofling the ve-- 
randa to the north, is one hundred and twenty-nine. feet in 
length, and ninety-four in breadth, It is adorned with four 
rows of pillars from north to fouth, fix in each row. Thefe 


pillars like thofe.at the other caves are of no known order, 
though: 
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though they approach fomething nearer the Doric than any 
other. They have all architraves with a capital refembling a 
round cufhion, preffed flat as if by the incumbent weight of the 
roof, From the capital half way down, the pillar is fluted; 
thence it projects by way of bafe quadrilaterally to the bot- 
tom, five feet nine inches in length; the reft of the pillar to the 
capital is about five feet; the height of the capital, one foot fix 
inches; the circumference eighteen feet, the architrave nine 
inches in height, above which, joining the roof, another orna- - 
ment like a cornice projects, and is about a foot in height. 
Thefe pillars are at the diftance of fifteen feet from each other, 
and being but little decayed make a noble appearance. The 
height of the roof is fourteen feet nine inches, and, unlike the 
others, has three doors or communications; one to the eaft, and 
two to the weft, all of which are as high as the roof, and lead 
to two verandas, where two open fquares feparate the rock, and 
enlighten the whole excavation. 

Immediately fronting the entrance or north door of the great 
hall, at the fouth end,-and ina nich extending twenty feet in 
breadth, the eye is caught by an aftonifhing male figure or 
buft, confifting of three faces or rather heads; four arms and 
hands, and a part of the body as low as the extremity of the 
breaft bone. This prodigious mafs occupies the whole nich, 
the top of the higheft crown almoft reaching to the roof 
of the cave. “The three faces front three different quarters, 
north, eaft, and weft. The middle one, or that fronting the 
north, feems to be the principal, the crown or cap being much 
more ornamented, and of a greater height than the other 
two. From the following meafurement of this face, which I 
with difficulty accomplifhed, you may form fome idea of the 
whole mafs, which I can affure you is an objet not only of 
fublimity ‘but of terror, -The length of the face from the 
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place where the crown refts on the head to the chin, ’ is 
four feet and a half; the breadth from ear to ear, fix feet eight 
inches; the under lip is fix inches thick: one of the fingers 
meafured very near four feet in length, and of a proportionable 
thicknefS, The expreffion of thefe three faces is different. 
That which we have juft mentioned is (like moft of the figures 
i all the caves) one of thofe mild placid heavy countenances, 
from which you have little to expect and little to fear. “The 
one facing the weft exprefles pleafure, having a faint {mile 
on the countenance, but otherwife very little animated. The 
third face, fronting the eaft, is rather monftrous, the fore- 
head is contraéted, the lips a little open with the tongue 
thruft between them, the eye ftaring, and the whole counte- 
nance expreflive of difguft and anger: on the fide of the crown’ 
of this head a death’s head is reprefented. Thefe three heads 
though all joined in one mafs are perfectly diftiné, each 
having a crown with hair defcending in ringlets down the 
fhoulders aud back. The crown of the middle face fronting the 
entrance is, as 1 obferved before, confiderably higher than the 
other two, and refembles in fhape a grenadier’s cap, ornamented 
in a moft extraordinary manner. A necklace of curious work- 
manfhip and uncommon breadth defcends half way down the — 
breaft. The body appears to be quite uncovered. One of the. 
right arms of this immenfe figure is quite intire, the hand of 
which holds a cobra capilla or hooded fuake of an enormous. 
fize, and exceedingly well executed: the head and neck are 
exaétly in the pofition of that reptile when roufed; the hood 
extended, the body twifting round the arm, and down the right 
fide. The hand is all that remains of the other right arm, 
which likewife holds a large hooded {nake which ts reprefented 
with a crown on its head. The hand of one of the left arms 
holds fomething refembling a bunch of flowers; the other a 
kind of fruit, in fhape not unlike a pumpken. I forgot to ob- 
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ferve that the figure fronting the eaft had whifkers, the only 
one which bore this mark of modern fafhion. 

To the right of this buft in another nich is a female figure 
at full length, inclining a little to the right with four arms. 
This figure has no right breaft, the left is remarkably large, and 
of the fanoe globular form with all the reft; the hand of one of 
the right arms has hold of the horns of a bull finely executed, 
the other hand holds a cobra capella in a pofition uncommonly 
eafy. One of the left arms is raifed im a graceful manner to the 
fhoulder, the hand of which holds by the thong a fhield or tar~ 
get inverted, the convex part turned towards the fhoulders; the 
other left arm is. extended down the left thigh, the hand of 
which grafps fomething, which from its mutilated ftate cannot 
be difcovered. The .left arms of this amazonian figure are or- 
namented with double bracelets or bangles round the wrifts,, 
and a ring on each finger; the right arms have only one bangle: 
on the wrift, and aring on the little finger, Behind the bull 
is the head of an elephant with a number of fmall figures. in. 
baflo reliewo, apparently fatting, on his neck. and (bakin 

Oa the left of the large beth m another nich,1s a male figure 
at full length, his left hand refting, or rather pretling, on the 
head of-one of thofe deformed dwarfs already defcribed, which,, 
by the pofition of the body, and expreffion of the countenance, 
feems to experience torture 3 in bis right hand, like all the other — 
dwarfs, there is a fuake, which twines in. a variety of folds, 
round his arm. and body... The large figure, from the belt or 
{tring acrofs his left breaft and thoulder, feems to. be of the Bra+ 
min caft. A number of figures prefent him with.a variety of 
offerings, one of which ts.a fifth. At his feet is a male figure 
kneeling, with his eyes raifed up in the attitude of fupplication.. 
This laft figure is the only complete flave found among thefe 
pieces of {culptore, It is cut out of the rock, fo as to be de- 
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tached from the wall, and to have its back parts all difplayed, 
which are equally well executed with thofe of the other figures 
in alto relievo. There is a knife in a fheath at its right fide, 
Ta this nich like all the others, there are an infinite number of 
fmall figures in alto and baffo relievo round the fides and top, 
but fo much decayed through time, and fo crouded together, as 
to render defcription impracticable. Thefe groups are all em- 
blematical, and muft have been executed with aftonifhing labour. 
One reprefentation very common in them ts one figure fitting 
aftride on the fhoulders of another, with the legs hanging down. 
before. Several other male figures at full length, and from 
thirteen to fourteen feet in height, occupy the weft fide of the 
grand cave, and though much mutilated difplay no contempti- 
ble proofs of fculpture and proportion. They however exprefs 
nothing new er uncommon, and fhall therefore for brevity’s 
{ake be pafled over. Indeed, were I defirous to {pin out my de- 
{cription, the cave of Elephanta might furnifh ample food for 
the moft ravenous antiquary. Every part teems with human 
forms; every wall feems to move with life obedient to the will 
of the artift, who feems 
Saxa movere fono tefludinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet, 

Proceeding through the eaft door you enter the open fquare 
already mentioned with a veranda to the fouth, at the eaft ex- 
tremity of which is a dark apartment cut in the rock exadly 
the breadth of the veranda. In this apartment there is fome 
water, two fwammies, and a few figures ‘fo much decayed as 
not to be difcernable by the light of a candle. The veranda is 
fifty-eight feet in length, with four pillars on each fide, and a 
number of figures in alto relicvo, the moft remarkable of which 
is a large male ftatue with four arms. He has a {word by his 
left fide very well executed, and hanging in an eafy manner 
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from a garment twifted round the loins, One of the right 
hands ‘holds a cobra capella twifted down his arm and fide, the 
other right arm is broken off. One of the left hands prefles on 
a dwarf, round the belly of whom, another cobra capella is 
twined with the head twifted about to the left groin, The 
dwarf’s fituation is fingular, and plainly evinces that thefe re- 
prefent objects of punifhment. On his head and neck is an im- 
menfe bulk refembling in fhape a porter’s knot; over which as 
an additional weight is another circular. mafs af feveral feet 
diameter. The dwarf feems to experience great pain, his body 
bending under the load, his left hand grafping the cobra ca- 
pella’s tau. ‘The remaining left arm of the large figure is raifed 
up and fupports a boy, which like another on the oppofite fide, 
bends over head in the attitude of angels. The head of this 
large figure is remarkable for the hair being in ringlets, wreathed 
into an infinite variety of forms. At the eaft end of this wes 
randa is another male figure much decayed, with a dwarf on 
each fide. One of thefe has his hands folded over his breaft. in 
a defponding pofition; the other holds in his left hand a fruit 
referabling the cuftard apple. 


The weft veranda is nearly the length of the great hall, and 
runs from north to fouth. It is decorated with a number of 
figures all in alto relievo, the moft remarkable and eutire of 
which are thofe at each end. Atthat to the north, on the right 
band as you enter the firft door leading to the veranda is a large 
nich, in which a very extraordinary figure is cut gut, and which 
though fhathefully mutilated, ftill attracts the attention of the 
curious. This figure has eight arms; his body very much in- 
clined to; the left with his legs. folded under him, but too much 
mutilated to diftinguith their real pofition. Two-of the arms 
are raifed up, and fupport a kind of canopy over head, above 
which are anumber of figures fitting crofs-legged in the attitude 
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of devotion, One of the right hands holds a fword of juftice, 
the other a bell, both of which are finely executed. A pede- 
ftal refts upon, or is fupported by one of the left hands, on 
which pedeftal a {mall figure almoft deftroyed, appears with an 
inclination of body nearly horizontal, This {mall figure I have 
fince been informed was lefs mutilated fome years ago, and 
plainly reprefented a child with the head downwards as if in- 
tended for facnfice. The whole is thought to be a reprefenta-. 
tion of the judgment of Solomon, though I muft confefs I can 
. fee nothin, to authorize the conjecture. The large’ figure in- 
deed has a fword in one hand, anda child in another; but if 
this piece of fculpture was intended as a reprefentation of Solo- 
mon’s admirable decifion, where are the two women by whofe 
conduct he was to detect impofition, and where have we ever 
heard that Solomon had e/ght hands and eight arms? A group 
of figures at the oppofite end of the veranda is too fingular to 
be paffed over in filence; with this I fhall conclude my defcrip- 

tion of Elephanta. 
_ This group-is in a nich on the left as you enter the fouth 
door of the veranda; it is much lefs. injured than any of the reit, 
and as it exprefles pation becomes therefore rhore valuable. A 
‘large male figure at full length, and feemingly of the Bramia 
caft, ftands by the fide of a female; his eyes caft down, an& 
the whole countenance expreflive of a timid expectation, The 
countenance of the female denotes perplexity and diftrefs, her 
eyes downeaft, her head hanging to the left, and her body evi- 
dently declining from the man, At her back is a male figuré, 
his right band refting in an affeCtionate manner on her arm, a 
little below the fhoulder; his head averted inclining to the 
right, and his countenance {till more expreflive of forrow thar 
the woman’s. It appears to me as if this figure, while he feels 
fenfibly for the woman’s diftrefs, urges her to what feems re- 
pugnant 
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pugnant to her inclination. In the fame nich round the fides 
are a number of other figures, which from their employments 
feem to be domeftics, one. in particular (a male) holds in both 
hands fomething refembling a vafe or urn; his hair is in five 
regular curls, with a cap on his head, very different in elegance 
from the ornamented crowns of the other figures, To the right 
of the man ftands a female with the fame inftrument held over 
her right thoulder, which is fo often found in the hands of female 
figures here, and in all the other caves, and which from the 
effects of time I never could particularly diftinguith before. It 
is compofed of a {mall taper thank with a Jarge bufhy fubftance 
interwoven at the end, and hanging loofely down the back over 
the right fhoulder, ‘The appearance comes nearer a fhip's fwab 
than any thing elfe | know, and from what is at prefent ufed 
in the country, I fhould fuppofe it reprefents the inftrument for 
brufhing away the flies. From the weft veranda you enter an 
open fpace of about fixty feet fquare, the fouth fide of which is 
excavated into a kind of ciftern that extends a great way into 
the rock, and is ftill fupplied with water as far as the eye can 
trace. At the extremity or welt end of this extenfive cave is 
another apartment fimilar to that at the weft end, in which 
are likewife feveral fwammies and monftrous figures~ almoft 
‘obliterated. 

I have now given you as plain and fuccin& an account of the 
different excavations in the vicinity ef Bombay as I could, and 
though I cannot flatter myfelf with having drawn a picture by 
_ which you can form a juft idea of the original, the facts I have 
communicated may however enable you to judge of the un- 
common labour beftowed on thofe fubterraneous abodes, and 
the time that muft have neceffarily been taken in excavating 
and arranging the whole, and in beautifying and enriching 
every part with fuch an incredible variety of ornaments. Com- 
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pared with thefe, the works of modern hands dwindle into the 
mere amufements of children ; nor can we view fuch ftupend- 
ous caverns cut out of folid rocks, and moulded into fuch a va- 
riety of forms, without fubfcribing our opinion to a bold affer- 
tion that fuch laborious productions muft have been the work: 
of ages, Wherefore thefe Herculean labours were undertaken, 
or by whom they were executed, are faéts not now to be 
afcertained ; being long fince buried in the womb of time.. 
Hiftory affords not the moft glimmering light to explore this. 
dark paflage of antiquity, and even tradition has not tran{mitted 
the moit trivial circumftance to fupply us with a rational con- 
jeClure on the fubje&. Many and various are the opinions. 
formed, but none of them carries the fmalleft conviction along 
with it, The judgment is conftantly bewildered. amidft the con- 
tradictory proofs produced by the very reprefentations we mean to 
examine; and while we feize-with ardour on circumftances that 
feem to favour an hypothefis, fome intruding witnefs unluckily 
flarts up and overturns the whole fyftem. Thus for inftance,. 
fhould we afcribe thefe furprifing labours to the Gentoas, no 
fimilarity either in feature or in dre/s to the prefent race of that 
people is any where to be found, If to the Egyptians or Ethio-~ 
pians, whom they feem to refemble moft: whence the objects 
of worfhip in thefe caves fo diffimilar to thofe of that nation, 
namely the elephant,.cow, and fwammie, all of which are wor- 
fhiped in India, and univerfally found in every Gentoo pagoda? 
Fo perplex us {till more, on the fide of one of the doors that. 
Yead to the grand cave at Elephanta, is a long in{cription in the 
Perfian character, but importing nothing that throws the leaft 
hight on the fubje&t. As to the drefs of all the’ figures in the: 
different caves, it bears no refemblance to either Gentoo, Afri 
ean, Perfian, or Arabian. The bangles and ear-rings are the 
only ornaments that come near modern fafhion ; and what is 
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fomething extraordinary, the moft ancient part of drefs, the 
turban, is no where to be found, or any thing that bears the 
moft diftant refemblance of it. Every thing, however, cone 
vinces us, that thefe figures muft have reprefented fome parti- 
cular people, and that they muft have all been the work of the 
fame nation. The fame flat, broad, good-natured, heavy coun- 
tenance, with the thick under lip; the fame drefs, the fame 
attitudes, and nearly the fame ornaments reign throughout, 
particularly in the larger and moft oftenfible figures. With re- 
gard to feature, it muft be allowed that it approaches much 
nearer the Ethiopian than any other peoples; and confidering 
the early tafte for fculpture that prevailed amongft the ancient 
Egyptians, the many examples of fimilar excavations found in 
that-country, the wandering difpofition of the people, and theit 
ambition to diffufe their arts and {ciences over the globe; an 
ingenious theorift, with fuch materials alone, might build no 
contemptible ftru@ture. He might perhaps ftill add fomething 
to its folidity by maintaining, that the excavations already 
defcribed muft have been the work of fome fet of men long’ 
fince extinct in India; that in fuppofing them of Gentoo origin,’ 
the veil of ob{curity thould inftantly drop, fince it can hardly 
be imagined that fo total a change in drefs and feature fhould: 
take place among any fet of men, or that thofe who, from. 
time immemorial, have inhabited India, thould now not only: 
be ignorant of the inftitutions of their forefathers, but alto- 
gether ftrangers to the origin of works fo vaft in the undere 
taking, and fo particularly calculated for national purpofes. 
That however capricious or fluctuating the modes of fafhion 
may be, the human countenance feldom or never undergoes’ 
material changes, but is the invariable guide by which we 
trace not only national feature, but family refemblance. That» 
if the fculptors of the different caves were able to execute» 
fuch 
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fach a number of figures whofe countenances fo nearly re- 
femble each other, it is a pretty clear proof that they could 
have, with the fame eafe, reprefented the national feature of 
any people whatever; and that, if thefe figures are to be con- 
fidered as certain prototypes of any fet of Gentoos now exifting, 
it muft be a fet of Gentoos different in feature and in drefs. 
from any hitherto found in the peninfula of India. 

Thefe obfervations, however apparently incontrovertible, tend 
little to folve the difficulty. On the other hand, much might be 
advanced to prove the impoffibility of thefe excavations being the 
work of Egyptians, and at the fame time to fupport the opinion 
of a Gentoo origin. Were we to give the utmoft latitude to 
theory and fancy, the idea of their being the work of Egyp- 
tians muft fall to the ground. We fhall trace the ancient 
Chaldeans (whom we fhall likewife admit to be the Egyptian 
root) from the banks of the Euphrates to the banks of the 
Nile. We fhall allow that, in this progrefs, they occupied the 
whole continent of Arabia for a confiderable time ; and that, af- 
ter penetrating Ethiopia by the Erythrean gulf, they at laft got 
pofleffion of Egypt, and the whole coaft of Africa on the Me- - 
diterranean, even to the Atlantic Ocean. We {hall go fo far 
as to fuppofe that this people in their peregrinations vifited 
and fettled a colony in Salfet, and that they refided there many 
years, and by fome unaccountable event became extin&, or mi- 
grated to other countries. After giving thefe latitudes (and I 
think they are pretty large), it by no means proves the exca- 
vations in queftion to be the workmanfhip of thefe ancient 
fculptors. On the contrary, folid and fubftantial objections oc- 
cur to overturn any fuch fuppofition ; objections that arife not 
from either theory or whim, but from the law of nature, 
and the hiftory of mankind. Among the various changes in 
nations, from barbarifm to civilization, religion always is the 
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moft immutable. The human mind fhrinks with horror from 
the fmalleft change in matters accounted facred, and the re- 
moval of a block, or a ftone, has often been attended with 
more bloody wars than the deftruction of a city. 

That the Chaldeans were idolaters is true; but their objects 
of worfhip were certainly different from any thing we meet 
with in the caves of Salfet or Elephanta; and, notwithftanding 
many appearances to the contrary, I am ftill inclined to think, 
that thefe caves muft have been the Vile of Gentoos, and that 
for the following reafons: 

In the firft bined: though we find little or no fimilarity between 
the general formation of thefe {ubterraneous abodes and the pre- 
fent Gentoo places of worfhip, we perceive a ftriking refemblance 
in many particulars. Though their pagodas are not excavated 
in rocks, they are, however, all highly ornamented with 
figures and carving, which, whether in ftone or in wood, ge- 
nerally occupy every part of the external furface of the building. 
In the fecond place, though their obje&ts of worfhip are nei- 
ther fo numerous nor fo aftonifhing as thofe found in the dif- 
ferent caves, there are many almoft exadtly alike, namely, the 
Swammies with the Elephant’s head, and thofe figures with four, 
fix, and eight arms, invariably found in every pagoda. Thirdly, 
the Jantium fanétorum has the fame mark in both, 1. e. the large 
{tone in the form of a maufoleum ; and, laftly, the fame re- 
prefentation of favorite animals, fome of which are peculiar to 
the country. Independent of thefe ftriking refemblanceés we 
find many of the figures at Elephanta with the bramin’s ftring 
over the breaft and fhoulder, not to mention the bangles and 
Jarge car-rings, which, though parts of the prefent Gentoo 
drefs, are likewife worn by both Moors and Perfees. But, 
perhaps, the ftrongeft proof that can be adduced in favour of 
a Gentoo origin, is the prefent race of that people ftill wore 
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fhiping in the caves of Ambola and Elephanta. Of all the dif- 
ferent cafts in India, the Gentoo is the moft completely fet- 
tered with religious prejudices, and the moft fedulous in pre~ 
ferving their fanCtuaries, and even their houfes, from the pol- 
lution of ftrangers, It can hardly then be imagined that a fet 
of people, fo very tenacious of their purity in matters of fuch 
feeming importance, fhould repair to any cave for the purpofes 
of divine worfhip, without an aflurance that fuch cave was 
originally intended for that particular ufe. ‘The Gentoos, how- 
ever, feem to know as little of the matter in difpute as any 
other fect; nor can any man be found who can explain the 
meaning of a fingle figure, or explore the emblematical fenfe of 
a fingle groupe. Thefe obfervations naturally occurred in treat- 
ing a fubje&@ which you mutt allow to be curioufly inexplicable. 
If they tend nothing to unravel the myftery, they cannot add 
to its obfcurity ; if they afford the fmalleft light to guide or 
encourage the learned in further refearches, the writer of the 
prefent little Efay muft account himfelf highly rewarded. 
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Principally by a Friend of the Author. 


P. 51. 


Cn the fituation of the Ifland Salfet we may obferve it is re- 
markable that almoft all nations have confecrated iflands to the Deities, 
and have made them the peculiar fcenes of religious adoration. The 
Britith Druids had chofen Mona, or Anglefey, as the principal re- 
fidence of their order. See Tacit. Annal. cap. xxx. lib. 14. Rowland’s 
Mona illuftr. paffim. Dionyfius Periegetes, ver. 570. mentions a cluf- 
ter of Iflands in the German Ocean, oppofite to Britain, to which the 
wives of the Amnitae repaired annually to celebrate the orgia, or rites 
of Bacchus. Moft of the fmall iflands in the neighbourhood of Greece 
and Afia Minor were confecrated to particular Deities: Delos to 
Apollo; Cythera, to Venus; Samos, to Juno; Chios, to Bacchus ; 
Rhodes, to the Sun, &c. The famous Temple of Jupiter Ammon, in 
Africa, was fimated on a beautiful verdant fpot, refembling an ifland, 
in the middle of a vaft fandy defart. See Herodot. lib. IL. cap. xlii. 
Diod. Sic. lib. XVII. p. 588. ed. Steph. Quint. Curt. lib, EV. cap. vii. 
‘Fhe temple of the Sun, at Palmyra, was fimilarly fituated. See Wood’s. 
Ruins of Palmyra. The temple of Canobus, at the Canobic mouth of 
the Nile, was built on an ifland; and all over Egypt many temples: 
were raifed.on iflands, in the midft of their artificial lakes. Nearchus, 
Alexander’s admiral, mentions feveral of thefe facred iflands in his ac- 
count of his voyage along the coaft of the Indian Ocean. Even the 
Chriftians adopted the fame practice. It appears therefore highly 
probable, that the Ifland of Salfet was one of thofe facred retreats to. 
which the ancient Hindoos repaired to pay their devotions to. the 
Deities of the country.” 


“© The cavern at Salfet faces the Eaft.” 


*‘ All the heathen temples fronted the Eaft. The fun being the grand 
object of religious worfhip among the Zabians, or worfhipers of the 
Hoft of Heaven, all proftrations were performed towards the Eaft. The 
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eHiorufes which danced and fung the hymns in the Heathen temples: 
began their motions from the Eaft. Among the Greeks and Romans 
lucky omens: proceeded from the Eaft.—In oppofition to this prattice,, 
both the Jewifh Tabernacle and Temple fronted the Weft.” 


“¢ In utter darknefs.” p. 260. 


“The Adyta, or Holy of Holies, of the Heathen temples, were: 
always dark, except when illuminated with flambeaus, &c. The ftatue: 
of the Deity was lodged there, to conceal it from the view of the 
vulgar and profane. The facred myfteries were performed there, fome-- 
times by torch-light, fometimes in the dark. The grand hall, theres 
fore, being the penetrale, or Holy of Holies, might actually be without 
windows for the admiffion of light.” 

This remark, though ingenious, is. not fatisfattory; for, fhould we 
even fuppofe the grand hall to have been the adytum of ancient wor~- 
fhipers, and that from the appearance of the wooden work, together: 
with the lamp-holes cut round the pagoda, this place was actually ex-. 
cluded from any other light than that of. artificial illumination, we can: 
neither account for the intention of executing, with fo much apparent 
labour, the three large windows above, nor. the innumerable. ornaments: 
which decorate every pillar below. 


«« The figures occupy the front of the Veranda.” p. 261.. 


“¢ Tt was aa univerfal practice, among the Orientals, to pourtray the: 
figures of their Deities on the walls of their temples. See Ezekiel, 
VII. 16. The Egyptians, though clumfy ftatuaries compared with: 
the Hindoos,. had the ftatues of their Deities placed in niches in the 
walls of their temples, as appears from Herod. lib. II. and Diod. Sic. 
lib. I. pafiim. 

‘*- Of the Dwarfs, mentioned p. 264, we may obferve that thefe 
beings feem to have fprung up in the Perfian romances, which every 
where abound with them.. They are the creatures of Oriental .ima- 
gination, and were introduced into our books of chivalry from the Eaft, . 
in confequence of our correfpondence with thefe people during the 
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- «6 J do not imagine, either that the Indians derived the model of the 
caves from the Egyptians, or that this people ever over-ran, much lefs. 
planted, colonies on the coaft of India. The expedition of Sefoltris is 
the mere produce of Egyptian vanity. At the fame time, the Egyptians 
in the moft early ages were averfe to commerce. They dreaded the 
fea above all things, and called it Typhon, or the evil genius. See Plu- 
tarch de Ifide et Ofiride paflim. 

«‘ The Indian flatues are handfomely executed. The Egyptian ftatues 
were clumfy, monftrous, and inartificial. This was owing to an Egyp- 
tian law, making it capital to introduce any innovation in the mufic, 
pictures, and ftatues, which belonged to religion. See Plato de le- 
gibus, lib. II. p. 789. In confequence of this prohibition, the mufic 
of the Egyptians continued rude and barbarous ; and the arts of paints 
ing and ftatuary were abfolutely ftationary for a vaft feries of years, 
i. e. from the foundation of their monarchy, to the era of the Lagide. 
This circumftance furnifhes a {trong prefumption that the Hindoos did 
not copy from the Egyptians. 


‘There is, however, another nation from which it is probable that 
both the Egyptians and the Hindoos took their model. The Ethiopians 
were early a great and a flourifhing people. They were, in particular, 
celebrated for their piety and religion. Homer every where dignifies 
them with the title of the jufeft of men, the mo/f? devout of men, and, 
upon every occafion, fends his divinities to revel and caroufe with 
the Ethiopians. Accordingly, Diodorus Siculus, lib. III. init. informs us, 
that this people pretended that they were the firft who taught mankind 
how to honour the gods; the rites and ceremonies to be obferved in 
facrificing ; the manner of conduéting pomps and proceffions in honour 
of the Gods, &c. on which account their piety and juftice was highly 
celebrated all over the world. They maintained that the Egyptians 
were their colonifts; Ib. p. 101. ed Steph. that the cuftoms and inftitutions 
eftablifhed among them were the fame with theirs; that many of the 
figures of their flatues were actually of the Ethiopian caft; and that 
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the facred letters of the Egyptians were the vulgar chara&ers of the 
Ethiopians. For this fee alfo Heliod. Ethiop. lib. 1V. p..174. Indeed 
the learned are in general agreed that the Egyptians were actually a co- 
lony of Ethiopians; and this is the more probable, as it is morally cer- 
tain that the Lower Egypt was in the earlieft ages quite overflowed by 
the fea, which rendered it inacceffible on that fide. This hypothefis, 
in itfelf highly probable, is in a manner demonftrated by the author of 
Rech. Philofoph. fur les Egypt. et les Chinois, Berlin 1773. That the 
Egyptians imitated the Ethiopians in ftatuary, &c. cannot therefore be 
accounted furprifing, nor will it appear altogether chimerical, that the 
inhabitants of certain parts of India copied likewife after this ingenious 
people, when the following circumftances are attended to. 

** That there were two nations of Ethiopians, the one in Africa, the 
other in India, appears from various authorities. Homer mentions it 
often. See alfo Strabo, lib. I. p. 35. Cafaub. ib. p. 35: 101. 103. et 
pafl. p. 33- Herod. lib. VII. cap. 70. Paufan lib. I, p. 81. where the hif-. 
torian mentions one charatteriftic difference between the African and In-- 
dian Ethiopians, namely, that the former had curled, and the latter. 
lank hair. Eufeb. Chron. p. 12. mentions an Ethiopia which looks to- 
wards the Indies. Arrian, Hift. Ind. p. 322. obferves, that the inhabi- 
tants of the fea coaft of India differed very little in their appearance 
from the Ethiopians of Africa, being of the fame dark complection,. 
but without woolly hair. See alfo Pomponius Mela. lib. 3. cap. 7. p. 43.. 
Iarchus of India tells Apollonius Philoftratus, vit. Apo]. p. 123. that the 
Ethiopians were actually an Indian nation. Eufeb. Chron. p. 26. ob- 
ferves, that fome Ethiopians, leaving their za¢ive country on the banks 
of the Indies, came and fettledin Egypt. Apollonius of Tyanea, find- 
ing that the Ethiopians fpoke highly of the Indians, told them, that 
they were themfelves originally Indians. See Philoftr. p. 227. And Nilus 
the Egyptian tells Apollonius, that the Indians were of all people in 
the world the moft knowing; that the Ethiopians were a colony from: 
them; and that they inherited the wifdom of their forefathers.” 

Thefe quotations feem to prove, not only that the Ethiopians: mutt. 
have anciently colonized a great part of the fea-coaft of India, but that- 
they had mingled fo intimately with the inhabitants of thefe parts as to 
have become at laft the fame people. How far this may account for that: 
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refemblance to Ethiopian feature found in the different caves, is fubmit- 
ted to the confideration of rhe learned. It is further remarked, by the 
ingenious gentleman who has favoured ‘the author with thefe obferva- 
tions, that the round breafts, and the fymptoms that diftinguifh the 
waifts of the female, are {till defcernible in the fex among the modern 
Abyflinians. We are however ftill in the dark. For, fhould we afcribe 
thefe excavations to the Ethiopians previous to their mingling with the 
natives, whence, or wherefore, the objects of Gentoo worfhip? if after 
a complete incorporation (a circumftance that ftill requires farther proof), 
whence invariably the Ethiopian feature, and a drefs different from either 
Vthiopian or Gentoo? To fay that this might have been the ancient drefs 
of the fuppofed mungrel breed, is begging the queftion. That a peo- 
ple fimilar in drefs and in feature to the reprefentations in the different. 
“eaves once exifted, is what I ‘have little doubt of ; bu« till fuch time 
as experience or chance point outa refemblance to certain feature and 
coftume, we labour in vain to-remove the veil by forming hypothefes. 
The Ethiopians indeed might have long inhabited the greateft part of 
the fea-coaft of India from the river Indus to Cape Comorin. They 
were themfelves a colony of Cufhites who inhabited the Eaft and S. E. 
coaft of Arabia [a], and the navigation acrofs the red fea to Ethiopia 
was fhort and eafy. But itis not the fea coaft alone where excavations 
and fculpture in rock are met with. India, I have been informed, can 
produce many, if not of equal workmanthip with thofe defcribed in the 
prefent effay, at leaft equally aftonifhing for the extent of the excava- 
tions, and the magnitude of the ftatues[>]. That the ancient Indians 


[2] See Jofeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. I. cap. 7. p. 11.1. 16. ab ima pag. ed. Gr, Bafil. informs 
us, that the Ethiopians were the defcendants of Cufh, and that all the people in Afia even in 
his time called that people Cu4im. The language of the Ethiopians was a kindred diale@ of 
the Hebrew, Chaldean, Arabian, Phoenician. See Walton’s Prolegom. Gale’s Court of the 
‘Gentiles, vol. I. lib. 1. cap. 11. p. go. par. 12. Bochart Can. lib. 1. cap. 15. Hottengeri 
Smegma ling. Orien. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 81. Accordingly a vaft number of names of countries, 
nations, Cities, iflands, rivers, mountains, &c. over all India every where occur in ancient 
writers, which to a perfon verfed in thefe languages will at once appear to belong to one 
or other of them. To the learned gentleman already mentioned, I am alfo indebted for this 
note. 

{2} At Gualeor there are figures in alto relievo cut out of rock, many of which I am 
dinformed are above feventy feet in height. Gualeor lies in 69. E. long, 25. 45-N. lat. 
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pofleffed talents fufficient for fuch ingenious. undertakings, appears evi- 
dent from the teftimonies of various writers. ‘ All the antient authors 
(fays the writer of thefe notes) who mention them, beftow the higheft 
encomiums on their wifdom, religion, policy, ingenuity, and fuperior 
fkill in arts, {ciences, mechanics, &c. [¢}. Dionyfius, author of the Peri- 
egefis, or tour round the world, concludes his work with a defcription 
of their habits, manners, rites, induftry and knowledge executed with 
fuch harmony of numbers, and fuch a glow of imagination as would 
have done honour to the pen of a Homer.—A good tranflation of that 
beautiful paflage would deferve high commendation—it begins at ver. 
1088. and continues to the end.” 


[c] See Diodorus Siculus ed. Steph. lib. tre p. 15. et feqq. Herodot. lib. 3. cap. 983 —~ 
108. Ctefie excerpta annexed to Herodotus, p. 656. et feqq. Strabo, lib. 15. p, 689. 
ed. Cafaub. Philoftr, vit. Apol. Tyan, wbi fupra. Arziani hift, Indica paffim. Quint. Curtius 
Megafthenes, &cs 
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XXV. Account of an antient Infcription in North 
America. By the Rev. Michael Lort, D. D. ¥. P. AS. 


Read November 23, 1786. 


rE NILE monuments of antient art noticed in North Ame- 
{ rica have been fo few, that the difcovery of any fuch has 
a particular claim to the attention of the learned in any part of — 
the globe. When therefore I had found in a publication in that 
part of it [a], the following reference made to an antient infcrip- 
tion 


fa] A fermon preached before his Excellency Jonathan Trumbull, Efq. 
L.L.D. governor and commandef in chief, and the honourable general affem- 
bly of Connecticut, convened at Hertford at the anniverfary election, May 8, 
1783, by Ezra Stiles, D. D. prefident of Yale College, Newhaven, printed by 
‘Thomas and Samuel Green, 1783, 8vo. pp. 200. Perhaps it may not be amifs 
to mention how this infcription came to be noticed in a fermon preached before 
the governor and ftate of Connecticut. 

‘Lhe ingenious preache~, fired with the idea of a new and extenfive empire 
rifing in America, fuppofes that the celebrated prophecy of Noah concerning 
his fons, and the future fate of their defcendants, being at prefent in part only 
fulfilled, is to meet with its full and final completion in America. 

The prophecy runs thus, Genefis ix. 25, 6, 7. 

** Curfed be Canaan; a fervant of fervants fhall he be to his brethren.— 
** Blefled be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan fhall be his fervant.—God 
“* fhall enlarge Japheth, and he fhall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan 
‘* fhall be his fervant.”’ 

Thefe three fons of Noah are fuppofed to have peopled the three parts of 
the world, Africa, Afia, and Europe. 

Some of the defcendants of Ham and of Canaan fettled in Africa have been 
long fervants to the defcendants of Shem and of Japheth fettled in Afia and 
Europe; but the prophecy of the territories of Japhet being enlarged, Dr. Stiles 
fuppofes is to take place by the defcendants of Japheth {preading over America, 
as they have done oyer Europe, and wholly extrpating the native Indians. 


Thefe 
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tion difcovered on a rock im Taunton River in Narraganfét Bay, 
I thought this an objet worthy the attention of the Socicty. 
Yn page 12 the learned Author writes thus: 

‘¢ The Phoenicians charged the Dighton and other rocks in 
«¢ Narraganfet Bay with Punic infcriptions remaining to this 
“¢ day, which laft I myfelf have repeatedly fecn and taken off 
** at large, as did profeflor Sewell. He has lately tranfmitted a 
** copy of this infcription to Mr.-Gebelin of the Parifian Aca- 
*¢ demy of Sciences, who, comparing them with the Punic 
‘© paleography, judges them to be Punic, and has interpreted 
‘6 them as denoting yh the antient Carthaginians once vifited 
‘* thefe diftant regions.” 


Thefe Indians he fuppofes to be the defcendants of Canaan, who being expelled by 
Jofhua and the Ifraelites from the land of Canaan, did fome of them wander to 
and fettle in America. Asa feundation, in part, for this hypothefis, he introduces 
thefe Naraganfet rocks with #nfcriptions on them, which, being, as he imagines, 
in the old Punic or Phoenician charaéter and Janguage, he thinks were the work of 
the original fettlers of that nation. After difcufling this matter at large, he 
fays, ‘* The European population fo far furpafles them (the Tudians) already, 
‘** that of whatever origin they came, they will eventually be, as the moft of 
them have already become, fervants unto Japheth. We are increafing with 
“* great rapidity, and the Indians as well as the milhon Africans in America 
«* are decreafing as rapidly: both left to themfelves in this way diminithing 
*¢ may gradually vamih, and thus an unrighteous flavery, may im God’ s good 
providence be abolifhed and ceafe in this land of liberty.” 

One more prediétion I will take the liberty. of recording lyere, ‘* TG rough 
fonorous diétion of the Englifh language may here take its Athenian polifh, 
‘* and receive its Attic urbanity, as it will probably become the vernacular 
tongue of more numerous millions than ever yet {poke a language on eat is 
“« God in his providence has ordered, that at the Reformation the Englifh 
« tranflation of the Bible fhould be made with greater accuracy than any other 
tranflation. It may have been defigned by Providence for the future pcerufal 
of more millions than ever were able to read any one book, and for their 
ufe to the millenian ages.” 
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This extract was accompanied with the only copy of the in- 
{cription I was then acquainted with, as it appears in the eighth 
volume of M. Gebelin’s Monde Primitif, and together with the 
copy of the in{cription, I exhibited alfo the interpretation given 
by this celebrated writer [4]. 

Having fince found that copies of it had been fent, at different 
times by different perfons, both to the Royal Society and the: 
Society of Antiquaries, though no notice had been taken there- 
of in the printed Memoirs of either Society, except a very flight 
one in the Philofophical Tranfactions for the year 17143 I have 
therefore, from the minute books of each Society, collected to- 
gether thefe different accounts, and, together with the drawings 
which accompanied them, fubmit them to the infpection of this 
Jearned body; and by their means, if it fhall be thought proper, 
to the world at large; thereby affording an opportunity to any 
perfon who fhall be inclined to examine and compare them 
with M. Gebelin’s interpretation, and may not be fatisfied there- 
with, to favour the world with a different one. 


[b| M. Court de Gebelin, fon of a paftor at Laufanne, and born there in 
1727, came to Paris in 1763, where fome years after he put out propofals for a 
large work to be publithed by fubfcription, entituled, Le Monde Primitif analysé 
et comparé avec le Monde moderne, ou Recherches fur I’ Antiquité du Monde. 

This work meeting with great encouragement was extended to nine volumes 
jn 4to, when his health being much impaired by too fevere an application to his 
ftudies, he was forced for a time to intermit them, and applied to the celebrated 
magnetic doctor M. Mefiner for relief, by whofe operations: he flattered himfelf 
he had received fo much that he addreffed a memoir to his fubfcribers in 1783, 
reckoned one of the ableft defences of M. Mefmer and his operations ; but he 
relapfed, and being removed to Mr. Mefmer’s houfe died there in 1784, which 
eccafioned the following lines : 

Cy git ce pauvce Gebelin, 

Qui parloit Grec, Hebreu, Latin. 
Admirez tous fon heroifme, 

It ft martyr de magnetifme. 
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From the minutes of this Society it appears that a drawing 
of this infcription had been made fo long ago as the year 1680 
by Dr. Danforth; but the firft public notice I can find taken of 
it in this country, is in the Philofophical Tranfactions for the 
year 1714, N° 339. The Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather of Bofton 
in New England, in a letter addreffed to Dr. Waller, Secretary 
of the Royal Society, dated November 12, 1712, amongtt other 
pieces of literary information, gives the following : 

«‘ At Taunton, by the fide of a tiding river, part in, part 
*< out of the river, there is a large rock, on the perpendicular 
“fide of which, next to the ftream, are feven or eight lines, 
4* about feven or eight feet long,.and about a foot wide, each . 
“© of them engraven with unaccountable characters, not like 
«© any known character, I have not yet been able to procure 
«‘ the whole, but have fent a copy of two of them.” See Plate 
XVIII, N° tr. 

It does not appear that Dr. Mather communicated any thing 
farther on this fubject to the Royal Society ; but in the year 
1732, Mr. Bogdani, a member of this Society, exhibited a 
drawing of it made by Dr. Danforth in 1680; and another of 
a later date by Dr. Ifaac Greenwood, Hollifian Profeffor at 
| Cambridge, in New England; Pl. XVIII. N° 3 and 2. with an 
extract of a letter from this gentleman to the Rev. Mr. Villan, 
Reéor of St. John’s, Tothillfields, in the following words: , 

«¢ Tam informed that, at fome extraordinary tides, the water 
«. ebbs below the rock; and fome perfons of undoubted veracity 
«¢ belonging to the town aflure me, that the river has been 
+ conftaitly encroaching on that part of the beach, fo as to. 
«¢ wa{te the adjacent lands; which, fince the memory of many 
«¢ now living, is fomething more diftant from the rock than 
«formerly, though now but a few feet; and that there are 


« the like figures for fome feet under the prefent furface of the 
He beach, 
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«beach, which is marked in the drawing AE. In deter- 
“6 mining the characters, or figures, 1 found fome difficulty ; 
‘¢ for the indentures, at prefent, are not very confiderable, nor 
é¢ T think equally deep, which put me upon the following rule, 
‘¢ viz. carefully to trace out and chalk all fuch places, and 
«‘ thofe only, which I really believed indentures; and in this 
‘¢ part I defired the revifal and affiftance of the Rev. Mr. Fifher 
‘> and others: many ‘places were paffed over which did not 
«¢ feem to be indentures as to the eye, though remarkably dif- 
«¢ coloured by fome adherent matter ; in correfponding figures 
“to the reft, I thought it more advifeable to give fuch parts of 
«¢ thefe characters as were real, that thereby the whole might 
*¢ be obtained, than to run the rifk of a conje€tural defcription, 
“which would certainly have endangered the difcovered parts ; 
«and for this reafon I muft alfo note that the figures are not 
‘ all fo well defined as I have expreffled them ; the bounds be- 
‘¢ ing fearcely perceivable in fome of them; the ftrokes may 

“© be alfo fomething, though very little broader, their dire€tion 
being chiefly what I aimed at. Time is fuppofed to have 
‘¢ gradually impaired them, and one of advanced years in the 
‘¢ town told me, that he was fenfible of fome alteration fince 
«¢ his memory ; and for this reafon I have alfo fent you N® 3, 
‘¢ which is a drawing of fome part of this infcription, taken by 
*¢ the Rev. Mr. Danforth, in 1680. This gentleman obferves, 
«with relation to it, that there was a tradition went current 
6¢ with the oldeft Indians, that there came a wooden houfe, 
s¢ and men of another country in it, fwimming upon the river 
‘© Affoonet, as this was then called, who Joe the Indians 
¢¢ with mighty fuccefs, &c. 

“ This, I think, evidently fhews that this monument was 
** efteemed by the oldeft Indians, not only very antique, but 
* a work of a different nature from any of theirs. It may not 
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«¢ be improper to add here, that this place was one of the moft 
«< confiderable feats of the Indians in this part of the world, 
« and the river very remarkable for all forts of fowl and fith, 

« N° 2, Pl. XVUI. A.B.C.D.E. reprefent the face of the 
“¢ rock, being a plain nearly perpendicular to the horizon, look- 
‘ing north by weft; in length from B to D eleven feet, and 
‘sin depth from Cto F four feet and a half. This feems to 
‘shave been left by nature very fmooth, and is certainly in 
“its furface very uniform, compact, and durable. B.G.D. 
“ reprefent the furface of the water at the time of obfervation. 

«¢ N° 3. is the infcription as taken by Dr. Darnforth in 1680.” 

Thus ee from the minutes of this Society, in which I can 
find no farther notice taken of this infcription; but from the 
Minutes of the Royal Society for the year 1775, it appears that 
. a new copy of the inf{cription, with the following). account 
thereof, was delivered in to that Society [c]. 

«¢ Some years fince the late Mr. Eames applied to Mr. Ti- 
«‘mothy Hollis, to write to Mr. Winthrope, Hollifian Pro- 
«<< feflor of Mathematics at Cambridge in New England, at 
«« the defire of a gentleman at Berlin, or fome part of Germany, 
“¢ of great learning and knowledge in languages, to procure a 
“‘ more accurate copy of theinfcription on the rock at Dighton. 
«¢ Mr. Hollis did write accordingly, but never received an an- 
s¢ fwer; and Mr. Eames dying foon after, nothing further was 
«¢ done init. Laft fummer, Mr. Hollis being favoured with 
‘¢ a vifit from. Mr. Bernard, this matter happened to be men- 
«tioned, and, in confequence thereof, Mr. Hollis has been 
‘¢ favored. with a letter from Mr. Winthrope, with a copy of 
« the in{fcription ; of which letter is the following extract : 


[c] A fhort abftra& only appears in the minutes, but I was favoured with a 
fight of the whole paper by Timothy Hollis, Efg. of Great Ormond Street. — 
a. Came 
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« Cambridge, in New England, Nov. 14, 1774. 


é¢ ] went to fee this rock above 30 years ago, and then took 
<¢ an imperfect copy of the infcription, and faw it again laft 
< {pring ; fome copies of it have formerly been taken ; part of 
«‘ one may be feen in the Philofophical Tranfactions, No. 339. 
‘¢ where it is reprefented in two diftin& lines. The rock is 
«© of a dark reddifh color, ftanding on the brink of Taunton 
' river, about forty-three miles fouth of Bofton. The face 
£¢ of it next the river is plane, not perpendicular, but reclining 
¢¢ backward. The infcription almoft fills this plane fide. When 
«¢ I faw it laft, the tide covered all but the upper part of it. 
«© According to the beft of my remembrance, the characters do 
‘¢ not appear fo plain now as they did about thirty years ago. 
© About fix years paft, Mr. Sewell, our Profeffor of Hebrew, 
*¢ and other Oriental languages, took the moft exact copy of -’ 
<6 it, that I believe was ever taken, as large as the original, and 
“¢ which is now depofited in our Mufeum. A copy of this, re- 
*¢ duced by Mr. Sewell, I have now the honour of fending to 
«‘ you, through Mr. Barnard’s hands, to be prefented to the 
*¢ Royal Society, if you think proper. I with the learned gen- 
*¢ tlemen of that Society may be able to throw any light upon 
‘it, or difcover any fimilarity between thefe and any other 
‘* known characters or hieroglyphics, There feem to be in it 
‘¢ four human figures, though very rudely executed. Thofe 
‘¢ on the left hand have fome appearance of a woman and a 
“child by her. Thofe on the right are nearly of a bignefs ; 
«¢ on the lower fide, near the middle, there feems to be fome 
“¢ refemblance of a quadruped with horns ; none of thefe things 
“¢ appear in the copy in the Philofophical TranfaGtions, N° 339+ 
*¢ Whether this was defigned by the Indians as a memorial of 
6¢ any remarkable event, or was a mere lufus at their leifure 
| + hours, 
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« hours, of which they have a great number, I cannot pretend 
‘to fay. °*Tis certain it was done before the Englith fettled in 
“* this country.” 

Such are the different accounts that have been exhibited in 
this country of this American infcription. When I firft faw 
it in M, Gebelin’s book, I own I could conceive of it as nothing 
~ more than the rude {crawls of fome of the Indian tribes, com- 
memorating their engagements, their marches, or their hunt- 
_ Ang parties, fuch as are to be feen in different accounts of thefe 
nations, and very lately exhibited to this Society by a worthy 
member of it [d]. And I was happy to find this notion coin- 
cided with Mr. Winthrop’s ideas on the fubject, as given in 
the conclufion of his letter. 

_Itis upon this fuppofition only that I can account for the 
little or no attention that has hitherto been paid in this country 
to this fuppofed memorial of antient times in North America, 
after having been exhibited, at diftant periods, no le{s than three 
times to the Royal and Antiquarian Societies in this metropolis. 

The Literati of that part of the world certainly did their 
parts in fending repeated accounts and exhibitions of it to the 
Literati here; who, upon a fuppofition cf its being the work 
of the Indians, might probably conclude that the interpretation 
would be beft made upon the fpot by thofe who had better 
‘opportunities of converfing with and knowing the people who 
feemed to have the beft claim to its fabrication. 

Some conjectures as to its origin we find ftated in the letter 
which accompanied the copy of the infcription fent from 
America to M. Gebelin; from which it appears that this copy 
was from the fame original draught. from which Mr. Win- 
throp’s copy, fent to Mr. Hollis, and now exhibited [e], was 

[¢| See in the fixth volume of the Archeologia, p. 159, ‘“* Obfervations oa 
“the Indian Method of Pigture Writing, by William Bray, Efq.” 

[e] Plate XIX. fig. 1. 


WOls Valls Qq taken. 
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taken. ‘This draught was made September 13, 1768, by Mefirs.. 
Stepken Sewell, and. Thomas Darnforth, affifted by Mefirs.. 
William Baylis, Seth Williams,. and David Cobb. 


In the letter to M. Gebelin, accompanying this copy, it is 
faid—-« The convenience of the road, and the facility of na- — 
“< vioating the river to this place, give reafon to fome to fup- 
‘¢ pofe it the work of. the Phoenicians, driven hither from the: 
<¢ European coafts;. others fuppofe it is rather an hieroglyphic: 
é¢‘infcription than alphabetic characters, and that therefore it 
‘¢ may be the work of the Chinefe or Japanefe.” 

The hint given in the former paragraph of a Phoenician: 
origin was not loft upon M. Gebelin. When:he received it,. 
he was engaged in that part of his work which led him to 
prove that the Pheenicians had,. in their early voyages,. vifited 
all parts of the globe. He therefore falls into raptures on re- 
ceiving this additional proof and fupport of his fyftem. ‘To 
ufe his own expreffions [f]: ‘* It feemed to have come exprefs 
“ from that part of the globe, to confirm his notions of the 
‘¢ very early communications. that: fubfifted between the old 


[7] ‘* I femble arriver du nouveau monde tout exprés pour confirmer nos- 
** vues fur ’ancienne communication de l’ancien et dunouveau monde. Nous: 
** Pavons fait graver avec la plus grande exactitude; ony verra de la maniere la. 
** plus vraisemblable, nous dirions prefqu’ evidente, que c’eft un monument. 
** Phénicien, et fans doute Carthaginois, divisé en trois {cénes, une pafsée, 
‘*une prefente, une future. 

‘< La prefente, fur le devant du tableau, defigne une alliance entre les .peuples: 
‘* Américains et la nation etrangere. La {cine pafsée reprefente ces etrangers 
“* comme venant d’un pays riche et induftrieux et comme aie été amenés avec. 
& Ie plus grand fuccés par un vent du nord. 

“¢ Les fymboles et les caracteres alphabétiques de ce monument fe réuniffent — 
-** pour prouver que ces font des Carthaginois ; et puis en reflechiffant un peu,. 
‘*on n’eft pas plus etonné de voir ce peuple dans ces contrees,.que d’y trouver 
<‘ des Iffandois et des Gallois aux x* et xi¢ Siecles, es Colomb a xv°.”? Di/cours 
Preliminaire, p. 13. vol. VIII. 

4. 6¢ and: 
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*¢ and the new world. You fee (continues he) on a bare in- 
‘¢ fpeftion of this monument, the moft probable, I had almoft 
‘¢ faid the moft evident marks of its being Pheenician, and, 
‘¢ without doubt, Carthaginian, divided into three fcenes, patt, 
“¢ prefent, and to come.” ‘The middle, or principal, part of 
‘« the pi@ure exhibits an alliance between the Americans and 
“‘ newly-arrived ftrangers. The paft {cene, which is on the 
“right, reprefents thefe ftrangers as coming from a far coun- 
“try, fruitful and cultivated, by favour of a north wind. 
‘¢ The third divifion to the left exhibits the ftrangers confulting 
«¢ an oracle for their profperous return.” 


Whoever withes to fee all this, more in detail, may confult the 
eighth volume of M. Gebelin’s Monde Primitif [¢}. 

A learned member of this Society, Colonel Vallancey, has 
{tarted an idea concerning the origin of this infcription, which 
feems to carry a greater air of probability, that it was not 
made either by the. Phoenicians or Carthaginians, but that it 
has a great refemblance to fome of thofe found on rocks in 
Tartary and Siberia, which are defcribed and figured by Strah- 
lenbergh, in his Defcription of the Northern and Eaftern coatts of 
Europe and Afia ; [4] that it was probably, therefore, the work of 
the fame race of people who formerly pefleffed thofe countries, 
and paffed from thence to the great continent of America. 

The Colonel having in his memoir referred to an infcribed 
ftone found at a confiderable diftance in the interior parts of 
North America, it may not be amifs to give the hiftory of it 
as exhibited by Mr. Kalm, in the third volume of-his Travels 
into North America, p. 123. 3 


fe] P. 57, and 561. M. Gebelin’s engraved copy of the infcription agrees 
pretty exaGtly with No. 1. pl. XIX. It would fcarce be fuppofed he could be 
ferious in the explanation he has given of it, by any one that did not confider 
how far a man may be carried by attachment to a fyftem. 


[h] See pl. XIX. fig. 2. 
Qq2 «¢ Some 
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‘* Some years before I came into Canada, the then governor- 

‘‘ general, Chevalier de Beaucharnois, gave M, de Verandrier an 
“¢ order to go from Canada, with a number of people, on an ex- 
‘* pedition acrofs North America to the South Sea, in order to 
‘“* examine how far thefe two places are diftant from each other, 
** and to find out what advantages might accrue to Canada or 
“¢ Louifiana, from a eommunication with that ocean. ‘They 
‘¢ fetout on horfeback from Montreal, and went as much due 
‘© weft as they could on account of the lakes, rivers, and moun- 
« tains, which fall in their way. As they came far inthe coun-' 
‘try, beyond many nations, they fometimes met with large 
« tracts of land, free from wood, but covered with a kind of 
‘¢ very tall grafs, for the {pace of fome days journey. Many of 
“« thefe fields were every where covered with furrows, asif they 
«had been ploughed and fown formerly. It is to be obferved 
‘* that the nations, which nosv inhabit North America, could’ 
«not cultivate the land in this manner, becaufe they never made 
«« ufe of horfcs, oxen, ploughs, or any inftrument of bufbandry, 
‘nor had they ever feen a plough before the Europeans came to 
“them. When they came far to the Weft, where, to the beft 
‘of their knowledge, no Fvenchman or European had ever been, 
« they found in ove place in the woods, and again on a large 
“plain, great pillars of ftene leaning upon each other, The 
«* pillars confifted of one fingle ftone each ; and the Frenchmen 
“ could not but fuppofe that they had been erected by human. 
‘hands. Sometimes they have found fuch ftones laid upon 
‘@ one another, and, as it were, formed into-a wall. In fome 
‘© of thofe places where they found fuch ftones, they could not 
«« find any other forts of ftones.. They have not been able to 
‘“‘ difcover any characters or writing upon any of thefe ftones, 
«though they have made a very careful fearch afterthem. At 
 Jaft they met with alarge fione hike a pillar; and in ita fmalk 
“¢ {tone 
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«« ftone was fixed, which was covered on both fides with un- 
‘¢ known characters. This ftone, which was about a foot of 
«¢ French meafure in length, and between four and five inches 
«‘ broad, they broke loofe and carried to’ Canada with them, 
‘““whence it was fent to France to the fecretary of ftate, 
«the Count de Maurepas. What became of it afterwards is 
‘¢unknown to them, but they think it is yet preferved in his 
<¢ colle€tion. Several of the Jefuits, who have feen.and handled 
‘this ftone in Canada, unanimoufly affirm, that the letters 
“on it are the fame with thofe which, in the books contain= 
“ing accounts of Yataria, are called Tatarian characters ; 
«¢ and that, on eomparing both together, they found them 
“perfectly alike. All that the Indians could fay of thefe 
«¢ ftones was, that they had been in thofe places fince time 
‘immemorial. The places where the pillars ftood, were near 
«‘ nine hundred French miles weftward of Montreal.” 

The above extract certainly deferves the attention of every 
fearcher into remote antiquity, and is favourable to the opi- 
nions of thofe who confider the Narraganfet infcription as 
fomething better than the rude fcrawl of modern Indians, 
Though I have, myfelf, no better conjecture to offer, yet, if 
the different copies and accounts of it which I have been able’ 
to collect fhall enable any perfon to throw any new light on 
fo obfcure a fubject, I fhall think the attention I have paid to it 
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XXVI. Od/ereations on the American Infeription. By 
Colonel Charles Vallancey, F. 4. 5. 


Read Febrtary 95 1786. is 


r-YNHE attention of the Society has been lately much taken 

up with the explanation given by M. Gebelin of the 
Taunton infcription in New England.) That ‘French author 
being inclined to afcribe the infcription on the rock to Phoe- 
nicians or Carthaginians, I beg leave to offer a few obfervations 
thereon. . 

The drawing of the-infcription fent to M. Gebelin was taken: 
by Dr. Greenwood in the year 1730. The rock, fituated at 
the water edge, was then much.decayed. « I traced,” fays the 
Doétor, “¢ with chalk, all fuch places I: deheved were really 
‘‘indentures; and paffed over many, which did not feem to have 
«« been originally indented; and J muft take notice, that the 
«< fioures are not all fo well defined as I have expreffed them. 
«© Time has gradually impaired them; and an old man of the 
«< town told me, he remembered them more perfect.” 

Doétor Greenwood’s drawing contains three human figures, 
two on the right hand, and one on the left ; and from theée, 
M. Gebelin, fkilled in the hieroglyphics of the ancients, and 
much addiéted to fymbolical and allegorical explanations, has 
made out a debarkation of the Phoenicans, and a facrifice to the 
gods of the fea. : 

I am confident, Dr. Greenwood’s account did not accom- 
pany the drawing, or M. Gebelin would not have hazarded an 
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explanation fo repugnant to all hiftory. Many letters pafled 
between me and Gebelin on this fubje&; at length he acknow-- 
edged his doubts ; in fhort, tacitly gave up the point.. 

As a member of the Philofophic Society of Philadelphia, and: 
of the learned body here prefent, I could not’ reft fatisfied till. 
LT had obtained further information of this: "Faunton infcription ; 
and I have the pleafure of laying before the Society a fac 
fimile copy of the infcription, taken before the ftone was im-- 
paired or injured, exactly half a century prior to Dr. Green- 
wood’s drawing. This was made by the Rev. Mr..Danforth, - 
in the year 1680. Pl. XVIII. N° 3. 

In this drawing there are no human figures; or any: sate 
that could poflibly lead M. Gebelin to the explanation he has: 
given. It is evidently an infcription free from hieroglyphics. 

- The only defcription that accompanies Mr. Danforth’s draw-- 

ing is-this :. ** There is a tradition among{t the oldeft Indians,. 
«that there came a woodén houfe, and men. of another coun-. 
‘try in it,, fwimming up the river foonet,.as the Taunton 
«was then called,’ who fought the Indians with mighty fuc-- 
s¢ cefs.” .'This may. refer to-the arrival of the Englith, and 
not to Pheenicians: it is highly improbable, that a people, who- 
can give no account of their own origin, fhould, by tradition, 
be able to relate a tranfaction of fo early a date as the time of 
the exiftence of the Phoenicians. But Dr. Greenwood thinks 
this tradition is fufficient to.fhew the monument was efteemed | 
not only very-antique, but of a different natnre. from. any. of 
theirs, 

I muft confefs myfelf of opinion, that this monument, or in-- 
fcription, was the work. of a race of people who arrived ‘on. 
this great continent prior to the prefent race of Indian favages $. 
and I have fomewhere read of an obelifk and infcription having 
been difcovered many days journey N. W. of Quebec: .the: 

country. 
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‘country was unpeopled: marks of the plough were to be 
feen; and the ftone, containing the infcription, happened to be’ 
loofe, and was brought to Quebec by thefe French itinerants, 
and, it is faid, tranfmitted to the French minifter [a]. 

The infcription made by a prieftefs of the Michmae Indians, 
in prefence of Judge Spry and his fifter, at Halifax, copied in 
the Minutes of the Society, November 20, 1766, is another 
inftance, that letters or characters did once flourifh with this 
people. The French Mifhonaries may aflume to themfelves 
the honour of teaching the Michmacs that character; but who- 
ever attentively infpects it, will readily perceive, that they 
would have invented one more applicable to the fuperftitious 
religion thefe good Miffionaries were endeavouring to eftablith, 
and that there is a medium between hieroglyphics and cha- 
racers in the Michmac infcription. 

In the controverfy with Monf. Gebelin, he obferved to me, 
‘* You have proved the Algonkin language of America (now 
«© almoft loft) to have been the fame with the old Scytho-Irith, 
‘¢and //at you have proved to be Punic; ergd the Punic and 
«the Algonkin were the fame.’ This argument is futile and 
puerile. 

The ancient Ivifh, I do apprehend, were defcended of the old 
Scythians of Armenia, who extended themfelves eaftward to 
Thibet, and north weftward to Siberia ; and I do imagine they 
may have-croffed over to America from Kamtchatka. The dif- 
coveries -of our countryman Captain. Cook, and the. conver- 
fation J have had with Captain King and others, who were 
in thefe parts, have confirmed my opinion in this matter [4]. 

a 

[a] See before, p. 299. 

[4] Crett done encore Ja poftérit8 de Japhet, qui nom conterte de fon ancien 
extenfion, dans des fhecles plus récens s’eft allée planter fur les cotes d’ Afrique, 
dans l dmerique, et de la jufques dans le fond de l’Afia: de forte qu’on la voit 

actuellement 
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If the original inhabitants of America had the ufe of fuch’a 
character as reprefented by the Rev. Mr. Danforth, and if thefe 
aborigines came from Siberia to that great continent, the na- 
tural inference is, that, in Siberia, we may expect to find fimilar 
monuments, 

The learned Strahlenburg traverfed moft parts of Siberia; and 
he gives us an account of feveral infcriptions to be met with 
in that country. Some he had heard of, and others he had feen, 
and has favoured the publick with drawings of them. 

From thefe I have fele&ed one [7], which, in my humble 
opinion, bears fo {trong a refemblance of the New England in- 
{cription [4], there can be little doubt of their being written by 
the fame people. Thefe are alfo written on perpendicular rocks, 
forming the banks of rivers; a ftrong inftance of that people 
having been navigators. 

All the infcriptions in Siberia were not made by the original 
inhabitants of that country, if we may credit Monf. La Croix. 
In his Hiftory of Timur Bec, tom. II. he fays, «¢ The great 
«¢ ‘Tamerlane purfued his march through Siberia, over the river 
¢¢ Irtith as far as Bucharia; and there the generals ftopt fome 
6 days, crofling the river frequently, to engrave their arms and 
*¢ cyphers on the pines of the woods.” 

In another place, he fays, «¢ Timur halted near the river 


ee Jenifei, one whole day, and commanded his foldiers to raife . 


«¢ an obelifk of rude ftones, which in an inftant appeared as a 
‘¢ minaret, or tower: on this, able engravers marked the date 


actuellement établie dans les quatre parties du monde a Ja fois. Si les monumens, 

qw ils ont laifsées, fe trouvent plus entiers en certains lieux qu’en d’autres, c’eft 

par une conféquence neceffaire dans ceux qui ont. €té moins expofes aux ravages 

des nations deftru€trices, aux guerres fatales, et aux autres révolutions (Dif 

fertation addreflée aux Académies fcavantes de l’Europe, fur les Brigantes, p. 90.) 
fz} PLARIX. Ns. fe] Pl. XVILE N° 
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‘¢of the year, and the day that Timur penetrated thus 
Sitar 2 

Strahlenburg fays, he had heard there was fuch an obelifk: 
and an infcription ftill exifting on Mount Itick, between the: 
rivers I{chim and Irtifch, but could get no account of the: na-: 
ture of the characters. - 

The infcriptions, here given from that author, were: taken: 
from places far remote from Timur’s progrefs in that country. 

Much information on this fubje€t may be expe&ted from the: 
diligent refearches now making in Siberia, by order-of the: Em- 
prefs of Ruffia; and, till the publication of thefe difcoveries,: 
we muft poftpone all further conjectures on thefe infcriptions. 

I therefore conclude, that the Taunton infcription was not 
made either by Phoenicians or Carthaginians, as M. Gebelin 
has afferted, but by the fame race of people, who formerly 
pofleffed Siberia, and paffed from hence to. the great continent 
of America; and that thefe were.a lettered people, and fkilled 
in all the fctences of thofe ages, but have been moftly deftroyed, 
in the northern part of America, by great hords of rambling 
Tartars, who followed them, and now form the favage Indians; 
and that many of the original people.are to be found.in South 
America. 


CHARLES VALLAN NCEY. 
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XXVIL Obfervations on the Barberini Vafe. By 
John Glen King, D.D. <Addreffed to the Earl 
of Leicefter, Prefident of the Society of Antiquaries. 


Read Nov. jo, 1786. 


‘My Lorp, 


Y TAKE -the liberty to fend your Lordthip the thoughts 

which have occurred to me on feeing the famous Ro- 
man urn, called the Barberini Vafe, in the colle€tion of the 
date .duchefs dowager of Portland. I fhould have had the ho- 
Nour of fending this account many months ago, if I could 
-have procured a tolerable drawing of it; or the engraving made 
from it by Bartolozzi, after the celebrated Cypriani’s drawing. 
Indeed, two fuch artifts as thofe only could do juftice to fo ad- 
-mirable an original. 

This beautiful urn was found in the tomb of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, and his mother Mamza. It formerly be- 
longed to the Barberini cabinet, and is defcribed in that col- 
Jetion; and thence was called the Barberini Vafe. It is de- 
{cribed, alfo, by Montfaucon [a], who has given a plate of it; 
but that learned author, who, perhaps had not feen the ori- 
ginal, is miftaken in almoft every thing, little as it is, that he 
advances upon it. He fays ‘the Vafe is of one precious ftone, ~ 
adorned with figures in bafs relief, of excellent workmanthip. 


[a] Antiq. Expliquée, Tom. V. pl. 6. 
1 ie The 
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‘The figures are indeed excellent ; but the vafe is evidently glafs, 
or compofition, of a deep blue, or violet colour, and the figures 
white. The ftory it reprefents, fays he, is all myfterious ; he 
fuppofés it to be Leda with the {wan; and wonders what re- 
Jation it has to the afhes of Alexander Severus. _, 


This attempt of Montfaucon to explain the fubje&t of this. 
curious piece of antiquity, was confefledly unfatisfa&ory to him- 
felf, and grounded only on conjecture. There is no infcription 
upon the Vafe to afcertain the perfon for whom it was de-- 
figned; yet the circumftance of its having been difcovered in 
the tomb of Alexander Severus leads us to determine that it 
belonged to him or to his mother. I hope therefore it will 
not be prefumptuous if I hazard'my conjeCture upon it, which 
is, that it is the urn of the emprefs Mameea, reprefenting her 
death, and the birth of her fon Alexander Severus. 


Perhaps it may be neceflary to premife fome confiderations 
with regard to the works of the ancient artifts, particularly: 
in {culpture, and to prove that in the execution of their de- 
figns, though they often grouped figures to reprefent fome hif- 
torical fat, or-poetical fable, yet they frequently did not attend 
to perfpective, nor endeavour to attain it, and difregarded the 
unity of action, time, and place. 


a 


This is the juft obfervation of a moft ingenious and learned 
modern artift of France [6], who has written a tranflation of 
the 34, 35, and 36 books of Pliny’s Natural Hiftory, 
wherein he treats particularly of the fine arts of the ancients, 
The tranflation is accompanied with notes, containing many 


[4] M. Falconet, who was engaged by the prefent emprefs of Ruffia to make 
the equeftrian ftatue fhe ere&ted to Peter the Great. The tranflation here men- 
tioned was printed for Monnier, at the Hague, 1773, in two vols. 8vo. but 
is extremely fcarce. I believe the author took back moft of the copies him- 
felf, intending to give a new and more correét edition. 


curious 
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J 
curious and fhrewd obfervations on the fubje@. In one of his 

notes [c] he fays, ** I fhall take this opportunity to make fome 

remarks on the compofition of fome ancient bas reliefs, of 
which I do not find any of our writers on the fine arts have. 
{poken. 

«“ No artift, no connoifleur, no antiquary, is ignorant of 
the works I am going to mention; but it is neceflary to un- 
deceive many perfons who have read, or heard, that the an=- 
cients are our mafters in every thing. It is neceflary to prove 
to them, that this rule, like all others, is not. without excep=- 
tion: to which purpofe I fhall point out the ridicule circume 
ftances in two or three of their performances. © 

<¢ In one, Ceres is reprefented “with a torch in her hand, . 
feeking her daughter Proferpine, whom, at two fteps diftance, . 
Pluto is carrying off, and going to place in his little car, con- 
ducted by Mercury; the horfes are already on a full gallop,. 
though this commodious carriage is ftill empty ; and they are 
hurrying the equipage through the infernal regions, where 
Pluto, feated on his throne, a few inches diftant, complains, 
as they fay, to Mercury, that he is the only God who is uns. 
married. Nymphs, Naiads, Minerva,. Diana, Venus, are not 
omitted: and it is curious to fee them all jumbled together to: 
add ftill more to the incoherence of the compofition ; for they 
all ftand on the fame plan. ‘This piece is in the Mazarini pa-- 
lace at Rome. 

« In another bas relief you fee Minerva ordering Perfeus to : 
deliver Andromeda: and at the other end of the piece, you fee: 
Perfeus again in the act of delivering her: inthe middle, be- - 
tween thefe two Perfeus’s, you may have the pleafure of fee-- 
ing the birth of Venus rifing out of the fea: her bofom :and 


[c] Hittoire Naturelle de Pline, Liv. XXXVI. p.14. ni6. 
a her = 
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her fize thew her to be full-grown, but gods and goddefies come 
into the world ready drefled. Two Tritons-carry the mother 
of the loves ona fhell, as the Roman foldiers carried the em- 
peror on a fhield:.a very.ingenious idea to exprefs.the em- 
pire of Venus in the univerfe; but two Cupids, much larger 
than their. mother, finifh and fpoil the whole; each of them 
riding very commodioufly on the tail of a Triton. Thefe three 
fubjeéts, Perfeus going to deliver Andromeda, Venus carried on 
a.conch, and Perfeus actually delivering Andromeda, are like- 
wife on the fame plan or ground, and all the figures touch. 
This work is in the palace Mattei.” 
He mentions another, and many others might be added. 
‘¢ Obferve,” continues Mr. Falconet, “* I am not now {fpeak- 
ing of the execution, which is really excellent, in thefe mifer- 
able compofitions. If a modern {culptor fhould produce a per- 
formance like this, however we might admire the work, we 
fhould certainly confign the artift to Bedlam. The age, no 
doubt, is enlightened, and thofe who judge our works think 
themfelves enlightened alfo: for this reafon a thoufand people 
will tell you, becaufe.they have heard others fay it, you muft 
make bas reliefs like the antique. Begin firft by underftanding 
the antique, and then you will know how far it is proper to 
follow them; and you will ceafe to praife, without judgement 
and without diftin@tion, works which you would.efteem defpicable 
if they were modern: you will then feel that true criticifm, though 
bold, is not fatire; that that ferves to throw light on its fub- 
ject, where praife beftowed at random, and confequently often 
falfe, leaves only the darknefs of ignorance.” 

This long paflage I have quoted cannot fail to have its 
weight, from the folid reafons on which it is grounded, and 
from the authority of the writer, aman of acknowledged ta- 
Jents, who is {peaking on a fubjeé&t which was the ftudy and 

bufinefs 
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bufinefs of his life. Having therefore premifed thefe remarks, 
we may fee how they apply to the precious relick we are con- 
fidering ; which will be found to have the beauties and defects 
fo frequently united in the works of the ancient artifts. We 
have certainly two diftin& ftories. In one there feems an al~ 
lufion to. the birth of Alexander the Great, under which is ty- 
pified the birth of Alexander Severus.:. Jupiter is reprefented 
contemplating the charms of Olympias; no one can doubt of 
the figure of Jupiter, who has been the leaft converfant in an- 
tique gems or coins; -at the fame inftant, you fee the figure of 
a-ferpent, or dragon, with Olympias, under which form Ju- 
piter is fabled to have begotten Alexander the Great; his 
paffion for her is reprefented by the little.Cupid, holding his 
bow, flying over the female figure reclined on the ground, 
which is probably intended to reprefent Mamea-delivered of _ 
her fon, ftanding by her as full-grown figure, and holding 
her hand: for the artift endeavours to exhibit two different pe- 
riods of time at the fame inftant, the birth of the emperor, in- 
timated perhaps by the mantle in his hand,.and his ftate- of’ 
manhood. 
.. . Fhe -writer [2] of the life of Alexander Severus will furnifh: 
us with many circumftances to corroborate this conjecture. 
The day of his birth, fays that hiftorian, was the fame with 
the day of the death of Alexander the Great, in whofe temple 
his mother was delivered of him, arid whofe name therefore he ~ 
took from thence: his nurfe’ was of the name of Olympias, 
and the mother of Alexander the Great was of the fame; his 
fofter-father was a countryman of the name of Philip, and the 
father of Alexander the Great was the fame. We are told, . 
alfo, of his attachment to the name of Alexander; when the - 
fenate, on his acceffion to the empire, intreated him to aflume ~ 


[7] AZlius Lampridius. Hift. Auguft. Scripter. 
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the name of Antoninus, he perfifted in refufing it againft all 
their importunity, as he did in refufing the title of” Great, which 
they would have added to Alexander. We may hence, how- 
ever, fairly infer that the poets and artifts of thofe days would 
readily avail themfelves of this topic of praife, in their eulo- 
giums upon him, and flatteries to him, And fuch feems to be 
‘intended in this bafs relief: the fcene of the temple is marked 
by the archite€ture behind the figure of Alexander, though 
his head, through the errors in perfpe€tive, is as high as the 
columns of the temple. Inthe back ground, if there be any 
-dittin€tion of ground, are two trees, probably alluding to-a 
circumftance mentioned by Lampridius among the omens of 
Alexander’s future reign, and therefore a popular belief in thofe 
times: a laurel, fays Lampridius, in his father’s garden, which 
was fet by the fide of a peach, in one year had overtopped the 
peach: the peach being ma/um Perficum, thofe, who pretended 
to augury, faid this was an omen he {fhould one day conquer 
the Perfians. One of thefe trees, we may obferve, has the 
Jaurel leaf, and has the appearance of being much more flou- 
rifhing than the other, which is almoft a naked trunk. 

Thus much I have hazarded as to the fubje&t of one part of 
‘this ftoried urn. Whether T am right or not, in this conjec- 
ture, the artift, moft undoubtedly, had fome meaning well un- 
derftood in his days; but, I am perfuaded, many of the faults 
and abfurdities in the execution, fuch as want of unity of time, 
and want of perfpective, will remain the fame, whatever his 
meaning was: and therefore they ought not to be objected te 
the explication here given. 

The other tablet feems more confiftent as to time, if it re- 
prefents the death of Mamza, penipee by the expiring torch 
the female figure reclined holds in her hand. I am entirely at 
2 Jofs to divine what fhe or either of the other figures in this 


com- 
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compartment are placed upon: poffibly the artift had fome 
meaning even in that, as a hewn ftone feems falling at the feet 
of the middle figure. The man fitting at her feet, and hold- 
ing a mantle, feems to be the emperor her fon; for we fee the 
laurel tree again behind them, one of the branches now wi- 
thered ; the building on which he fits, for fuch it feems to 
‘be, may reprefent a bath, the baths he built being reckoned 
among his moft magnificent works; they were of porphyry and 
Lacedemonian marble [e], and are preferved on one of his coins, 
The beautiful figure on the other fide, leaning on a bafta pura, 
or ftaff of a fpear, feems an allegorical figure, perhaps to repre- 
fent conftancy ; though I have nofimilar reprefentation of that 
virtue to adduce. See feems feated on an artificial rock, and I 
took my idea from the firmnefs vifible in the whole form, and 
the vigour of the arm preffed on the ftone upon which the fits; 
it called to my memory Milton’s defcription of the confidence 
virtue infpires, 

Yes, and keep it ftill, 

Lean on it fafely. 


This I hold firm, 
Virtue may be affailed, but never hurt. 


— If this fail, 
The pillar’d firmament is rottennefs, 
And earth’s bafe built on ftubble. Comus. 


As to the figure, at the bottom of the vafe, in the Phry- 
gian cap, which fomewhat refembles Harpocrates, I fhall only 
obferve that it appears of different work from the fides; it is 
evidently on a larger fcale, and is not of one piece with the 
reft of the urn, but faftened to it with a cement, as any one 


See 


{¢} Lampridius, 
Vou. VII. S53 may 
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may difcern by examining the original ; it feems alfo to have 
been a piece of a larger work. 

According to Lampridius, Alexander and his mother were 
murdered, at the fame time, by the machinations of Maximinus.- 
They were however afterwards univerfally lamented by the 
foldiers, by the fenate, and by the people; they were both 
deified, and had a magnificent fepulchre at Rome, in which, as 
has been faid, this vafe was found. ‘The work on it is a proof 
of the abilities of the artifts of that time, as are alfo the coins- 
of the reign of that emperor, which are very fine. It is cer- 
tain, he was well educated and accomplifhed ;.and being himfelf 
a judge in painting, fculpture, and architecture, he was moft 
probably a great encourager of the arts; for this reafon, I fhould: 
not give this piece a higher antiquity than his reign. 

If the conjecture here advanced be right as to this being the 
urn of Mamoea, it may farther be confidered as very obvious, 
that the birth of her fon, from whom fhe derived the {fplen- 
dour of her life, fhould be reprefented on it, as the glory of his 
reign was fo much owing to her. She preferved him from the 
attempts of Heliogabalus to deftroy him, and brought him up 
with the greateft care, engaging fuch perfons only to inftrué& 
him as were diftinguifhed by their probity as well as learning ; 
not allowing any one to come near him, who had been con- 
nected with his debauched predeceffor, or whom the fufpected 
capable of corrupting his morals. - 

Permit me to add, when I was lately favoured with a fight 
of this vafe, being feck with the beauty of its exquifite work 
manfhip, of which I could form no idea from the plate in 
Montfaucon, I wifhed to decypher it: and the thought which 
foon occurred to me, I fancied confirmed the more I examined 
the hiftory of Alexander’s life, by the feveral authors who have 

k) written 
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written about him, but efpecially by A®lius Lampridius, the 
moft copious of any that are come down to us. 

r worthy fecretary, Mr. Norris, who always expreffes a 
readinefs to oblige, has fhewn me an ingenious conjecture of 
one of our members on the fubject of this urn, which had been 
read to the Society : as I had not feen or known of that before 
I had finifhed this, I could have no intention of oppofing mine 
to his explication: and, therefore, I truft to that gentleman’s 
candour, that he will not be offended atmy offering this attempt 
towards a folution of that enigma. ‘Thislearned Society would, 
I doubt not, be glad to fee a fatisfattory account of that curious 
piece of antiquity; and, I am fure, I fhall be happy to fee any 
other more fuccefsful than mydfelf in explaining it. 

I have the honour to be, with the greateft refpe&, my lord, 
your lordfhip’s moft humble, and moft obedient fervant, 


J. G KING, 


Sesre | XXVIIL 
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XXXVI. Ax Effay on the elegant ornamental Cameos 
of the Barberini Vafe, with a View to an Explana- 
tion of them, and their reference to Hliftory. By 
Charles Marfh, E/7. F.A.8. Addreffed to ihe Rev. 


Mr. Norris, Secretary. 


Read May 13, 1784. 


DEAR SiR, 

HE Barberini Vafe being at prefent the ela of much 

fpeculation, I requeft the favour of you to lay before the 
Society fome conje€tures which have amufed me refpecting fe-. 
veral traits of hiftory apparently fketched in the exquifite Ca- 
meos on that elegant piece of workmanfhip. ‘They are offered 
entirely fubje& to correction, and better interpretation. It feems 
to me, where hiftory is concerned, to be very fair to have re- 
courfe to it for the explanation of any piece of art which may 
be of modern difcovery. I learn that this vafe was found within 
a fepulchral monument in the Monte del Grano at Rome ac- 
cording to the words of the hiftorian, who fays, of Alexander 
Severus, Rome fepulchrum amplifimum meruit. 1 thall only add, 
that, among the figures reprefented by Bartoli as extant on 
one of the fides of the grand Sarcophagus, is one whofe head 
and manner perfectly refembles the Jupiter or Guardian Genius, 
which, in the vafe, is contemplating the event of Alexander 
Severus’s exiftence. Iam, with great refpect, your moft obedient 


and moft humble fervant, 
CHARLES MARSH. 


De 
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De Anaglyphis, elegantibus Vafis Barberini ormamentis, 
explicandis, et ad Hifloriam referendis, Tentamen. 


DMIRABILE iftud Vas € Mufeo Barberino nuper ad nos- 
advectum, eleganti materie, arte exquifita, quacunque fit 
materies, aut cujuflibet artificis [a] opus fit, evi fcilicet mul- 
tum dubitati, mihi videtur fparfa hiftoria bene notz lineamenta: 
in fe, fatyrico more adumbrata, continere. Utdt paucule fint 
figure, multum eft inventionis; et fi conjeCturam liceat preri- 
pere, crediderim duas illic quafi fcenas non oculis folum fed 
menti etiam exhiberi. Minoribus fortaffle adminiculis ratio hec 
omnis niti videatur. Ad minima velim ornamenta primum 
advertatur animus é re ipfa fuccrefcentia, ad columnam, ar- 
chitecturam, furculos five lauri, feu oliva, five Perfici ramuf- 
culos, ad faces aliorf{um verfas, ad tabellas, ad puerum denique: 
alatum, ac ferpentem. Rem quamlibet loco fuo pofitam expen- 
das. Larvas item quibus due fcene feparantur vide. De ima- 
gine ad imum vafis fefe efferenti [4], alieni prorfus artificii atque 
aliunde fumpta, nihil opus eft dicere. Quid autem aliud inter 
heec omnia comperies, quam breves vere hiftoriz notas ac par- 
ticulas perlucentes: quas, fi non penitus teCte fuerint, at verd- 
non ab omnibus primo digito attingendas invenies. Marium [e]} 
{ctlicet aut Archilocum quendam cum Lampridio Foctari, aut 
Satyram cum hiftoria ludere, tandem agnoveris. 
Erat quidem apud nos, annos abhine fere rauculos, artifex 
(qualis ille Hogarth, ab omnibus lugendus (d],) taliartificio haud’ 
mate aptus: qui, fi cum auctore quodam amaro conjuraverat,. et 


[4] Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 24. 25., 
[| Auétore G. Hamilton Milte. 
fc] Spartian, Heliogab. 11. 30. 

3 


[d] Ob. A. D. 1764, 
Opus 
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opus fufceperat quod Imperatorem luxuriofum, vitiis deditum 
omnin6 turpiffimis, und folim parvuld-tabella laceraret, virtu- 
tibus ornatum alium ibidem: collaudaret, fimplicitate adeo egre- 
gid fimul fibi prafcripta ut non, nifi fex aut feptem figuris ad 
vivum delineatis tota involveretur fabula; hoc, inquam, fi pree- 
ceptum fuerat atque.propofitum, haud {cio an aliter prodiiffet 
pictura ab illo data; poftquam enim bene concepta fuerint, dif- 
pofitio, partes, exitus, talis fortaffe fuiffet pi€turee modus. 

Quafi in folio fupra alios imminenti, columné ftantis imperii 
quadrata ad tergum pofita, fedet Heliogabalus corpore diffoluto, 
vette difcin@a, parte autem corporis turpiffima,, (erubefcat faneé 
vitiofus) in libidinem prompta. Ad pedes amor foemineus five 
connubialis jacet moerens, tadam modd non extinétam, manu 
languida tenens. De Augufté Paula [d], muliere pulcherrima 
ab impuro ifto rejeéta ac repudiata legimus; caufas [¢] novimus. 
-Ifte qui folium habet, foeminam obftinato fimul ac minaci 
vultu afpernatur. Ad dexteram feemine preefto eft monitrix 
immobilis, divinatio, multa animo volvens, augurali fortaffe 
‘lituo firmiter innitens, minitanti refponfum modo datura, vel ut’ 
_altera facerdos Syra, Biathanatum [/] feré pronuncians. Foe- 
minz in medio reclinis:fupra:caput, arborem diffifflam atque 
imminentem videas. «Hrftorici verba in mentem revoces, ‘*non 
Magnum [g¢], non Antoninum fe vellet vocari.” Quis? Severus. 
quis Severus? Alexander—olei diftributor, blanditiarum ac fumi 
venditorum inimicus, fomniorum et arufpicum fautor. At in 
medio ramum per fe feliciter affurgentem cernas, quafi ftirpem 
novam. ‘Tu Marcelluseris” [4] aicbat fors Preneftina. Genus 
-ac nomen a Marcianorum familia agnitum ac precipue vendi- 
catum, ‘¢ fi qua fata afpera rumpas,” fi imperantis infidias fugeris 
jam jam tibi imminentes. Tabulas amatorias ad pedes foeminz 


[2] Herodian, lib. v. c. 14. [e] Dio. C, penultimo. 
Ah J eae Heliogab, 33. [g] Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 5, 6—11, 
d. 4. 
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recubantis obferatas et intactas, five divortii libellum cum PaulA 
facti, preetermittam ; et ad majora, alteram {cilicet partem, ocu- 
los-convertam. Sub faftigio Dorico, fimplici ac venerando, in+ 
ducitur Juvenis; procerus, nudus é palaftra, athletico corpore, 
facie ac venuitate [7] egregia, mollitér a matre familie attrec-- 
tatus.. Recordemur parentum Alexandri fomnia, Mamméez pri-- 
mum, fefe Dracunculum [A] parituram. Evenit autem, apud. 
Arcenam urbem, in ipfius Alexandridelubris partus [7]. Deinde 
aliud patri fefe obtulit fomnium; alis victoriz [m] fefe in cz-. 
lum vehi. Puerum aligerum videmus, five victoriam, five amo- 
rem cum face ac pharetra, fucceffu letum, in zthera abeuntem,. 
Signum de Alexandro noftro item aliud obvenit.. Laurus [7] 
enim,. ait Lampridius, juxta Perfici arborem nata, intra annum- 
Perficum vicit. Arborem minorem videre, et arufpicum conjec-- 
turas intelligere eft. ¢ Perfze vincendi,” aicbant.—Poft tot res- 
tam bené ac feliciter conflatas, mulierem, Mammeam {cilicet,. 
quafi partu enixam, etiam atque etiam gravi et aufpicato vultu,._ 
ne dicam, czelefti, contemplatur figura plus quam humana; Jovis 
verifimiliter ; cujus fub numine, tanquam Alexandrorum Genio, 
heec omnia confieri licuit. Neque prefens {cena multim ab ea. 
abludit, ubi olim apud Olympiz concubitus, ut fertur, intereffe 
voluit imperatorum ac diviim pater. Templum vero quis pre- 
tereat? locum illum ornatiffimum ubi hec fantiora occurrunt ; 
qui per fe non obfcurits Alexandri Severt Imperatoris favorem. 
ac patrocinium videtur indicare et innuere, unde multa archi- 
teCturee Graiz opera redintegrata, et qua ab aliis incepta fue- 
rant, brevi hujufce imperii evo, elegantiflimeé perfecta tradun-- 
tur. Figurarum etiam libramine utrimque exquifito, et op- 
pofitione accurata, qua lucem fibi invicem afferunt, me percelli 
non diffiteor, eventus quidem ante actos et Alexandri tempori- 


{:] Id. 4. [4] Id. 14. [7] Id. 5. [m] Id. 14. 
[2] Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 13, 
bus: 
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bus prefentia inter fe comparans. Ad hac, nifi fallor, refpi- 
eiunt, Templum, Juvenis e Gymnafio bonarum artium pro- 
diens, Olympie matris cura et educatio defignata, cui, velut 
umbra, comes eft amor latus, refpiciens, in celum abiens: fixa 
Jovis attentio ac voluntas. Ad illa, imperii folium, imperator 
delicatulus nimis, negleéta ac defolata mulier: poftremo facroe 
rum vel divinandi miniftra eloquentiffima. : 

Vertm ut paucis res tota fimul explicita concludatur, hoc uti 
f{peculo liceat. Sit Urna Votiva, in honorem Alexandri Severi 
ficka,,- U. C, 99s, 

Cum pra luxu et in feminas odio, Heliogabalus filios [o], 
heredes aut fucceflores noluit, propitio Rome Genio, five Sue - 
premo Jove, e Mammeda matre, tanquam Olympia [9], alter 
Alexander, Heroum zmulus, Grecarum artium Patronus, Im- 
perator Severus, nafcitur, atque ab eddem educatur, 

C. M. 


Londini Cal. April, 1784. 
{o] Spartian. Heliogab. 3r. 


[p] Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 13. 
Vitreariorum &c, apud eund. 24, 25. 28. ad 31. Dion. cap. penult, 
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XXIX. Some Account of an antient Painting on Glafs. 
By the Rev. Robert Matters, B.D. F. S.A. ReGor 
of Landbeach, Cambridgefhire. 


Read December 7, 1786. 


S the notice and prefervation of fuch antiquities as relate 

to the royal families of this kingdom is one of the ob- 

jects of this Society, I take the liberty of exhibiting to it a cu- 

riofity which has lately fallen into my hands, together with 

fome obfervations I have made thereon, and fuch others as have 

been communicated to me by our worthy member Mr. Brooke, 
Somerfet herald. 

It is a reprefentation of an ancient piece of glafs, on which 
is depicted a memorable piece of hiftory of the Stewart family, 
and was difcovered by me in Cambridgefhire, and obtained from 
a defcendant of that houfe, who faid it came from an ancient 
feat of the family at Stuntney in that county, which was pulled 
down about the beginning of the prefent century. ‘The ftory 
alludes to an event which poflibly took place in the Stewart fa- 
mily fome ages ago, and which has before been treated on in 
the fourth volume of the Archaeologia by our deceafed worthy 
prefident Dr. Milles, and Mr. Brooke, to which I beg leave to 
refer, being beautifully reprefented on an elegant feal ring in 
pofleffion of Sir Richard Worfley, Bart. there engraved; and 
this glafs is a confirmation of the event, and fhews that the 
family of Stewart were defirous of perpetuating it by various 
means. 


Vot. VIII. ie oe The 
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The fize of the glafs is nine inches and a quarter by fix and 

a half, upon which are well painted in proper colours the fame 
figures as on Sir Richard Worfley’s feal ring before mentioned, 
the knight having a fhield, and ftaff raguled. He is dreffed in 
mail, but here his helmet has a gardevifure over the face; the 
whole within a treffure fleury and counterfleury, .and feems to 
make a much better figure than the other, being upon a larger 
{cale. This hiftory is furrounded with a bordure, making toge- 
ther feventeen inches and a half by eleven; and the part at bot- 
tom is three inches and a half deep, on which is reprefented a 
figure of Banquo, but much mutilated, fitting on the ground 
leaning with his right elbow on his helmet, which, with his 
gauntlets lye by him: from his loins iflues a tree which runs 
up the bordure on his right fide, 1s continued over the top, and 
down on the left fide. On the branches of this tree are fifteen 
{mall half-length figures in armour, holding their fhields of 
arms in their left hands, and warlike inftruments in.the right, 
in the following order: 1 Fleanchus, 2 Walterus, 3 Alanus, 
4 Alexander, 5 Walterus, 6 Alexander, 7 Andreas, 8 Alexander, 
9 Joties, 10 Joes, 11 Thomas, 12 Ricardus, 13 Nicholas, 14. 
Nicholas, 15 Wittus, with the names under each. “The thields 
from Banquo to Alanus inclufive are charged with the origi- 
nal coat of Steward, Or a fefs chequé Argent and Azure, and 
Alexander the fon of Alanus is reprefented as the perfon to. 
whofe arms the efcutcheon with the lion was added by a king 
of France, earlier than Charles VI. as he is the grandfon of 
Walter, who firft afflumed the name of Steward from his office. 
This Alexander who died about the year 1199, was founder of 
the Abbey of Paifley, and probably had been abroad in the 
Holy Wars, where he might have met with an adventure that 
gave rife to this reprefentation, and this period agrees well with 
the form of the helmet. ‘As a further confirmation of this, the 
fucceflors. 
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fucceflors of Alexander for feven generations bear in their fhields 
the royal augmentation only, viz. the lion rampant debruifed 
with the bend, after which the original family coat, the fefs 
chequé, is again reaflumed without the lion, and Richard the — 
eighth in defcent from Alexander, and the fecond from the top - 
on the left fide of the glafs, who. expunges the augmentation, is 
reprefented with a ftaff raguled in his right hand, allufive to fuch 
expulfion. 

From Andrew the youngeft fon of Alexander, grandfon of 
this firft Alexander, the families feated in the Ifle of Ely and 
Hampfhire defcend, whilft the royal line of Scotland was car- 
ried on by that of John the eldeft, whofe fon Walter is the per- 
fon to whom dean Milles and the Baronetages affign the addition 
of arms, but erroneoufly; for had this been the cafe, the family 
in Cambridgefhire, who branched off two generations before, 
and were only his coufins-german, could not have been entitled 
to if, 

The order of perfons on this glafs correfponds with various 
ancient pedigrees in the Heralds College, one of which, en- 
tered by the family at the vifitation of the county of Cambridge 
in 1619, is very copious, and herewith is a copy of fo much as 
concerns the reprefentation on this glafs: it alfo agrees with 
the extract of the Stewart pedigree given by Mr. Brooke in the 
Archaeologia, vol. 1V. p. 189, except in this, that, from the au- 
thority of a manuicript there quoted, he affigns to the fecond 
Alexander what is here allotted to the firft. 

From the date on the glafs 1574, and the genealogy and effi- 
gies ending with William Stewart who lived at that time, we 
may conclude it was executed for him. He was feated at Ely, 
being fon of Nicholas Stewart of that place by Elizabeth Lucas 
his wife: he married two wives, 1ft, Mary daughter of . 
Fulnetby of Fulnetby co. Linc. Efq. by whom he had i: 

‘Et daughters, 
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daughters, Anne married to Thomas Marth of Ely, Mildred and 
Barbara; and adly, Catharine daughter of Thomas Payne of 
Caftle-Acre in Norfolk, by whom he had Sir Thomas his heir, 
Catherine, Elizabeth married to Robert Cromwell of the town 
of Huntingdon, Helen 1ft, to..... Pooley, adly, to Edward 
Stewart of Lackenheath in Suffolk, Efg. Jane and Winifred. 
Sir Thomas Stewart, Knt. his fon, was fometime high fheriff 
of the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon. He married 
Bridget daughter of John Poole of Poole in Chefhire, Efq. 
but probably died without iffue, as Oliver Cromwell the Pro-- 
tector, fon of his fifter Elizabeth, is faid to have been his heir, 
and to have fucceeded. to four or five hundred pounds per ann. 
of his uncle’s eftate. 

The Stewarts of Stuntney defeend from Simeon Stewart, 
uncle to William of Ely. It is therefore probable, that as being 
the neareft neighbouring heir male, upon the extin@tion of the 
Ely branch, the Proteétor Oliver, or whoever inherited their 
property, might prefent it to them. Thomas Stewart of Stunt- 
ney, Efq. was living at that place 1684, 


Banquo 
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Banquo Thane of Lochaber. 


a 
Fleance fon of Banquo. 


al 


Walter who affumed the name of Stewart. 


a 
Alan Stewart, fon of Walter. 
= A 
Alexander Stewart, who added the augmentation to his arms, 
sth effigy in the gencalogical trees, 
5 
Walter Stewart, bore the augmentation only, and expunged his paternal arms=. 
6th effigy. 


>= 


Alexander Stewart; ad fon. 


= 
Andrew Stewart, youngeft fon. See Archaeol. IV. p. 189. 


— 


ag 
Alexander Stewart. 


wie 


; Pa 
Sir John Stewart, Knt. 2d==Mary da. of . . . . Talmache. 
fon fettled in England. 


——— 
Sir John Stewart, Knt.>>-Maud da. of Sir Thomas Kiriell, Knt.. 
fon and heir. J 
ee 

Thomas Stewart of Soffam, Efq. . . da. of Sir John Hamerton, 

14 Hen. VI. ale Knt 
Richard Seiarts Efg. fon ae ae . . . © da. and heir of John Boreley. 
expunged the augmentation, and 
reafflumed the paternal coat of 
Stewart. 13th effigy. i 
fi pete a re 
Nicholas Stewart of Welle in Norfolk,==Cecilia da. of . » » . Bafkerville. 
Efq. ie 


rw 
Nicholas Stewart of Ely, Efq. buried>=Elizabeth da. 08. . Lucas of - 
there 10th of Sept. 1558. | Well in Norfolk. 

inBh Bye LAIEE ES 


eae eer 
William Stewart of Ely, Efq. for whom the glafs was painted, Ann, Dom. 1574. 
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XXX. Explanation of the Inferiptions on a Roman 
Altar and Tablet found at Tinmouth Cattle i 
Northumberland, 4. D. 1783. By che Rev. Mr. 
Brand, Secretary. 


Read May 13, 1784. 


N 1. Pl. XXI. is an exaé reprefentation of the front of a Ro- 
man altar found in Tinmouth Caftle in Northumberland, 
by Major Durnford, at the depth of fix feet in the earth, where 
it had been laid as a foundation ftone, probably of the antient 
Chriftian church which is faid to have been eref&ted there foon 
after the introduction of that faith into Britain. The lower part 
of it, by whatever accident, is much defaced, and it is at prefent 
quite flat at the top, though we may {fuppofe it to have had ori- 
ginally a focus there, which the workmen, in order to make 
it fquare and bed properly, may have been obliged to take off. 
The infcription is plainly to be read: “ Jovi optimo maximo 
«© /Elius Rufus Prefectus Cohortis quarte Lingonum.” ‘The 
Lingones were a people of Champagne in France, and are well 
known to have been among the Roman auxiliary troops of in- 
fantry, but this is our firft information where the fourth Capit 
of them was ftationed in Britain, 

N® 2 and 3 give fide views of this altar : on one of which the 
prefericulum, fecuris, fecefpita and bullock’s head, all of rude 
defign and execution, are common ornaments; but the {nakes, 
one on each fide of the patera, on the other, appear fingular. 
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N° 4 reprefents a ftone nearly fquare, one foot nine inches 
by one foot ten, which was found alfo in the fame place, 


June 12, 1783, where it had been laid in the foundation of fome 
of the antient buildings. 


The firft letter of what I call'the firft line of the infcription 
is confeffedly ‘faint and doubtful: the fecond letter appears. 
plainly to be a Y, as: does the third to be an /R, though at firft 
fight it refembles a P. There can be no doubt:concerning any 
of the others. Whether or not the ftone, which I take to have: 
been a tablet on a‘temple erected there to fome God of the: 
winds, has undergone any alterations, when it was wrought 
up in the Chriftian ‘ftruture, Iam inot able ‘to afcertain, As- 
there are none but the moft ufual contraGtions in the other lines’. 
I was induced to think there was none in the firft, and. there= 
fore read the whole: 


Gyrum, Cumbas, et Templum fecit Caius Julius Verus. 
Maximinus Legionis fextz victricis ex voto. 


I fuppofe Gyrum to mean here ‘a circular harbour for the 
fhipping,”’ and, in favour of this ‘hy pothefis, have to obferve 
that there is ftill a recefs of that form, called Prior’s Haven,, 
adjoining on the fouth to Tinmouth Caftle, which has every 
appearance of having been one of the artificial harbours of that 
great people, and is, I prefume, the place alluded to in the in- . 
{cription. 

Scheffer, in his Book de Militia navali veterum, p. 212, cites: 
Columella, lib. ix. as defcribing the antient mode of making. 
harbours in the following words:. ‘* prejaciuntur in Gyrum 
‘* moles.” 

This word feems to have been corrupted afterwards into 
« Gyrrus” in the bafe Latinity: fee Dufrefne in verbo, where. 
he gives us a quotation from an authority of the date of A. D.. 


% 1O64s, 
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1064, in which the following paffage occurs: ‘¢ Eant et redeant 
<¢ pifcatores Gyrrum.” If this does not mean that ‘ The 
‘¢ fifhermen fhall have ingrefs and regrefs to and from the har- 
«‘ bour,’’ I fear it will be difficult to point out its fignification. 

Scheffer abovecited, p. 41, {peaking of the word ¢ Cumba” — 
being frequently ufed for « Cymba”’ tells us: ‘* Cumbam sio- 
<¢ minat quam fupra Cymbam diximus, ufitata Latinis fcribendi 
** confuetudine, qua U Grecorum in U fuum vertunt.” 

‘«¢ Fecit” is with the ftricteft propriety ufed here to fignify 
** making” a harbour, ¢* building” fhips or.barges, and ‘+ ere&- 
ing” a temple. 

If this Maximinus be the perfon who was afterwards made 
emperor, this infcription may be dated fome little time before 
A. D. 235. 
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XXXL. An Account of the objolete Office of Purveyor to 
the King’s Houfbold. By William Bray, E/g. B.S. A. 


Read December 14, 1786. 


WHE office of purveyor to the king’s houfhold was here- 
tofore exercifed with fo much oppreflion of the fubjeé, 

and the officer was armed with fuch authority, as to occafion 
continual applications to the king for redrefs, and numerous 
acts of parliament were paffed to reftrain thefe abufes. From the 
frequent repetition of fuch laws, we may colleé that they did 
not anfwer the intended purpofe. Thé total abolition of this 
enormity was one of the advantages derived from the troubles 
in the laft century; an end was put to it at the Reftoration. 
The name of purveyor indeed ftill remains amongft the king’s 
fervants, but the purveyor of thefe days is nothing more than 
the tradefman who ferves the king as he would any other cuf- 
tomer, and, in general, at as cheap.a rate. Releafed from the 
tyranny of the ancient purveyor, (‘ fallying forth,” fays Mr. 
Burke in one of his flights of fancy, but with more of facét 
than is always found in that gentleman’s fpeculations, ‘* from 
« under the Gothic portcullis to purchafe provifions with 
<¢ power and prerogative inftead of money, infpiring terror and 
«¢ finding a Hying and hiding country [a]),” it may not be 
unfuitable to the refearches of the Society to take a retrofpec- 


[a] Speech in Parliament on the proje&ted reformation of the houfhold in 
1780. 
Vou. VIII. Uu tive 
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tive view of an office formerly important both from the ufe 
and abufe of it, but now known by the name only, except 
what is found in the march and quartering of foldiers. This 
part however will be fo fully treated of by our ingenious mem- 
ber Mr. Grofé in his Hiftory of the Englith Army, that I fhall | 
mention it very flightly, and that chiefly from notes furnifhed 
by him, who is equally indefatigable in his refearches, and libe- 
ral in his communications. 

In the fimplicity of older times, when gold and filver were 
fearce,. the houfhold of the king was fupported by provifions 
furnifhed from his demefnes. By degrees the fervants here em- 
ployed obtained a fixed tenure of the eftates, rendering certain 
fervices and fupplying certain provifions [4]. Many lands were 
from time to time granted on condition of yielding fuch fup- 
plies, but thefe refervations were fmall, and many of them only 
to be rendered when the king travelled into the country where 
the lands lay.. In fome, fpecial care was taken that he fhould: 
not make this fervice burthenfome by coming too often;.as in 
the cafe of William fon of William Alefbury, who held lands. 
in Alefbury by. finding (amongft other things) three eels for 
the king, when he fhould come to Alefbury in the winter, and’ 
two green geefe in the fummer;° but this was not to exceed three. 
times in the year [c]. The town of Yarmouth in Norfolk is 
bound to fend to the fheriffs of Norwich a hundred herrings, 
which are to be baked in twenty-four pyes or pafties, and: 
thence delivered to the lord of the manor of Eaft Carlton, who. 
is to convey them to the king. They are {till {ent to the clerk 
of the kitchen’s office at Saint James’s; but the pyes could: 
never have been of much fervice as provifions, unlefs they were. 
made differently from what they now-are, or our anceftors had 


[4] Blackftone’s Comm. lib. ii, cap. vi. p. 99; 
[c.] Blount’s Tenures, p. 123. 


3 ftronger: 
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ftronger teeth and ftomachs than we have [d], In 1778 the 
fheriffs of Norwich attended with them in perfon, and claimed 
the following allowance in return, viz. 

; ie ee ie } out of the king’s kitchen. 

1 flagon of wine. 

1 flagon of beer. 

1 trufs of hay. 

1 bufhell of oats. 

I pricket of wax. 

6 tallow candles, 

But no precedent appearing of thefe things having been deli- 
vered, they were refufed [e]. 

Thefe fupplies muft often have failed. In aid of them a mar- 
ket for provifions was conftantly kept at the palace-gate wher- 
ever the king was. This was fuperintended by an officer 
called clerk of the market of the king’s houfe, who was to burn all 
falfe weights and meafures [f], to precede the king in his pro- 
grefles, and warn the people to bake and brew, and make pro- 
vifion againft his coming, and by the oaths of twelve men to 
fet the prices of provifions[g], beyond which no perfons attend- 
ing the court were to pay [4]. 

But to enfure the fupply of the king’s Rates the crown was 
poffefied of a prerogative of purveyance and pre-emption, 1. e. a 
right of buying up provifions and other neceflaries for the royal 
houfhold at an appraifed valuation, in preference to all others, 


[d] Ibid. p. 135. 
[e] Records at the Green-cloth. 
[/]| 4. Inf. 273. 
{g] Black book of the accompting-houfe, in the Society’s library. 
[4] Order of council temp. Eliz. quoted by Phillips in his Treatife of Pur- 
veyance, Pe 132s 
Uuaz and 
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and even without the owner’s confent; the carriages and horfes 
of the fubject were aifo liable to be impreffed on the king’s 
bufinefs on the public roads, in the conveyance of timber, bag- 
gage and the like, however inconvenient it might be to the pro- 
prietor, on paying him a fixt price [7]. The king’s butler had 
aright to choofe for the king two hogtheads of wine out of 
every merchant’s fhip laden with wine, one in the prow, the 
other in the poop, paying to the merchants only twenty fhil- 
lings each; he might take more if he would-at a price to be 
fixed by the king’s appraifers [2] ; purveyance however was to 
be made between fun and fun, and nothing was to be taken in 
the highway [/]. Hides, leather, and other neceflaries were 
taken for making the king’s faddles, beans and peafe for his 
horfes [m]. Lord Coke fays, that meat and drink was only. to 
be taken by the king in his progrefs, and that in his ftanding~ 
houfe he could not take beer, .ale, or bread, being manufacture ; 
but malt, having the fubftance of barley remaining, might be 
taken [7]. 

Spelman in his Gloffary, under the word angaria, defines 
purveyance to be, *‘ Id quod preter debitum exigitur per fupe- 
*¢ riores a fubditis: five in pecunia, five in obfoniis, five in ope- 
‘¢ ribus perfonarum, equorum, curruumve, et hujufmodi.” 


Fabian Phillips, a warm royalift, and a fteady afferter of pre- 
rogative and old cuftoms, wrote a long treatife on purveyance 
foon after its abolition, In this are to be found many curious 
particulars, mixed with many abfurdities. He finds purveyance 
_1n the Book of Genefis, in the houfholds of David and Solomon, 


[2] Blackftone, lib. i. c. 8. p. 287. 
[&] Fleta, lib. ii. cap. 22. 
[2] Bacon’s works, vol. IT. p. 150: 
[m] Moore’s Reports, a° 1605, p. 765. 
_ [a] 2 Inf, 545. 
traces 
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traces it through all the quarters of the globe, derives its infti- 
tution in England from the Romans [0], and obferves that it 
was continued here by the Saxons and Danes. 


Ina, by one of his laws, prohibits Jorefang or * captio obfo» 
* niorum que in foris aut nundinis ab aliquo fit prius quam 
«« minifter regis ea ceperit que regi fuerint neceffaria [p].” 


fEthel{tan, who reigned in 938, having fubdued the Welch, 
and impofed on them a yearly tribute, made 2500 head of cattle 
a part of it [7], thereby confulting the fervice of his houfe as well » 
as the then poverty of the country. 3 


The bufinefs of purveyance was intrufted to officers called 
purveyors. ‘They were in very early times appointed by the 
treafurer of the houfhold, by warrant under his feal, directed 
to the clerk of the crown in chancery, who made out their com- 
miflions [7]; thefe commiflions were fometimes under the fmall, 
fometimes under the great, feal [s], but in later times, under 
the great feal only {t], and were ufually granted for fix months, 
at the expiration of which time they were returned to the ac- 
compting-houfe (i. e. the board of Green-cloth), when the trea- 
furer of the houfhold either fuperfcribed them and directed 
them to the clerk of the crown to be renewed, or granted 
new warrants. The form of thefe commiflions will be fub- 
joined. 


{¢] That it was praétifed by the Romans is noticed by Mr. Barrington ia 
his Obfervations on- the Ancient Statutes, p. 162. He quotes Tacitus in vita 
“Agric. c. 19. Que in queftum reperta, ipfo tributo gravius tolerabantur. 
Namque per ludibrium affidere claufis horreis, et emere ultro frumenta, ac yen-- 
dere cogebantur. 

[p] Spelman’s Gloff. fub voce Forefang. 

[q] Speed. p. 381. 

[r] Black book ut fupra. 

[s] Stat. 5 E. III. c. 2, 


t] 2 Inf. 545. 
U1] 2 Intl 545 Hil: 
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But in 1574 and 1576, the earl of Leicefter, who was mafter 
of the horfe to queen Elizabeth, iffued his warrant to compel 
the furnifhing horfes for her progrefs, and by a letter only, or- 
dered the knight-marfhal to apprehend and punifh all fuch as 
one Middleton, a furveyor of the ftables, fhould inform not to 
have done their duty in furnithing provifions for the ftables [v7]. 

In times when the court removed from one place to another 
fo frequently as it ufed formerly to do, and when markets were 
few, and provifions much lefs abundant than they now are, 
thefe officers were particularly neceffary ; but vefted with the 
powers of an acknowledged prerogative, in times when the 
people were little able to contend even with unjuft exertions 
of power, it is not to be sie at if purveyors abufed their 
authority. 

Religious houfes were not exempt except by charter, and the 
vifits of our kings may be confidered as a fort of purveyance. 
‘The great fifth pool at St. Alban’s was the occafion of many of 
thefe vifits, which were fo expenfive to the abbey that they pur- 
chafed and drained it in order to get rid of fuch troublefome 
guefts [v]. ‘T’o be freed from purveyance was confidered by the 
Faonke as a very valuable privilege, and fo it was, as William 
the Firft obliged them to find lodging and neceffaries for his 
foldiers, as well as provifions for himfelf. The abbat of Ram- 
fay and the abbat of Battle obtained charters of exemption from 
purveyance from that monarch, and they became frequent in 
after times [y]. Edward the Third in his firft year exempted 


the 


[~] Phillips, p. 201, but as the earl was fteward of the houfhold in fome 


part of this reign (fee Dugd. Bar. II. 222.) he might iffue thefe warrants in 
that capacity. 


[~] Chauncey’s Herts, p. 433. 
ve y] Phillips, p. 177. I do not find thefe charters in the Monafticon. There 
as one granted by Edward the Confeflor to Ramfey, in which -are thefe words ; 


“* Relaxamus 
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the clergy at large from furnifhing carts and victuals for the 
houfhold [z]. In his twenty-fifth year the clergy petitioned 
that no commiffion of purveyance fhould be granted without 
excepting the fees, manors, and other places of holy church; the: 
king’s an{wer is, that he has heretofore granted it, and: he who: 
will jue fhall have a writin chancery [a]. There were officers. 
called harbingers who preceded the king in his progreffes, and: 
took care to provide lodgings for him and: his attendants.. 
Though this bufinefs has grown into difufe fince the king has 
ceafed to travel about the kingdom, the office remained till’ 
1782 when it was abolifhed,. There was a gentleman harbinger,. 
and five other harbingers, the former with a falary of fixty 
pounds, the latter of fifty pounds each. The herbergeours of 
the army preceded the troops to mark.out their quarters, and’ 
it appears that great perfons attending on the king had parti- 
cular quarters affigned them, fome for life, as in the cafe of 
Thomas earl of Dorfet, to whom Henry V. 1414, affigned the 
town of Stratford Langthorn with the parifh of Ham in Effex. 
for life, for the herbergage of his men fervants and horfes. 
whilft attending the king at Weftmintfter,. infomuch that the 
king’s harberger could not affign it to any-other, nor take from: 
thence grafs, hay, horfes, carts,, carriages, or other neceffaries- 
during his {tay there; but the earl was to pay juftly for all. 
hay, horfes,. carts,. &c.. taken. for his ufe [4]. Chriftchurch, 


s* Relaxamus—exactiones regalium et epifcopalium miniftrorum,” Dugd. Mon.. 
v. 1, 237. And Spelman, under the word axgaria, quotes a charter of William. 
the Conqueror to the abbey of Ramfey,. which is probably that alluded to by 
Phillips, in which are thefe words; ‘* Volo ut nuilis unquam graventur oneri-- 
bus expeditionum, nec pontium reftru€tione, nec furis apprehentione, fed ab 
omni angaria’ regalium miniftrorum. et: aliarum quarumcungue caufarum fint 
perpetui expediti et liberi.” [z] Ibid. 
[a] Rolls of Parlament, vol. If, p. 245. 


b] Ib. 1V. pe 22 94,- | 
i Canford: 
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Canford and Poole were granted for the herbergage of the earl 
of Salifbury whilft attending the king in thofe parts in the 
reign of Henry V.[c]. Under William Rufus and during a 
great part of the reign of Henry the Firft, the king’s fervants 
and court, and a multitude following it, took and fpoiled every 
thing in the way the king went, there being no difcipline or 
good order taken. When they could not confume what they 
found in the houfes they had broken into, they made the owners 
carry it to market and fell it for them; er burnt their provi- 
fions, or wafhed their horfes feet with the drink, and poured 
it on the ground, or otherwife wafted it, fo that every one 
hearing before hand of the king’s coming would run away from 
their houfes [d]. 

Henry, however, when under apprehenfions from his brother 
Robert, regulated his houfhold. *¢ Curialibus fuis” (fays William 
of Malmefbury) ‘ ubicunque villarum effet quantum a rufticis 
gratis accipere, quantum et quoto pretio emere debuiffent, edixit, 
tranfgreflores vel gravi pecuniarum muléta, vel vite difpendio 
afficiens” [e]. , 

This king, at the requeft of the tenants of his demefnes 
changed their rent which ufed to be paid in corn, cattle, and 
provifions, into money [ f]. Phillips thinks the markets at the 
court-gates were difcontinued in this reign [g]. At length the 
abufes of purveyance got to that height, that they make the 
fubje&t of three articles in the charter which the barons ob- 
tained from king John at Runingmede. By the firft, the con- 
ftable or bailiff of a caftle was reftrained from taking corn or. 
other chattles of any man not of the town where the cattle was, 

[e] Rymer, IX. p. 29. 
[¢2] Eadmerus, lib. iv. p. 94. 
fe} Malmefb. lib. v. gi. 
[/] Phillips, p. 60. 

Tg] Id. p. 60. 

_ without 
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without making immediate payment, unlefs the feller agreed to 
wait; but if the feller was of the town, three wecks were 
allowed for payment by the firft renewal of this charter in 
t Henry ILI. and this was further extended to forty days by the 
charter of the year 1217 (as Blackftone calls it [4]), and that 
of g Henry III. By the joth chapter of John’s charter, no 
fheriff or bailiff of the king, or any other, was to take any man’s 
horfes or carriages but by his confent; the fubfequent charters 
add, ‘* but at the old prices limited, viz. a carriage with two 
‘* horfes ten pence a day, with three horfes fourteen pence a 
“« day [z}.’ The latter exempts the demefne carts of fpiritual 
perfons, knights and ladies [4]. King John’s charter prohibited 
the taking any man’s wood for the king’s caftles, or other ne- 
ceflaries without the owner’s confent [/]; and this was confirmed 
by the fubfequent charters [m]; but, notwithftanding this, it 
appears that wood was taken, and that money was extorted 
from the owners by demanding fuch as grew about the man- 
fion-houfe and could be ill-fpared. The ftatute of 25 Edward III. 
gives treble damages for taking fuch wood; and the purveyor 
was to be imprifoned a year and fore-judged of his office [7]. 
We hear however the fame complaint under James the Firft, 

By the charta foreftee (g Henry III. cap. 7.) it appears that 
the king’s officers of his forefts ufed to make {cotall or gather 
garb, oats, corn, lamb, pig, and other things, as it is thereby 
forbidden to any forfter or bedill to do fo but by the view and 
oath of twelve men. 


{k] Blackftone’s Great Charter. 
[i] Charter 1 Hen. III. c. 23. that of 1217, c. 25, and g Hen. III. ¢. 21. 
[A] Cap. 26. 
{/] Cap. 31. 

[m] 1214, cap, 22. and g Hen. JII. cap. a1. 
{#] Stat. 5. cap. 6. 


Vot. VIII. be In 
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In that reign there was another method of procuring provi- 
fions for the king, which was by writs directed to the theriffs, 
ordering them to make provifions of mutton, poultry, eggs, &c. 
againft Chriftmas and other princtpal feafts [o]. Thefe were 
alfo iffued for fome of the kings of Scotland and their trains, in 
their paflage as they came-to London to do homage to our 
kings [fp]. Sometimes thefe writs were fent to the chamber- 
Jains of London to provide wine, fpices, and furres, to be paid 
de denariis regis; at other times to others, to provide corn, ba- 
con, &c. for fortifying a caftle, promifing that the theriff fhould 
make payment, and be allowed upon his account out of the pro- 
fits of the county [g]. It may be fuppofed that thefe provifions 
were taken at under prices. 

It appears by the ftatute of Weftminfter, a° 3 Edward J. that 
the purveyors ufed to enter houfes under colour of buying for 
the king, break the doors, locks, and windows, and thrafh out 
and carry away the corn; and that they paid no more regard to 
the houfes of prelates than they did to thofe of the laiety. 

The fecond chapter of articuli fuper chartas ac 28 Edward I. 
is a long one leveled againft the abufes of thefe officers. The 
grievance was fuch as to be provided again{t next after the con= 
firmation of the great charter and charter of the forett, and re- 
cites that there was a great grievance in the realm, and damage 
without meafure, for that the king and miniflers of his houfe, 
as well aliens as denizens, do make great prizes (i. e. takings) 
where they pafs through the realm, and take the goods as well 
of the clerks as of the lay people, without paying therefore any 
thing, or elfe much lefs than the value. | 

Edward the Second, in his fixteenth year, fent his writ to the 
juftices of the King’s-Bench, commanding them to punifh the 


{o] Phillips, p. 60. 130. [p] Ib. p. 131. [7] Ib. p. 60. 
infringers 
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infringers of thefe ftatutes [r]; but the fteward of his houfhold 
exercifed his power of purveyance with a high hand, even in 
the city of London, notwithftanding the great privileges of that 
place. A° 18, he commanded that no fifhmonger, on pain of 
imprifonment, fhould go out of the city to foreftall any fea or 
frefh fifth, or fend them to any great lord or religious houfe, or 
any perfon whatfoever, till the king’s purveyors fhould have 
made their purveyance for the king [5s]. 

The ftatute of eftreats in the fixteenth of this king orders, 
that purveyance of wines be made by the view of good men of 
the town, at leaft of two of the beft of the place, aud if there 
were any collectors of the cuftoms there,, they were to be pre- 
fent [¢]. The forty-third of the following reign ftates, that, 
under colour of this, the butler took more wine than was 
wanted for the king, and an it for his own profit, and forbids 
the doing fo. 

In the fourth of Edward the Third, an act ftates, that the 
king, queen, and their children, oppreffed the people by not 
paying for corn, hay, cattle, and other vittailes, which they 
took, and by taking twenty-five quarters of corn for twenty, 
meafuring by deap, and taking hay and litter at lefs than the 
value; it directs, that nothing be taken without confent of the 
owner, that corn be taken by the frike as men ufe throughout 
the kingdom, and that the things be taken at their true value by 
conftables and other good men of the vill, who fhould not be 
enforced by menace, or durefs, to aflefs any other price than 
their oath would allow. 

So little was this aét regarded, that another was rage nece{~ 
fary the very next year (a° 5.); and by that, a purveyor tranf- 


[r] Phillips, p. 62. [s] Ibid. p. 421. 
ft] Append. Ruffhead’s Statutes, p. 23. 
XxX 2 greffing 
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erefling the law was to be punithed as a thief, if the quantity 
of goods require. But a petition of the commons, a° 28 of this 
king, ftates, that purveyors who had been taken up under this 
law harraffed thofe who ventured to take them, by obtaining 
writs of privy feal to bring them before the king and council ; 
they pray that the purveyors may be put to their ation at law, 
which was granted [w]. 

The a& of 14 Edward Il. cap. 19. contains further regula- 
tions as to takings and payments. It direéts as to horfes, that 
they be taken by the fheriff, that the number, be expreffled im 
the warrant, and nothing beyond, except a hackney for the 
chief keeper, and one bay for each horfe, without women, 
pages, or dogs accompanying them. Purveyances for the king’s 
dogs were to be made by the fheriff out of the iffues of his 
bailiwick. 

No feverity of law could, however, reftrain the rapacity of 
thefe plunderers, and though in the twentieth year of this king’s 
reign, feveral were hanged for tranfgreffing this law [x], it was 
found neceflary to. re-enact it five years after [y]. One of their 
frauds was the taking fheep between Eafter and St. John with 
their fleeces on, keeping them till fhearing time, and then tak- 
ing the fleeces to their own ufe [z]. 

A petition of the commons, anno 28 Edward III. fets forth, 
that the purveyors of the king, thofe of the queen, and thofe of 
the prince, would come fucceflively to the fame houfe, which 
they fay was too grievous [a]. This petition aud an a& of the 
fame year explain another impofition; purveyors were ordered 


fw] Rolls of Parl. vol. If. p. 260. 
fw] 2 Inft. 546. 
[y] 25 Edw. UI. flat. 5. cap. x. 
[2] Ibid. cap. 15. 
{@} Rolls of Parl. vol. II. p. 258. 
4 to 
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to pay by tallies: thefe they gave payable at fuch diftant places, 
that the act fays, the people {pent the value, and double, in going 
after them, before they could get the money. 

In the thirty-fourth year of this king, it appears that the 
great men had affumed the privilege of purveyance, and it is by 
an act [4] reftrained to the king, queen, and the king’s eldeft fon, 
Two years after, the latter was alfo taken away [c]: and fuch 
was the odium incurred by the purveyors, that the aét dire€ts 
that the heinous name of purveyor be changed into that of 
achatour, i.e. buyer. This would not have gone far towards 
remedying the evil; but it is followed by many excellent regu- 
lations. To fee to the executions of thefe, commiffions were to 
be made to two good men of every county, and one of the 
king’s houfe, to enquire into the condué of the achatours, and 
to hear and determine complaints. The fteward, treafurer, and 
comptroller, were to make enquiry into what was taken, and 
what was expended, in the two houfholds of the king and queen; 
and if the achatours took more than they delivered, and did not 
pay for what they took, they were to forfeit life and limb. 

This was to extend to the purveyors of great horfes as well as 
to the buyers before named; the name therefore of purveyor 
was retained by thefe, and it is again recognized in the next 


chapter. 

The firft of thefe a&s (36 Edward III. cap. 6.) {lates it to be 
made of the pure grace of the king, without mention of the 
great men or commons ; and Sir Edward Coke fays, that the oc- 
cafion of making this act, and that of the twenty-fifth, was a 
book written to the king in Latin by Simon Iflip (archbifhop 
of Canterbury, and before that a fecretary of ftate and a privy 


[2] Cap. 2. 
fc] 36 Edw. III, cap. 2, 35 4 5 6. 
: | councellor), 
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councellor), fharply inveighing againft the intolerable abufes of 
purveyors and purveyances, ae earneftly prefling and advifing 
him to make remedies for thofe infufferable oppreffions and 
wrongs offered to his fubjects. This book the king often peruf- 
ing, it wrought fuch effect as at divers of his parliaments, but 
efpecially at that in his thirty-fixth year, he did of bis own will 
caufe to be made many excellent laws againft the oppreflions 
and falfehood of purveyors [d}. 

But notwithftanding this affertion in the a&t, repeated by Sir 
Edward Coke, it appears by the Rolls of Parliament, that the 
act of the thirty-fixth was founded ona very {trong petition of 
the commons, fetting forth the great charges and, mifchiefs 
they fuffered in his time, and the misfortunes which had hap- 
pened by divers peftilences of wind and water, and mortality of 
men and cattle; they ftate, that the outrages and grievances 
done by the purveyors of the king, queen, and their eldeft fon, 
and of other lords and ladies to the commonalty, cannot be re- 
drefled nor amended without the king’s gracious aid, and then 
they pray in words which are nearly copied into the act [e]. 
But it is obfervable that in one inftance the king goes beyond 
their petition, reftraining the purveyors to the fervice of the 
king and queen, exclufive of the prince, which they did not afk; 
the change of the name of purveyour into that of achatour is 
fuggefted in the petition. 

In fact there had been many petitions, before this, praying re- 
drefs of thefe grievances: the anfwers were, that order fhould be 
given [f]; that the ftatutes fhould be kept [g]; that one cafe 
was on great neceffity with confent of the prelates and great 


fd] 2 Inf. 545. 
fe] Rolls of Parl. vol. IT. p. sr 


[f] Id. vol. If. p. 140. a° 17 Ed. IN. id. vol. II. 161. 169. a° 20 Edw. III. 
{g] Id. vol. II. p. 242. a° 25 Edw. III. 


men, 
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men, and fome of the commons then prefent, but fhould not be 
drawn into confequence [4]. 

A tranfcript of this book of Iflip’s is now amongft the Har- 
Jeian MSS. at the Mufeum, N° 6237. The good archbithop ufes 
the plaineft language to the king, and does not confine his 
complaints to the article of purveyance; he enumerates many 
other grievances; he tells the king that his own debts, and thofe 
of his father and grandfather are unpaid; and that he retains 
pofleflion of the lands of many of his fubjeéts; that there is uni-. 
verfal lamentation in the country on hearing of his approach, 
univerfal joy on his departure, and this notwithftanding the 
king himfelf is humble, affable, mild, and innocent, but his fer- 
vants take the people’s goods without their confent, and. for lefs 
than the value; then they muft go five or fix miles for their 
money, {tay a day, and perhaps not receive it unlefs they give 
part; that his fervants take men, horfes, and cattle, laboring in 
agriculture, and keep them two or three days, which is not 
lawful even in war; that they come and demand men, horfes, 
and carriages, in a parifh, take half a mark, or more, to excufe 
them: the next day, or even the fame day, come others to the 
fame place, and take the men, horfes, and carriages, notwith-- 
ftanding the compofition. He adjures the king with great fo-: 
lemnity and earneftnefs on behalf of Almighty God, of holy 
church, of the people of England, and for the health and fafety 
of his foul, to make a law that no one fhall, under a heavy pe- 
nalty, take the goods of another againft his will, but buy as he 
can agree with the feller, and pay ready money. Then, fays 
he, all men will bring all neceffaries to-your gate as they did.in 
the time of Henry your great grandfather, at whofe approach 
all men rejoiced. He fays it is not to be wondered at that there 
fhould be fuch lamentations in the country, when he, the arch- 


[4] Phillips, p. 67, 68. : 
bifhop 
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bifhop himfelf, on rumour of his approach, trembles on bearing 
bis horn, whether he is in the houfe or at mafs; when one of 
the king’s fervants knocks at the gate, he trembles more; 
when he comes to the door, ftill more: and this terror conti- 
nues fo long as the king flays, on account of the various evils 
done to the poor. He thinks his harbingers come not on behalf 
of God, but of the devil; when the ,horn is heard, every one 
trembles; and when the harbinger arrives, inftead of faying, as 
the good angel did to the bleffed Virgin, « fear not!” he cries, 
he muft have oats, hay, and litter, for the king’s horfes—a fe- 
cond comes and fays, he muft have geefe, hens, and many other 
things; a third is at his heels, and demands corn, &c. 

He prays the king not to defer till the morrow the remedy- 
ing thefe evils. ‘The remedy is eafy; let every one be mafter of 
his own goods, and let nothing be taken without confent. His 
courtiers would tell him, he would be no longer king in his own 
land, and would neither get any thing to eat or drink; but, fays 
the good archbifhop, I tell you before God, that, if the people 
were certain that their goods would not be taken without their 
confent, they would dring all neceffaries to your gate. He fays 
the curfed prerogative of taking for lefs than the value is dam- 
nable before God, and was only ufed in the time of the king’s fa- 
ther and grandfather, and has continued about forty years, but is 
not held of right, nor is of any ftrength, being contrary to all 
Jaw human and divine, and that on this account many fouls are 
in hell [2]. 

We 
[2] He mentions the king’s expences on great horfes, and fays, one great 
horfe muft have at leaft one boy to keep it, whofe pay is one penny halfpenny 
a day; oats two pence; hay one penny; amounting to four pence halfpenny a 
day, two fhillings and feven pence halfpenny a week, which would keep four or 
five poor people. Cap. 8. 
In cap. 13. he tells the king, that if he does not amend, ‘‘ ad mortem tu 
‘* dices heu! heu! heu! et quare ter heu, dico, dices? primo Hex, quod un- 
“* quam 


roa 
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We fee that the king paid attention to this honeft advice, but 
the evil was only checked, for after Tyler’s infurreGtion was 
Jupprefied in the beginning of the reign of Richard II. and 
when acts of indemnity were paffed on that occafion, it was 
thought neceffary to enact, that the fatutes of purveyors fhould 
be kept [2]; an object of importance enough to engage the at- 
tention of parliament at that time. Purveyance for great lords 
and ladies again prevailed, and was further reftrained the next 
year [/]. . 

No ftatute appears in the reign of Henry the Fourth, except 
one to extend the payment of ready money to all things of the 
value of forty fhillings, or under [m]; but in the eleventh year 
of his reign, the judges allowed the right of taking provifions 
for the king at a reafonable price, though the owner fhould not 
be willing to fell them [x]. 

An aét of t Henry V. recites that eight bufhels was the mea- 
fure of a quarter, and eight gallons of a bufhel, but that the 
purveyors of the late and prefent king took nine bufhels of 
wheat and other corn for a quarter, often by a meafure not 
fealed, and not by firike, again{t the will of the fellers, and with- 
out any price fixed as it ought to be by law, and made the fel- 
lTers carry the corn to what placé they pleafed without paying 
for the carriages; it then enacts that eight bufhels only be taken 
dy firike, and the carriage paid for under pain of imprifonment 


** quam natus fuifti; et quare? quia femper fuit Hew ubicunque in terram . 
4* tuam venifti! fed majus Hex erit tibi quando anima tua feparabitur a corpore 
“* et liberabitur diabolo! fed maximum Hex erit tibi quando anima tua -portg- 
4s bitur ad infernum.” ' 

{4} Stat. 6 Ric. If. cap. 2. 

[/} Stat. 7 Ric. II. cap. 8. 

[m| Stat. 2 Hen. IV. cap. 14. 

[”} Brooke ayd del Roy 29. 


Vou. VIII. acy for 
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for a year, a fine of one hundred fhillings to the king, and age - 
much to the party [0]. | 

The firft of Henry VI. cap. 2. in order that’ no one might’ be 
ignorant of the laws relating to this matter, directs the acts to 
be proclaimed four times a year in every county. 

A fubfequent ftatute in this reign authorizes refiftance on 
taking to the value of forty fhillings without paying ready mo+- 
ney, and direéts the a&t of 36 Edward ITI. to be put im execu-- 
tion [ p]. 

Three years after, about the time of the king’s marriage with: 
Margaret of Anjou, a ftatute was made to enforce thofe of 
25 and 36 Edward Il]. probably by way of procuring fome 
popularity, and pleafing the people to’: whom that match was 
not very acceptable. It orders the purveyors to be {worn in 
Chancery to. take nothing from the. people contrary to the faid 
ordinances ;. and taking notice that poor people had-not power,... 
and did not dare, make refiftance againft the purveyors or achae 
tours, nor fue them at law when they atted contrary to the fta- 
tutes, it ordains, that the appraifers and all the. vill or vills 
adjoining if need be, fhould ufe all their power to refift fuch 
achatours and purveyors ating contrary to the ftatute, and to. 
execute the ftatutes on fuch purveyors if required, and the 
perfon aggrieved might fue the vills, or any. of them,. who 
fhould not make refiftance, or the. purveyors or achatours, and 
recover treble damages and cofts, and the ferjeant of the king’s 
accatry was to fatisfy all damages, debts, and executions, reco 
vered againft any purveyor and achatour in fuch. cafes,.if he was 
unable to fatisfy. 

In the fame reign the innkeepers, brewers, and other vitail- 
lers, keeping hoftries and. other houfes. for retail. of vittailes,, 


[o] Cap. 10. 
[p] 20 Henry VI, cap. 8. 
purchafed 
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purchafed patents of the king for life, to take horfes and char« 
rettes for carriage of the king and queen, and under colour 
thereof took them without occafion, and took them to their 
hoftries and kept them fecretly, and then made the owners pay 
for their keeping before they would re-deliver them, and fome- 
times made the people pay fines to avoid the fervice. An a& 
was paffed in the 28th of this king (cap. 2.) to make fuch pa- 
tents void, but with a faving of the king’s prerogative and pre- 
eminence. | 

Henry VII. feems not to have allowed his prerogative to be 
queftioned, as no act was paffed in his reign relative to pur- 
veyance; but Phillips fays, there was a tradition in the houfe- 
hold, that he, for the better government of the expences of his 
houfe, and their provifion of diet, put a. rate as well on the 
quantity, as the quality and price; that the price was probably 
little lefs than the market price, and that it continued in the 
reign of Henry VIII. when Cardinal Wolfey, chancellor, and 
- the king’s privy council, made certain conftitutions touching 
the well ordering and government of the king’s houfehold, a/ 
honneur de Diu et a honneur et profit de faint Eglife, et al bonneur 
du roy et a fon profit et du profit de fon peupie (9). 

By a flatute made in 27 Henry VIII. for recontinuing liber- 
ties in the crown, after {tating that divers of the moft ancient 
prerogatives and authorities of juftice appertaining to the crown 
had been taken from the fame by divers grants of the king’s 
progenitors, it is enacted, that purveyors afligned by the King’s 
commiffioner for provifions for his grace, the queen, and their 
children, may provide corn, &c, according to their commiflion, 
as well within liberties as without, any grants to the contrary 
notwithftanding, they obferving the ftatutes [7]. 


fq] Phillips, p. 77, 78, 


tr] Cap. xxiv. feét. 30, 11, 
Lr) SP Yye The 
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The dean and chapter of St. Paul’s afterwards had a charter 
granted them with a non obffante of this ftatute, by virtue 
whereof they, their tenants, and farmers, were difcharged front 
this burthen [s]. Soon after the acceffion of Edward VI. a law 
was made, that for three years to come no provifion fhould be 
taken without confent of the owner and for ready money; nor 
fhould goods or other things be taken for the king’s affairs, or 
for the wars, except barges, fhips, carts, and other things necef+ 
fary for carriage, without .confent of the owner, and for ready 
money $ faving poft-horfes, for which a*penny a mile fhould-be 
paid. The king would allow for every cart taken for his houf= 
hold four pence a mile, and for the wars and other carriages- 
three pence a mile. 
~ Queen Mary, in her third parliament, on great complaints: 
being made, endeavoured to regulate thefe obnoxious officers, 
enforcing former laws, and adding further cautions. In the 
fame parliament the two Univerfities ftate that the market- 
towns of Cambridge and Oxford, and the circuit of five miles- 
adjoining, had been time out of mind free froti purveyors of 
vidual, whereby thofe markets were more plentifully ferved,- 
and the poor eftate of many {icholars relieved, but that pur- 
veyors had of late frequented thofe markets, and made viuals: 
more {cant and dear, to the great decay of the fcholars, ‘and: 
daily zn the then great dearih like to encreafe ; whereupon ani 
act was pafied [7], that no purveyor fhould take or bargain for 
any victual or grain in thofe market-towns, or within five miles 
thereof, without confent of the owner, nor attempt to take any 
viétual brought within five miles for any college, -under for- 
feiture of four times the value, and three months imprifonment 
without bail, But this a& was not to be in force when theit 


[s] Phillips. [¢} Cap. 6. 
majefties, 
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majefties, or the fucceffars of the queen, fhould come to either 
Univerfity or within feven; miles. iq 

In the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, fome of 
the counties to avoid the trouble they had in procuring their 
money for goods taken by the purveyors, which was not a little 
by reafon of the many offices, cheques, entries, and comptrol- 
ments through which the accounts were to pafs, petitioned her 
to accept the ‘value in money, to be yearly patd by the counties.. 
Phillips fays fhe would not’ hearken to: this, but did’ afterwards 
come to an agreement what proportion feveral counties fhould 
yearly ferve in oxen, calves, muttons, poultry, corn, &c. and 
that thefe agreements- continued all her reign, and that of 
James the Firft [v}. In fettling thefe, the remote counties 
which had lefs benefit by the royal refidence,- bore ‘very little 5 
the counties adjacent to the metropolis: took the principal thare, 
which Phillips fays they could well afford, as their rents, in the 
time of! Charles I. were improved to twenty times more than 
they were in the reign of Henry VII. and-ten times more than 
they were in the 18th of Elizabeth [»]. . 


Thefe compofitions were made by the juftices of the peace 
in each county upon agreement with the officers of the Green 
Cloth, for ferving a certain quantity of provifions at {uch rates 
and prices as were fixed between them. The difference between: 
that price and the value at market was raifed by an afleffment - 
in the county, and paid to the owners of the goods, but copy-— 
hold eftates and {mall freeholds ufually paid nothing towards 
thefe provifions [y]. A parith thinking itfelf over-rated as to 
quantity to be ferved, appealed to the Green Cloth, from whence 


| [u] Phillips, p. 78. 
{#] Id. p. 80, SI. 
[y] Id. p. 313. 329% 
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an order was fent to the Quarter Seflions to examine:into it [2]. 


The royal prices were far fhort of the’ market aa as will 
apse by. the’ fallowing {pecamen:, - | 


- Middlefex. | “King’s price. - _ Market price. a 

eee Ae es aie 
Wheat, 200 quarters “ Qu600 oi Bio eee = ereyt) 
Weate! { Or Te - 0; E255 7On z 2344540 

100 , : Ooad Gon Bin i 219 
Green geefe, 20 dozen at Osis Bago On al By eRe 
-Capons courfe, 10 dozen fopriste te Pex! 9 pnyhO yin 
Hens, 20 dozen : id d- BO aah deo fs) Laan. 
Pallets, 20.dazen cfs +) diode Sigel ~ ai Oe 5 BD ae 
Chickens, 40 dozen, 9, a? ad @ Shed nue 
Hays.202 loads . 24) gine Os 401-2 ko esitOca 9 
Litter, 180 loads 1 9 sinha. 72 OD dase 
Oats, 211 .quarters,.2,bufhels 9 4 9 OAR 99 
Wood, .200 loads sg IT Qin) 262 Pit saFe ek 


The difference of this upon the whole, in favor of the 
crown, amounts to no lefs thanigt7/ 19s. ‘The difference 
on the -articles furnifhed by pelts was no more than 
9541-25 44 
‘The cattle thus fupplied were eye’ in certain sarin ef the 
‘king's, appropriated for that purpofe; amongft thefe were lands 
_at Deptford in Kent, and Creflow paftures in Bucks, 

The fithing towns of Harwich, Southwold, Dunwich, Yar- 
mouth, Wells, and Lynne, paid one hundred lings out of every 
fhip load; and Harwich, Alboro’, Dunwich, Walderfwick, 


Shurhwold; Yarmouth, Wells, Barnam, and ae one buns 
dred cods out of each thip [a]. 


{[e] Records at the Green Cloth, [2] Phillips, pe 937+ 
at An 
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An a& of the 5th of this queen [d] for maintenance of the 
navy, in order to encourage the fifheries'in' Englifh fhips, di- 
rects, that no purveyor fhall take any herrings or other fith in 
the fhips of her fubjects there mentioned, without the owner’s 
confent; but the compofition fifh, thentofore granted to the 
queen by her fubjects:travelling into Ifeland, fhall be taken by 
her officers and purveyors as ufed to be done. It alfo referves 
all regal fithes for fuch recompence as thentofore accuftomed. 


_ This compofition for Heland fith has been paid to the Green : 
Cloth till a few years ago. The officers of that board appointed - 
a-man-at Broadftairs, in the Ifle of Thanet, to colle& it, and al- - 
lowed him three fhillings-in the pound. It. produced fome- 
times one hundred pounds.a year, but generally much {maller~ 
fums, and at laft has-been entirely difcontinued.. 

But though Elizabeth would not grant the requeft of’ the 
counties to take money inftead of provifions, .fhe hanged one of | 
her purveyors in her thirty-fecond year, for*forcibly taking pro- 
vifions without paying for them [c}. Profecutions were alfo - 
carried on in the Star-chamber againft fome of her purveyors; . 
but fhe ordered Sir Thomas Egerton,.the lord keeper, to ftop 
the proceedings there, as an encroachment on the prerogative 
royal in her houfhold, and commanded that the matter fhould | 
be heard before the lord Buckhurft, lord treafurer, the-earl of 
Nottingham, lord high admiral, Sir John Fortefcue, chancellor - 
of the Exchequer (commiffioners for. houfhold caufes),,. Sir. 
William Knollys, comptroller of the houfhold, and the reft- of » 
the officers of the Green Cloth, in the compting-houfe ; and the 
caufe was heard there accordingly [d]. 


[5] Cap. v. fe&. 4 and 5. 
[e] Coke in artic. fup. chartas 2 Inft. 546. 
(4) Records at. the Green Cloth. 
Tn: 
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In this queen’s time great complaints were made by the ‘city 
of London, that the purveyors took the firft carts they could 
find, and frightened away thofe from the country: that:ufed to 
bring provifions; whereupon a regulation was made, :that the 

carts in London, and reforting to it, fhould ferve.the quees 
four times in a year, and the: bh eo ed LS was ssh hae to: ‘the go» 
vernors of Chrift’s Hofpital [e]. 7 


When this queen was’ at Nonfuch in’Surry, hee! purveyor of 
coals ufed to make out a warrant to the high conftables of fome 
Rape in Suffex, to warn carts for the carriage. of coals to Non- 
fuch, appointing a meeting with them.to receive the returns 
on the warrants. .Sometimes.the. carts went to the places ap- 
pointed, but found no coals to carry; but.in general it was un- 
derftood that the meeting was the principal purpofe, and at that 
time the purveyor took a perfon with him to whom he affigned 
them over to compound for their.carriages, This man would 

take twelve fhillings for.every load, and at laft raifed it to four- 


teen or fifteen fhillings, The juftices of Suflex complained of 
this to the Green Cloth in 1598 [.f}. 


Queen Elizabeth, by letters patent 14 November, anno 175 
granted to Eye in Suffolk, that the corporation and inhabitants 
thould be for ever quit of purveyance of all vitayle, and of all 
quick cattle or other vittaile live or dead [g]. 


On the 16 June r604, foon after the acceffion of James the 
‘Firft, the commons determined on a reprefentation to the king 
of the grievances arifing from purveyors; and Sir Francis Biceh 
made along {peech on the fubje& to the king in the with- 
_drawing chamber at Whitehall. After a proeme, in which he 
4oothes the royal ear with that flattery which was fo acceptable 


: fe] Phillips. ely «qui. 
/] Records at the Green Cloth. rz] Ibid. 
Sane to 
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to that monarch, and interlarded with thofe quaint Latin quo- 
tations in which that learned king fo much delighted, -he tells 
him that ‘* there was no grievance in his kingdom fo general, 
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fo continual, fo fenfible, and fo bitter to the common fubjed, 
as that which he was then fpeaking of; that they do not 


pretend to derogate from his prerogative, nor to queftion any 
of his regalities or rights; they only feek a reformation of 


abufes, and. a reftoration of the laws to-which they were 


-born. He complains that the purveyors take in kind what 


they ought not to take; they take in quantity a far greater 
proportion than cometh to the king’s ufe, and they take in 
an unlawful manner. 


. * They extort money in grofs, or in. annual Gioende to be 


éé 


66 


freed. from their oppreffion.. They take trees, which by the 
law, they cannot do; timber trees, which are the beauty, 
countenance, and fhelter of men’s houfes; that-are a lofs 
which men.cannot repair or recover... Ifa gentleman is too 
hard for them whilft at home, they will watch him out,.and 
cutj,the, tree before he can ftop it. When a poor man hath 
his goods taken:'from him at an under value, and cometh to 
receive his money, he fhall have twelve pence in the pound 
deducted; nay they take double poundage, once when the 
debenture is made, and again when the money is paid, 

«© As to the fecond point, he tells the king that there is no 
pound of profit to’ him but begetteth three pound damages 
on the fubjects, befides the difcontent. And to avoid a dif- 
covery they never regifter and atteft what is taken as they are 
required. by | law to do. | | 
*‘ As to the third, by law they ought to take as they can 
agree with the fubje&; by abufe they take at an enforced 
price. By law they ought to make but one apprifement by 
neighbours in the country; by abufe they make a fecond 


eiVot. VIII. Vis ‘* apprife- 
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«* apprifement at the court-gate; and when the fubje&ts” cattle... 


*¢ come up many miles, lean and out of phght by reafon of 
‘¢ great travel, they prife them anew at an abated price. By 
* Jaw they ought to take between fun and fun; by abufe they 
_ take by twilight, and in the night. By law they ought not 
*¢ to take in the highways, by abvfe they take in the ways.. 
“This abufe of purveyance if it be not the moft heinous abufe,, 
‘* yet it is the moft common and general abufe of all.others in: 
«© the kingdom [4].” | ‘ 

This reprefentation, together with acafe which was folemnly 
refolved by all the judges and. barons of the Exchequer, that a 
purveyor could not lawfully cut timber from any perfon’s eftate,. 
produced a proclamation:[7] againft this and other abufes of pur- 
veyance; but it did not prevent their continuing fuch praétices, 
as feveral offenders were punifhed in the Star Chamber for take . 
mg timber. " 

The right itfelf however of purveyance began now to be quef- 
tioned; but in the cafe of Richards, 3 James, purveyaneé was 
allowed by the judges in the Star Chamber to. be a royal: pre- 
rogative [2], but they denied that timber could be cut, or fruit- 
trees tranfplanted, and in the twenty-eighth of that king, in the 
cafe of Vaux and Newman, the judges. allowed the legality OF 
taking cattle for the King” s houfe, by his commiffion on * PAYNE 
for them [7]. 

‘This Richards on being examined made a curious confefhion: 
of the rogueries pra&tifed by him and his. brethren.. He men- 
tioned feveral kinds. They charged ten times the quantity 
wanted, fold the overplus, and fhared the money. cane went 


[A]. Bea’ $ Works, vol. IT. -p. 150. 
{#] Rapin, vol. Il. p. 163. 
[4] Moore’s Reports, Lop 
{7} Phillips, p. 79. 
ali to 
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to the moft remote places to make their purveyance, in order to 
induce the people to come to a compofition. They confpired 
with the high-conftables to charge more than enough, and took 
half the money of them; but gave receipts for the whole, the 
conftables taking the reft. The clerk of the market fet the 
prices below the value, and fhared the gain. This confeflion 
did not fave him. He had alfo extorted money under pretence 
of having a grant for compounding fines on penal ftatutes, and 
was fentenced to ftand in the pillory in Weftminfter, Cheap= 
fide, and three market-towns in Dorfetfhire, and three in Somer- 
fetthire; to lofe one ear at Dorchefter, the other at Wells; to: 
ride on a horfe with his face to the tail, and papers pinned on 
him: exprefling his crime; to. pay one hundred pounds fine, and 
to be imprifoned during the king’s pleafure [m], 

Charles I. in the beginning of his reign, claimed a right toi. 
dig any where for falt-petre, in order to provide gun- powder for 
his foldiers. The right was contefted, and the opinion of the 
judges taken. It is well known how cbfequious they were in: 
thofe days to the royal commands, but in this cafe they feem 
to have felt their fhame in the refolution they gave, which was: 
to this effect; that the king could not prefcribe for the right, 
becaufe the art of making of gun-powder was brought into: 
England within memory, viz. in the time of Richard the Second. 
yet as the fame concerned the defence of the realm, the king: ~ 
might take fufficient for that purpofe in the nature of purvey< 
ance. ‘Fhey faid however that the right was infeparable from 
his crown, and could not be granted or letten any more than’ 
other purveyance; that the king’s miniiters for taking it could 
not undermine or weaken the walls or foundations of any houfe, 
or out-houfe, nor dig the floor of any manfion-houfe, or barn, 
ufed for keeping corn or hay, but they might dig the floors of 


[m] Moore’s Reports, 765. 
Vbsg Bes {tables, 
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ftables, ox-houfes, and the like, leaving fufficient room ‘for the 
cattle, repairing then again with. time’ convenient ;- they: 
might dig in the: foors of cellars or vaults,‘ leaving: room for 
the wine, beer, &c. they might dig any mud walls; mot parcel: 
of the: manfton-houfe, order being taken that the manfion-houfe 
be as well defended as it was before; they might dig an ruins 
and decayed places. not ufed for Bibibation of men ;. they were: 
to make the place as commodious as it: was before; to work 
only between. fun-rifé and fan fet ;:not to fire any furnace, or 
veflels, in a houfe, without the owner’s confent;: but the owner 
of the place could not be reftrained se: digging” mat nie own 
ufe. b 208 7 Ey 
»Thefe refolutions were delivered’ in writing 24 June, 64 
to the lords and others: of the privy council, and read before: 
them, and were approved and allowed ‘as confonant to the right 
of the crown, and laws of the realm. [z}. 

In 1627 the deputy Lieutenants of counties were directed not: 
only to-billet foldiers, but alfo to‘advance them:a weekly allow- 
ance of three fhillings and: fix pence each, and to furnith fuch: 
as. fhould march, through their county, eight’ pence a day. 
They: were alfo to advance conduct money. €oat-and eondu&: 
money had been: required by queen Elizabeth [o}. A UBIOG 

Inthe petition of right 3 Charles J. it is enaéted and dectagad’ 
that the people of the jand: are not by the laws to-be burthened: 

with foldiers-againft their wills.” | bolts 
icOn the Reftoration, letters were written to the counties df Ox: : 
ford, Berks, Wilts, and Hants, (and probably to all other coun- 
ties), offering them: their choice of fuffering the king to take 
his pre-em, PCr and purveyance, ar to pay the hag ajuk 


[x] Poa MS. No. 1039. in Aefear? Sab wearers 
{o] Letters in the Paper-Office from the Deputy Lieutenants of Surrey, come 

plaining of the burthen, they having coated fix hundred men. 
Thofe 
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Thofe counties chofe the latten[ pj,.obutothe: whole was. foon: 
aften put an endito by the act of paCharles Ms:1661, cap. xxive 
which. among itt: sangeet pes Pa gel abolithed | this. heavy 
one. | 

It recites that: aan experience it hath. fe found: that thougle 
divers good; ftrit, and wholefome laws have been made in the 
times of fundry: of his majelty’s. progenitors. (fome extending fo 
far as to, life), for redrefs of. the. oppreffions committed: by iper= 
fons,employed. for: making. provifions for:the king’s houfehold;. 
carriages, and other purveyance for his majefty and his occa- 
fions; yet divers oppreffions have 'been {till continued,-and feve= 
ral counties have: fubmitted .themfelves to-fundry. rates, taxes; 
and. compofitions,. to, redeem: themfelves from: fuch vexations 
and oppreflions; and finding that fuch remedies: are net fully 
effectual, and that no other remedy will be fo effectual, and juft: 
as to take away. the occafion, efpecially: if. fatisfaction. EES 
to his majefty... It then. enaéts that all purveyance.of provifions. 
carriage, &c. thalk ceafe, that) there. fhall,be no pre-emption ». 
but this. not to, extend to the; ftannanes of Devon:and Corn 
wall, nor to puedes, the, ancient duties. of butlerage . and. -pt le 
zage. of wines.: ; a 

sf liew of this, the ore tof eae &e. the excile was saronted 
and made perpetual. 

It feems that the lords, though: they: pafled this bul; gave: ‘en 
king fome-itimation of.the facrifices he was.making, for whilf> 
it- was injagitation, he anja meflage to. both: houfes mentioned: 
that he. was well informed of ‘the value} of. his conceffions,. but 
adds, that he was fo well fatisfied of the commons’ affections,. 
that he would not infift on any particular which. they sonnet he: 
fhould releafe [g]. 


[p] Phillips, 340. 
(¢]. Parl..Hift. vol. I. p. 196. ait 
Burr 
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But as the want of carriages would be very inconvenient to 
the king in his progreffes and removals, the next year an act 
was: pafled [r], impowering thesclerk or chief officer of his ma+ — 
jefty’s carriages, by warrant from the Green Cloth to provide 
carts, &c. for his majefty’s ufe, and perfons refufing to ferve 
were made liable to.a penalty. No horfes: or carriages were to 
travel above. a day’s journey, nor without pay f ready money ; 
the rates of horfe-meat, and diet for his majefty’s fervants, rates 
and prices, to be fet down by two juftices oni notice gwen oy the 
Green Cloth, ) 

Charles the Second intended to: legs made a pitigieedo into the 
<ountry in the fummer of 1661, beginning with a vifit to Wor- 
cefter [s}, but Phillips fays that the want of. the atycient” sa 
veyance prevented him [}. : 

This author in the height of his zeal exaggerates the advan- 
tage derived to the crown from putveyance, to the incredible 
fum of 140,000 /. a year, though he fays the people were not 
thereby charged above 65,000 /. {#]. In another place’ he’ 
fays, the king expended in his houfehold and ftable provifions 
73,6077. 145. 7d. a year more thar he did when he had his 
purveyances [x], and fays the counties alledged-that they loft 
by compofitions above 40,coo/. per ann. fy]. “This was nearly 
the truth. 

As to the 140,000-4 it feéms beyond all credibility 5 but if 
the advantage to the crown:was no more-than 40,000 /; it will 
appear that the expence of the royal houfchold undér the frugal 
management of Elizabeth: was little fhioxt of what it is now, or 

[r] 13. Cha. If, cap. 8. 
[s} Parl. Hift. vol, T. p. 3%. 
{#] Phillips, p. 292. 
[u] Ibid. p. 304. 
{«] Ibid. p. 144. 
Ly] Ibid. p. 224. 
if 
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if the different valive “Of Thoney is 'taken ihto ‘confideration, it 
may be faid to have far exceeded, 7 ly the beginning of her reign 
herhoufehold expences were fomething wider'4o,o00% per atin. 
towards the endvof it, they pot up to 55,0007, James I. fet ott 
at the rate of 77,000 /, befides the prince’s houfehold, which 
was computed at 16,0007. andi. which no commiffion or com- 
pofition was ufed ;, in his 4th yearhe got it up to 97,0004 fz]. 
In fa& the benefit accruing. from purveyance and compofition. i 
the time of James was, computed: at 39,000, which added to: 
Elizabeth’s expence will make, a, fum fully equal to the coft of 
his prefent majefty’s houfehold,.in the beginning of his réigny 
and added to that.of James, will make the Jatrer fan exceed the 
higheft expence of the late,. or prefent,. king. 

Another act was paffed in 13,Charles IL. ne tra for the: 
imprefs dervice for the navy and ordnatice, but this: was fo con- 
tinue only te:the end: of the frft feflion: of the next parliament. 
It was revived in 1 James If, for feven. years,. was continued by’ 
other acts of William ‘and? Mary, and~has: been-ever fince pré~ 
vided for in the yearly mutiny a&ts. ‘By! an a@ of 37 Cisarles 1. 
no foldier was to be quartered on any fubje&t of any degree,. 
quality, or profeffion. whatever ; but by. the fubfequent mutiny 
adts,. publicans are obliged to provide hay and’ ftraw for horfes- 
belonging to. the army, and diet and {mall beer for the officers: 
at two fhillings and one fhilling a day, according to their rank,. 
and for the men-at four pencea day, or inftead of victuals, are: 
to allow gratis, candles, vinegar, falt, five pints of {mall beer 
er cyder, and fire to drefs the provifions.. The allowance for a 
horfeman is fix pence a day,. and: fix pence for his horfe. For 
carrying their baggage,. the juftices on producing an order. from: 
his majefty, the general of his forces, or the mafter or lieute— 
nant general of ee ordnance, are to. iffue warrants to the con- 


[Lz] Records at the Green Cloths 
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fables to. imprefs, wageons and carts, to go .one.-day’s; journeys 
for a, waggon and five horfes, with'a driver, the owner is to be 
paid, one fhilling.a-mile, fora cart and, four horfes nine pence, 
and any extra’ fo ea is to Ae made A i out of the penis 
yatede lod: somrid ent asbiled -\ coo, ¢e 16 Sib | 

- Thus. have we. caken hebder view ee the riley pins and ‘ex- 
tindhibr of an office which fubfited for ages, without producing 
to the crown a-returnicat all adequate ‘to the burthens it im- - 
pofed'on the fubje&. ° We fee archbifhop’ Iflip’s words fulfilled; 
the abolition of purveyance has’ not océafioned any want of 
provifions in‘the ‘king’s houfe, and inftead of his people flying 
from his approach, they fly to meet and welcome im when- 
ever ie ats ie poner iF 10 SOG8CAS Hisugit 


ia S. Phere isvan, aah toiaiibies to the Newiv Hort 
Spal called-a-purveyor, ‘whofe bufinefs it is to leok out fach 
timber there-as is fit for the royal navy 3; and to fet out fuch 
timber..as is allowed: for repairs to thofe who have a chains te 
fuch allowanceiby the:tenure ai their eHateteo silt ot idtebeal 
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rege fv thé hing? Lailab rd tothe Lord Chancellor Lop making 
out ‘comm fides of purveyance, and form of the | commiffions ; 
A hth to p. 333- 


2) ft Jibs by the grace‘of Goa, &c. ‘to ‘our’ rite iehcrueey and'well 
beloved! Thomas lord Ellefmere, ‘and chanteltor of England; 
greeting. We iwilly and command ‘you; that upon ‘the “fight 
hereof, and by virtue and authority of the’ fame, ‘youdir&& 
forth »under. our igreatfeal of ‘England, according 'to'the form 
and -effe& hereafter enfueing all.fuch commiffions for all. mans 
ner.of proyifions of our honfehold, and for ail:manner of car+ 
riages thereunto belonging as our clerk of:our-crown ‘hall from 
time to time ‘receive order .and direétion for, -by \warrant to be 
figned by our cofferer and one of our. clerk comptrollers for the 
time being. And thefe our letters fhall be fufficient warrant 
and difcharge in this behalf. Given under our hand at our 
manor of Greenwich this 13th day of June, in the 4th year of 
our reign of England, France, and Ireland, and of Scotland, the 
nine and thirtieth.” 


«¢ James by the grace of God, &c. To all and fingular our juf- 
tices of peace, mayors, fheriffs, bailiffs, conftables, hedboroughs, 
and all other officers, minifters, and fubjects, to whom thefe 
prefents fhall come greeting. We let you witt that we have 
authorifed and appointed, and by thefe prefents do give full 
power and authority unto our well beloved fervant J. F. yeo- 
man, purveior within the office of our A. and to his fufficient 
deputy bearer hereof in his name according to our right, and 
the laws and ftatutes of this realm in that behalf made and 
provided, te take up. and provide for us, and in our name for 
the onely provifion of our houfehold in all places as well within 
liberties as without, viz. for our reafonable prices and payments 


Vou. VUI. Acasa to 
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to be made in that behalf according to our right, and the faid 
Jaws and ftatutes. in that behalf. And further we do give full 
power and authority by thefe prefents unto our faid fervant, 
and his faid deputy bearer hereof, to direct his precept to every 
high conftable, petty conftable, or hedborough,, of every parti- 
cular town, parith, or hamlet, where he fhall think it moft 
convenient to make provifion as is aforefaid of any of the pre 
mifes. Wherefore we will and command you and every of you 
hg thefe prefents to be aiding, helping, and affifting to our faid 
fervant, and his faid deputy bearer hereof in the due execution 
of this our commiffion,, as ye and every of you tender our plea- 
fure, and will anfwer to the contrary at your uttermoft perils. 
In witnefs whereof we have caufed thefe our letters of com- 
miffion to be fealed with our great feal, and to continue until the 
end of fix months next enfuiing. Witnefs ourfelves at Weft- 
minfter.”” : ! ’ aa a 
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XXXII. 42 Account of the Remains of two Roman 
Villae difcovered near Mansfield Woadhoufe, in 
May and O&ober, 1786. By Hayman Rooke, E/g. 
F. S.A. In a Letter to the Rev. Mr, Norris, Sec. 


| Read January 18, 1787. 
‘DeAR ‘Str,’ 


I am happy in having the honor to communicate to the Soe 
i ciety an account, illuftrated with drawings, of fome very 
cutious remains of Roman antiquities in this neighbourhood. 
Thefe, with fome fpetimens of painted ftucco, and cubes of 
teflellated pavements, are inclofed in a box, which goes from 
Mansfield to-morrow by the Leeds Fly, directed for you at So- 
merfet Place. 

Had this difcourfe fallen to the lot of a more able antiquary, 
the memoir would have had a better claim to the notice of 
the Society ; as it is, I canonly fay, I hope it will be found 
to be accurate. I-am 


Dear Sir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


H. ROOKE. 
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THIS part of Nottinghamfhire not being in the vicinity of 
any Roman ftation, or road, there was little to induce the an- 
tiquary to fearch after Roman antiquities; nor fhould I have 
ventured om fo precarious an undertaking, had I:not feen fome 
{mall ftone cubes about an inch, fquare, which the. country 
people called fairy pavements, faid to be found in the north 
fields, ‘about a mile from Mansfield Woadhoufe ; ; - where 
many ftones and bricks had, at different times,. beén: taken up, 
to prepare the fields for cultivation, and repair the fences. Se- 
veral of the bricks I difcovered to be Roman. This was fuffi- 
cient inducement for a thorough ihveftigation ; and in May laft 
(1786) I fet three men to clear away and fearch for walls, 
which they came to about a foot from the furface, ‘And;by fol- 
lowing them foon difcovered feven rooms, [fee the plan of villa 
(A) in Pl, XXII. fig. 1], which I think I may venture. to fay will 
Appear to be an elegant villa urbana. (a), dn; removing the, -eartlt, 
which was near a foot deep to the floor, it was perceptible, the walls 
of moft of the rooms.had been ftuccoed and. painted, ‘many. frag- 
ments being found in different places. on the floors,, which, mutt 
have fallen from the. upper, parts.of the walls. : “ the, (remaining 
lower part-had the painted ftucco perfect in many places, . ‘The 
compofition was near two inches thick, made chiefly, of lime 
and fand; on this was laid a very thin body of ftucco, painted 
in {tripes_ of. purple, red, yellow, green, and. various . colours, 
In the centre room, marked’ (a) in the plan (A)}(20. fects inches 
by 19.) is part of a very elegant Mofaic pavement. See the 
plan, No. 2) (4). The other part was probably torn up about ten 


fa] Avilla; atcording to Columella, (I: 6.) confifted of three parts, viz. urbana, 
rufica, and fruétuaria ; the firft of which was that part of the houfe fet apart for 
the mafter’s ule the {cond was for the cattle and fervants that tilled the land 


and were employed in the more ordinary fervices of the houfe; the laft confifted 
onlyjofrepofitories for corn, wine, od, &¢, ; 


" [6] Pl. XXUI. 
_ years 
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years ago in. rooting. up fome trees and brufh wood which co- 
vered this. {pot, at which time feveral fmall cubes were 
found [cj], As-there is no appearance of a fire. place, or marks. 
of fire, this is likely to have been the fummer apartment, There 
being a greater {pace between the Mofaic pavement and the wall 
on the weft fide than on the eaft, it is not improbable but it 
was intended for the three beds or couches, and Ab this was. 
the triclinium, - or dining. room. 

The, walls of the rooms, marked (b) in the plan, ‘were painted, 
but had not teflellated pavements ; the floors. were ftucco, which: 
appeared to be made of lime, brick pounded, and clay. Athes, 
and. other appearances of there having been fires, were vifible 
towards the centre of thefe rooms., The entrance of this villa: 
feems to have, been. on the eaft front, into a, “narrow porticus, 
or rather cryptoporticus (di, “about fifty- four feet i in ‘Tength, and” 
eight wide, marked (c), with painted walls and a tefféllated. 
pavement ;. the cubes, near. an inch fquare, of light ftone co- 
four, | formed’ se border of two feet round the room, within. 

vere, {quares . of about % a “foot, of ‘the. fame fized cubesy. 
but of a greyith colour. On the right hand half. of | this floor. 
as you enter the “{quares | appears rather larger, but not eafily, 
diftinguithable., A lime-kiln placed. at @®, not many years. 
ago, has dettroyed | great part of this, pavement. At one e1 
of the, cryptoporticus : is a foal roam, fixteen feet eight. inci 
by. twelve. ‘At, the other. ‘1S a hypociutt, mharked™ (e in 
plan, the fies « one foot wide, avid’ fourteen inches: deep; sat ad 
end of the flue marked Cry was, ‘a ‘kind of tile, about’ fifteen inches 
high, and twelve broad, fee figure (1 t) in E Pi. XXIT fig, 3. ‘This 


2% 1uoP 


2. [2] See’ éfacottine cts dimeipseb dh be dts = Be, 7 
{dit This room, asits namie fignifies;.wis an enclofeds-ors private portipnds fo 


called: £9, diftinguifh it it. from, the- rpo ruicus whofe. ook; mgs  Cogposted by A 
Cattell s Villas of the Antients, p. 4. note (bk 


2 feems 
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‘feems intended to lift up, occafionally, | to let in the heat cons, 
veyed through an arch under the wall! ‘frditi the other fide,’ 
where the ‘fire was. made, and ‘a quantity oF ates found $ 3 no 
remains of a wall appeared roulid it. — Joining thé bypocautt 18 
a‘{mall room, éleven feet by nine, which might have been a 
-cold bath, but no pipe nor aby paflage for conveying: the’ water 
out, could be feen. From this there is a door- way, into’ a Targe 
room, twenty- four feet ‘{quare, marked (f) 1 in the plan, “T mee 
floor, which was ftucco, had the marks ‘of fire int two or ‘three 
places ; in this room was found’ the top ‘of a lamp, made of a 
very fandy kind of light-coloured pottery, and a fmall piece of 

a-cullender, fee fig. 3 and 4, Pl. XXIV. from whence we may 
fuppofe this to have been the Kitchen. Tt is remarkable that 
only two door-ways appear from thefe rooms, therefore there 
muft have been fteps from one room to the other, the floors 
being.one foot below the prefent height of the ie as before 
mentioned. 

The end walls of the hypocauft, marked (g) i in the plan, 
and of the room at the other end of the cryptoporticus, are five 
feet thick. In fome places it appeats.as if an additional wall 
had been built againft the other, which I am apt to think has 
been the cafe; but for what purpofe no one can pretend to fay. 
The reft of the outer walls are about two feet fix inches‘5 3 the 
party walls one foot fix. The conftruétion of the walls i Is repre- 
fented in Pl. XXI. fig. 4. which was taken fromthe infide in 
the room marked (h) in the plan. Figure 2 is the fe@ion of the 
wall of the room marked (f) in the plan, which is built dif- 
ferent from the reft. I muft not omit a {mall building. marked 
i), about fourteen feet from the north-weit end of this villa, 
‘the walls irregular, one fide being twelve feet, the others eight 
and ten; in one-end is a hollow, four feet deep, and feven in 


Yength ; the floor adjoining was paved with flat ftones, nothing 
found 
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found under them, from whence it may be {wppofed to have 
been a neceflary convenience, 

The Romans paid great attention to the fituation of their 
villae, which does not appéar to have been negleQed in the 
fite of this; the front ftands a little to the fouthward of the eaft, 
commanding an extenfive and pleafing view. ‘To the north, at 
about four hundred yards diftance, on‘the other fide of a brook 
which parts Nottinghamfhire and Derbyfhire, is Plenfly Park, 
a large wood on a hill; to the weft and fouth-weft the ground: 
gradually rifes fufficient, in fome meafure, to fhelter the villa 
from ftorms ftom thofe quarters. 

I am now to'confider what I think may be called the villa. 
ruftica, marked B in the ptan, Pl. X XI. which might have been part, . 
but certainly belonged to the villa urbana, though no junétion- 
at this time appears, the diftance being only ten yards from the 
north-eaft end, in‘ the pofition of this building [e}. No regard’ 
has beén paid to: uniformity, as it'vifibly ftands in a diagonal 
line fromthe other; which is parallel to the hedge reprefented 
in the plan by a dotted line’; ‘the wall of the weft front is forty- 
fix feet in length, and interfeCted by the hedge. From this 
wall two fide-walls extend one hundred and forty-two feet ; 
the inclofed: {pace 1 is divided into rooms at the eaft and weft ends, 
witha court ‘in the centie,;’ marked’ (k): The three rooms in 
the weft front marked (i) have no: painted: walls, nor are there 
any teffellated: pavements ; ‘thé floors are’ all ftuccoed. Thefé 
rooms. are divided from‘the reft by a very thick or double wall, | 
fimilar to thofe above-mentioned ; the room marked (m), ahicht 
was the Jargeft:in: this villa, being’ eighteen feet by feventeen, 
had painted. walls, with a very fmooth ftucco floor; the next: 
room marked (m1 in: the SOR CH fide ‘(feventeen feet by sleven) P 


‘ap difcovered tis villa in’ Oober lft, 2} 
had 
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tad likewife painted walls, the. reft in this frent had mones 
though the walls feem to have: been drawn, ‘i In, the eaft. end 
are two rooms (marked o and Pp) two, hypocantts q andr), 
with their fire- places (3), a bath, and cellars (t)..The centre 
room (marked o) had very elegant, painted walls, the; colours 
remarkably bright [ i, ai In clearing out the- hypocauttmarked(q)sl 
came,to a floor, made of large flat ftones : son removing which, the 
ues appeared filled with earth 5 sa proof, that this pact was ;in- 
habited, after the Romans left. Fiat by perfons. of inferior rattk, 
who could not indulge themfelves in all the luxuries .of that 
people. The flues of this hypocautt are very perfed;, one foot 
fix inches deep, and one, foot two inches. wide .at.the entrance, 
but grow narrower towards. the walls. At the send of every. 
flue, within three or four inches of the top, and fixed.in, the 
wall, was a hollow kind of cafe, made of coarfe.baked earth, 
(fee N° 2 in fig. 3.) ; thefe were evidently intended - as .chim=- 
nies to carry off the fmoke., Several fragments of,-the fame 
kind were found in the hypocauft of the:other.villa 5, -butd,could: 
never difcover their ufe till I opened. this, nor, could ch iget ee 
that were quite perfect. 

That hypocaufts were ufed by the. eons ree warming 
rooms, as well astheir baths and fudatories, appears by Pliny’ $: 
letter to Apollinaris, where he fays, *¢,thisscubiculum is:ex- 
oe ceeding warm in winter, as it has a greats -deal.of fun ; jomed 
““toitis a hypocauftum, fo that when the weather is Cloudy, 
as by admitting } itsheat you may dupply the want.of the fun: {g}” 
Hence there 4s reafon to fuppofe that this -hypocautt, and that 
in the villa urbana, were intended totaly for. ithe proes birtie 


Af] The antients, ufed to lay toe’ colours ‘on wvet plafter, which ie not: ven 
“but continues perfect for ever. Vitruvius, lib. vii. cap. iii, 


fz) Cafell’s Villas of the Antients, P» 24 
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-pofe, particularly as the other in this villa marked (r) in the 
plan is larger, and almoft exa@tly on the fame plan as that 
mentioned by Mr, Hay in his account of a Roman hypocautt 
difcovered near Brecknock [4]. ‘This therefore I have reafon to 
fuppofe was defigned to heat the fudatorium, and bath built 
over it, 

From what remains of the pillars that fupported the upper 
floor they appear to have been made of layers of bricks; that 
for the bafe is one foot {quare, and two inches thick; a leffer 
one was laid over this of nine inches fquare; thefe parts now 
remain in their proper pofitions. Next the wall, at the eatt 
end, marked (w), are four pillars, made of ftone; thefe formed 
flues of one part, which were probably intended to carry off 
the fmoke. The prefent height of the wall, two feet ten 
inches; length of the hypocauft to the long flue marked (x), 
which appears to have been arched, and through which the 
heat was conveyed, twenty-two feet five inches; length of the 
flue eight feetthree inches ; width one foot eight inches. This 
opened into a room of eleven feet by eight, in which there 
was a fpace of five feet, where the fire was made; the fides 
floped, and: were covered with flat ¢tones. In this hollow, 
marked (s), was found a great quantity of afhes. Joining to 
this hypocauft, and furrounded by a very thick wall, is a little 
cold bath, marked (w) in the plan, five feet fix inches, by three 
feet two, width of the ftep ten inches, prefent depth one foot 
ten inches; the fides and bottom were {tuccoed ; a leaden pipe 
(fee N® 5. in fig. 3.) one foot feven inches long, and two inches 
diameter in the bafe, was fixed in the wall within about three 
inches of the bottom. This carried off the water into a nar- 
row kind of trough in the wall, marked (y), feven feet in | 


[4] Archzologia, vol. vii. p. 205. 
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length, two feet wide, and about two deep; from whence it 
ran off through fiffures in the rock, which appeared at the bot- 
tom. In clearing out the above hypocauft, feveral large pieces 
of cement, made of lime and pounded brick; harder than ftone,. 
were found near the bottom; one part feemed to be hollowed 
out, and made fmooth. Whether thefe were part of the floor of 
the room above, or for what purpofe they were defigned, it is 
now impoffible to fay. Other’ pieces of the fame compofition, 
only nearer to the refemblance of pillars, were found in the 
hypocauft of the other villa; fome were eight inches high, and 
nine diameter, fome larger. Joining to the other hypocautt in 
this villa ruftica, marked (q), 1s a little room, nine feet by 
eight, in which was a fmall irregular place for the fize, from 
whence the heat was conveyed through an arch in the wall to 
the flues ; here afhes and feveral pieces of coal were found. The 
two rooms, marked (t), next to this, from their fize, I fhould 
fuppofe might have been cellars, being only eight feet by four. 
In thefe were found fifteen {mall pieces of copper Roman coins, 
three of Conftantine very perfet (fee N° 12, Pl. XXIV): the 
heads of the others hardly perceptible, except one of Claudius 
Gothicus, and one of Salonina. A radiated crown appeared on 
feveral. Ten more of the fame kind were taken’ up in different 
parts of this-building. 

In the infide wall (next the court) of the little rooms above men= 
tioned, were fixed two oblong bafes of pillars, marked (z) in the 
plan, two feet eight inches, by one foot feven ; height ten inches. 
On the tops were grooves, one meafured one foot feven, by ten 
inches and a half; the other at the end of the wall, one foot 
fix inches, by nine inches anda half within the grooves. Thefe 
being in very fingular pofitions, make it difficult to aflign their 
ufe; had they been intended for pillars, it is natural to fuppofe 
the tops, where the fhafts were to be placed, would have been 
of equal dimenfions; it is therefore, I think, not improbable | 

but 
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but that they might be defigned for altars [7]. From the fide 
of the hypocauft, marked (gq), and the adjoining room, two 
walks project about fix feet; thefe do not appear to be fides of 
aroom. Having thoroughly examined the ground at the ends, 
where no walis can be found, it might poflibly have been an 
open porch. 

I found fome difficulty 1 in tracing out tdiie walls of this. villa, 
from their being in many places taken up from the foundation, 
owing probably to the walls laying near the furface; thefe parts 
are diftinguifhed in the plan by dotted lines. : 

The out-houfes, ftables, and other appendages to this farm, 
mutt have been deftroyed long ago, owing to the rock being 
fo near the foil, which in many places in this and the adjoining 
field is not above fix or feven inches deep. Thefe walls would, 
of courfe, be taken away when the ground was’ firft ploughed. 
In examining thefe fields, large ftones were found in many 
places, but as yet no more walls have been difcovered.. At the 
north end of thefe grounds is a fteep bank, full of trees and 
underwood, which flopes down to the brook called Pleafley 
Water. Here a great many ftones. which evidently appear to 
have been im buildings, have been tumbled down. In clearing 
out thefe villae, many flates were found with holes in them ; 
in one was a nail, which fhews their method of fixing them on | 
the roof in the form.of N° 6. fig. 3 

At about one hundred. yards) fauaticnal of the villa aside [ 
difcovered two fepulchres,: See (a) and (b), Pl. XXVI. . Nos 
thing remains of (a) but the foundation ; the walls, being. near 
the furface, were probably deftroyed by the plough. The other 
was more perfect. The remains of the fide walls were about 
‘one foot under ground. In clearing two feet of earth, I came . 
to a ftucco floor, which covered the ftones marked (1).in. the 


[i] See a perfpeétive view of the pofitiomof the bafes in Pl. ARV. 
Bbbe plan 
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plan (b). Thefe were laid over a cift or little vault, feven 
feet long, two wide, and one foot fix inches deep: fee the per- 
{pective view (c). This was full of a very light kind of earth ; 
in the bottom ftood an urn containing afhes, which had been 
cracked by the weight of earth, and fell to pieces on being re- 
moved: fee fig. 3. Pl. XXVI. Two fmall bones of the arm, 
two rib bones, and four or five joints of the back bone, lay 
{cattered in the bottom; the floor was made of three drefled 
ftones, on the fides of which the walls were built. 
Finding unburnt bones with an urn, is a fingular circum- 
ftance, and not to be accounted for, unlefs we may fuppofe 
thefe bones had efcaped the fire, and were afterwards depofited 
with the urn: but this I muft leave to the better judgment. of 
the Society. | | : phlei 
The roof of this fepulchre muft have been covered ‘with flat 
red tiles, of which a great many were found in clearing the 
walls; they were one inch thick, fifteen long, and eleven 
wide the two fides were raifed one inch and a half; fee fig. 4. 
Pl. XXVI. Among thefe were feveral ridge tiles; one now in 
my pofleffion, quite perfe@, is fifteen inches long, and fix 
inches diameter at the wideft end, (fee fig. 5. Pl. XXVI1). Thefe 
tiles feem to be of the fame kind as thofe mentioned by Dr. 
Burton in his account of a Roman fepulchre, found near York 
in 1768 (4), where they covered the roof. Between’ the 
two fepulchres is a pavement, feven feet fquare, marked (d). 
In the -centre was a kind of pedeftal, marked (c), part of it 
broken; on this probably was placed a ftone with a fepulchral 
infeription, fragments of which were found in clearing away 
the earth from the pavement, but, not having been able to ‘re 
cover them all, the infcription, I’ am afraid, cannot be made 
6ut fee fig? 6, PER XKVIEU) soto : RO: 
| [4] Atcheologia, vol. Il. p. 177. 
4 The 
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The pofition of thefe fepulchres feem to have been much-at- 
tended to, both being different from the fquare. pavement above 
mentioned, that marked (b) being exactly eaft and weft, the 
other nearly fo.. 

Many fragments of paterae and pots of different kind of Ro- 
‘man ware, were picked up in clearing out the rooms, fome of 
a dark colour, thin, hard, and elegantly ornamented with: in- 
dented work ;. a fmall patera’of the beft kind of ‘réd ware had 
ALBVS, the maker’s name, in Roman capitals, at the bottom ; 
a brick had the impreflion of a calf’s foot; another had the fore 
and hind foot of a dog; a tile that of a fheep; feveral pieces of 
a large ftag’s horns were found, fome had’ been fawed off, one: 
piece in particular had been fawed and {moothed on each fide, 
and ftamped with a circular mark. See Pl. XXIV. fig. 41. 
Many bones of animals, boars’ tufks, and fome remarkable. 
large teeth, fuppofed to have been horfe’ s were found in’ both. 

villae. | 


Antiquities found in the villae reprefented in Pl. XOry 

Fig. 1. An ivory. pip,. the fize of the drawing. This exadaly 
refembles onc found in the Roman camp on Caftle Hill in: 
Lydney Park [/}. 

Fig. 2. Top of a lamp, the fize of the drawing... 

Fig. 3. A pair of nippers. Ditto. 

Fig. 4. A piece of a cullender. Ditto. 

Fig. 5. An iron. chifel, nine inches long, . Mabeak corroded; on: 
the top, marked (a), is a {mall bit of glafs, fo firmly fixed in: 
the ruft as not to be feparated. , - 

Fig. 6 and 7. Fragments of hand mills ; ne ectiree (b) mutt 

_ have.been thirteen inches: diameter when perfect, .and two» 
inches and a half thick, 


rir 26tAY 
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Fig. 8 and-g. Two pieces of brafs, the fize of the’ drawing ; 
probably parts of a fibula; that marked (8) sania to have 
been highly polifhed. 

Fig. ro. Part of a circular ornament, fize of the draving, with 
a heart in the,centre; it has the appearance of green enamel, 
with a narrow border. of .a yellow metal, bev new rouch 
defaced; . 

Fig. 11. Piece of a ftag’s horn; is sede! ie beet fawed eit 
{moothed on each-fide, and:ftamped with a cireular mark, 
fize of the drawing. 

Fig. 12. Roman coins 
There are many places in England aga aloe Roman, 

which yet do mot lie in a Roman road. This is a fa we are 

affured of, by comparing athe geographer of Ravenna with the 
itinerary of Antoninus, Thefe places, not lying on the military 
routs, cannot now be inveftigated with any tolerable certainty ; 
yet, when we find roads and lanes that have Roman nameés,, we 
may venture to aflure ourfelves. of their having been made or 
ufed by that people. The narrow ftreet coming out of Mans- 
field, and which goes direé&ly to Woadhoufe; one, mile, “i$ 
called Leming Lane ; this is clearly a very ancient name., Thus 
in Yorkfhire, fays Dr. Stukeley, another Roman road is called 

Leming Lane, from its ftony compofure. Lbe fignifies a a Way, 

Mean in Britith a ftone [m]. This road ‘ts likewife on a rock 

which appears in many places on the furface. From Woadhoute, 

a road formerly went im a direét line to the field in which the 

villa ruftica ftands: Some old men in the village remember hav- 

ing feen fome remains of i 4% but now there are NO ) traces: of it 
left. 

I muft beg leave to obferve farther, iat as fis Rotians 
continued in Britain till after the year 423» cand for a great 


[m] Itinerarium Curiofum, Vol. Is ‘Ter 5. PilSas 
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part of the time were mafters of the country, and lived in a: 
very flourifhing ftate,» it’is obvious to:conceive, that the moft 
opulent rank amongtt them, pevfons diftinguifhed, and perhaps 
dignified with pofts and titles, would be trying: to. follow and 
import the manners of Italy, and {triving to imitate the ex- 
amples, as far as the difference of climate would admit, of the 


rich citizens of Rome. »‘The great men of that capital, we. 


know, had» moftof them villacin the vicinity, or at no great 
diftance from the city {m}, toiwhich they occafionally reforted.. 
Noone, I bebieve, :whothas the leaft {kill and judgment in thefe 
matters, willever read the defcription of the above difcoveries. 
at Mansfield Woadhoufe, but will inftantly agree with me in 
pronouncing them Roman. The hypocautts, obath,. teffellated 
pavements, tiles, paimted: f{tucco, coins, 8c... all confpine to 
affign them ‘folunequivocally tothat people, that no other ancient 
nation whatever can. pretend: to lay any claim to it. This 
country was altogether a foreft m the tune of the Romans, 
and made part of the great Caledonian wood,, as Mr. Pegge has. 
fhewn fo}; but neverthelefs, the Romans had unqueftionabl¢ 
frequented. thefe parts, aud.even: inhabited. them ;, for about 
A.D. 1774; an urn filled with denarii was. actually. found on 
a hill the other fide of the brook, not more than. half a mile. 


diftant from thefe coins.. Two. very. perfect.anes Ihave feen, 


Antoninus and Fauftina,. 

As there. certainly never was any pean aus aera sthis 
part of Nottinghamthire, thefe ruins could not be conneéted with 
any ftation. It muft neceffarily have been a villa.of fome per» 
fon of great note and confideration,. and I refer to the fevera} 
defcriptions. of the Roman. villae above cited, as a clear and 


[2] Caftell’s Villas of the Antients. 


fa} Seehis Letter to Matthew Duane om the feat of the Coritani, added to. 


his Effay on the Coins of Cunobalins 
Glfen 


Ye 
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certain proof that thefe {plendid remains muft have been a villa, 
and nothing elfe. Weare fure there never,was any: thing like a 
town here as at Herculaneum or Pompeii. » It may be objected, 
perhaps, that no: wells or) fpring appears at the place; but. in 
anfwer to this I alledge there might have been a well here, 
‘though. now fo long filled up, that not the leaft traces of it can 
be found; befides, it. does snot neceflarily follow, that they 
could not fubfift without a well, fince the brook:called Pleafley 
Water runsin alittle valley atthe bottom of the field, about 
three hundred yards from the villa, and» was fufficient for every 
purpofe, for all domeftic ufes, and the fupply of the bath. 

The antiquary has to lament the frequent devaftation made 
-.among the curious remains of antiquity (if I may be allowed to 
fay) from a too eager defire for cultivation; but I have the fa- 
tisfaction at this time to acquaint the Society, ‘that: the above- 
mentioned villa urbana is upon: the eftate of John Knight, Efq. 
of Langold, who has obligingly exprefled his intentions of erect- 
ing a building over the teffellated pavements for the infpetion 
‘of the curious; the villa ruftica, and fepulchres, are on the 
eftate of my worthy neighbour Mr. Mompeffan, who’is equally 
‘detirous of preferving thefe curious remains of Roman anti- 
quity. Tt may be neceflary to mention that the rooms with 
tefiellated pavements are now filled up with earth, the only 
means of preferving them till the buildings cam be erected, «  - 


yeas siboeh to ia ieee 
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XXXIM. Account of fome Roman Pottery, found at 
Sandy, 77 Bedfordfhire, and at Lincoln, together with 
@ Roman Speculum. By Governor Pownall. In a 
Letter addreffed wv she Rev. Dr. Lort, V, P.- 


Read January 25, 1787. 


Sir, 


FITS letter brings to your hands and accompanies fome 

curious fpecimens of Roman antiquities found at Sandy 
in Bedfordfhire, and at Lincoln; fuch as, I believe, are quite 
novel and nondefcript as to England. 

Sandy is a village at the foot of a high point of high land 
called Everton, and Everdon in the old maps, and is in Saxon 
Haber, or Haver-dun, a common appellation taken from the na~ 
ture of the foil, as fignifying what culture it was beft originally 
fuited to, and means Oat-downs, in the fame manner as other 
tracts of the like foil are called Haver-land and Oat-lands. 
This village lying between this: high land and the marfhy vale 
through which flow feveral branches of our river, muft. have 
been formerly a pafs; and was a Roman ftation or camp, pofted 
on an‘elevated piece of fquare ground called to this day Chefer 
Field. This was known by the Roman name Saline. (This 
name Saline was applied: equally to the falt-works, and to the 
public ware-houfes whence falt was delivered, out by, the offi- 
cers of government, charged with a duty, Veétigal, of which 
there were many at Rome, in Italy, and in the provinces. I 

Vor. VIII. ce take 
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take this Saline, or Salndy, as Mr. Camden calls it, to have 
been one of thofe falt-offices. It is placed at the head of a nas 
vigable ftream next the interior of the country. On the banks 
of the mouth of the river upon lands part of my eftate at O/d 
Lynn are ftill remaining the ruins of feveral old falt-pans, There 
are, upon the paint of the high land above the village, feveral. 
ereiaee camps and pofts. I fhall not in this letter enter into 
any defcription of thefe, nor even itate my doubts whether they 
be Roman or not; they require more accurate examination than. 
I have been as yet able to give them. . When I have leifure, I 
will meafure and examine them; and, if I can form any decided 
_ opinion, I will fend to you an account for the information of 
‘the Society. 

At prefent I fend you, that you may exhibit to ‘the Society, 
fome curious {pecimens of ancient pottery found at Sandy, and 
alfo fome of the fame fort found: Bs a at. awe SEL and given 
to me by my brother. — 

The pieces lot A. ‘1, 2, 3 as by have been. able’ {o'to. put to~ 
gether as to obtain the exat form of the-veffél of which they 
are fragments; and have made a drawing of them {fo put toge- 
ther, compleating, by a pricked line, the fhape of the veffel as in. 

ts perfeat ftate, a copy of which, made by a. young lady, I alfo. 
enclofe [a]. 

This kind of pottery, the Sobiety will.obferve,.is ried of very 
fine, clofe, pure clay, cleared ofall hefovabeaetita fand, gravel,, 
or grit, and wrought to.a perfe@ uniform pafte, and baked alfo 
with fuch experienced art, as to be of an equal hardnefs and. co-. 
lour throughout. 

The lot’ By #293; abe fieneitb a another veflel,: oft the fame 
fort and form, though larger, but. with exactly the fame mould- 
ing, defign, and ornaments. 


fa] See Pl KXVITs 
Qot- 


Vol. VII. PL.XXVIT. p. 370. 
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Lot C. 1, 2, are fimilar fragments of another like veffel : 
all thefe were found in the Chefter Field at Sandy fome years 
ago. | 

The Lot D. 1, 2,3, were found laft fummer in the Cafile 
yard at Lincoln. The compofition of this lot is exactly of the 
fame quality as the others above: the mouldings and ornaments, 
efpecially of N° 1, 2, are however of a better defign and executed 
in a more mafterly manner, | 

I muft now inform the Society, that pottery of this very fa- 
brique, with exaétly fimilar mouldings and ornaments, is at this 
day found'in Provence and Languedoc, particularly at Aix and 
Nifmes ; at Vienne in Dauphine; and in many parts of France; 
as alfo in many parts of Switzerland. Count Caylus has given an 
account, with drawings, of fome of thofe in his Recueil des An- 
tiquités ; alfo Monf. Menard, in his feventh volume, quarto, of 
his Hiftory of Nimes; alfo Mr. Schmidt, a member of our So-. 
ciety, of like pottery found at Avanche, Culm, and Zurich, in 
Switzerland. Ihave had an opportunity of examining thofe 
pieces of pottery at moft of thefe places; and can venture to re- 
peat, that (one or two pieces excepted) they are exactly fimilar, 
in every particular above noticed, to thefe I now fend you. 

Sir Andrew Fountaine had an intire veffel of this fame red 
pottery. You may fee a'drawing of it in the fecond volume 
of the Hiftorie Romane Scriptores, folio. To confirm what 
Lhave faid of the compofition of the fabrique, I will quote 
Monf. Menard’s words. Speaking firft of the home-made pot 
tery of Nimes (he fays) <‘ tantét elle eft blanchatre, tantdt 
moire, tantét rouge meleé avec marquefites, & tout celle de 
ces trois coleures eft mal-cuite.” But, as to the other he fays, 
«© @eft bien-cuite & travaillée tres delicatement. La cuite 
donne a celleci un coleur rouge clair & peu fonce.. Cette 
terre au furplus etoit une argile tres fine, depouillé du fable 
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par le lavage, elle fe travailloit avec une extréme facilitetur le 
tour ainfi fur le roue.” 

The Society will obferve in the numbers r, 2, of lots 
and in the numbers 1, 2, 3, of lot, B,. that the mouldings are 
of a fingular fpecies of ovolo, more like the feftoons of a va- 
lance than what our common workmen call the egg and anchor ; 
that they are all of the fame model exadtly,. as are all the reft 
which are found in every other part of Europe... The defigns of 
the ornaments are uniformly the fame reprefentation of the chace 
of the lion,, except one or two of thofe found at Culm and 
Avanch, .which reprefent the chace of the honefs. That of 
Sir Andrew Fountaine’s is alfo varied in the figures, but the. 
moulding is exactly the fame as thofe now exhibited.. 


The two numbers 1, 2,.0f lot. D, found at Lincoln lat fun 
mer, afford curious {pecimens of mouldings and ornaments of a. 
better defign, and more delicately wrought. than is ufually to be 
met with in this fabrique. | 

This fabrique was ufwally called the Samian} mentioned by 
Pliny, xxxv. 46.. In a former paper I referred. to this as the 
fort which the Romans imported: into their provinces... It was 
in vogue throughout the Roman.empire: it:was originally made 
at Samos ;' but was afterwards made, of the fame compofition,. 
and after the fame patterns, at Rome. I. find myfelf confirmed 
in this opinion by Monf. Menard and others. The chace-of the 
lion and lionefs is not Itkely to. have been thought of, or to 
have been fo known as to be defcribed by an European potter, 
Befides thére is as much difference: betwixt.the compofition of 
. this fabrique and the home-made pottery of ancient Europe, the 
grey, black, and brick-red. pottery found. every. where, as be- 
tween the porcelaine of China, and the common. fayance, of 
Europe. The fragments of thefe veflels ere exhibited were ges 
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nerally the furniture of the eleiothefion of the baths, and were. 
chiefly ufed as the unguentaria. 

It is not more fingular that a moulding of fuch a model, fo 
different from the fafhion of any members in ornamental archi- 
tecture, fhould be ufed; than that this with fo little variation 
fhould be fo conftantly adhered to, as is found to be the cafe in 
all the different pieces difcovered in fuch widely diftant parts of 
Europe. I throw out my conjecture; but, exhibiting at the fame 
time the fpecimens themfelves, I fubmit the matter to the better. 
judgment of others. 

There have been found lin: in this fame Chefter Field, for 
many years back, great number of coins.. Sir Philip Monoux, 
to whom the eftate belongs, has, though not a regular feries, 
yet.a large number of thefe coins, from the Flavian family 
down to Conftantine, with one. of Caraufius; alfo one of 
Fauftina the emprefs, wife of Antoninus Pius; one of Lucilla, . 
the wife of L. ASlius Verus, and fifter of Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus ; one alfo of Julia Mammea, the mother of Alexander 
Severus. _Mr. Pym, whofe feat isin this parifh of Sandy, has a 
coin of Fauftina, found in thrs fame place, one of the fineft I 
have feen, and in great, prefervation. It hath the ufual reverfe, 
which fhe had engraved on her coins, a Venus holding in her 
hand the apple of Paris, I may, perhaps, take fome time or 
other, an opportunity of exhibiting thefe coins to the Society, 
with fome explanation of them, In the mean time I fend you 
a drawing, fo far as the outline goes, of ‘the coin of Eauftina,. 
which I hope will be found an exact portrait of it. 

There was dug up from this field, fome years ago, a-cinerary 
urn, of the dark-brown or black fort. It contains. bones and 
afhes, and feveral articles of a lady’s toilet. There: was in it a 
hair-pin of that fort, called the bafta recurva.. This is now loft. . 
But there fill remains a curious mirrour, or fpeculum, which 

my- 
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my friend Sir Philip Mondux is f obliging as to permit me to 
fend, together with the pottery, for the infpe@tion ‘of the So- 
ciety. Ibelieve, you will find it to be of a mixt metal, cop- 
per, filver, andiron. If Iwas in town I would have it affayed, 
by cutting off a little piece at that corner which is already broken. 
I meafured it two inches five lines, by two inches four lines. 
It is furprifing that it hath preferved its polifh to fo great a 
degree, after lying buried fo many hundred years. 

~Thefe mirrours, or fpecula, certainly made part of the ¢oz/et of 
the Roman ladies; and one meets with frequent mention of 
them. This is, however, the firft exemplar which I have feen. 
Several members of the Society may have had opportunities of 
feeing others. In Smetii ** Antiquitates Neornagenfes,” p. 118, 
11g, mention is made of one being found in the year 1647 at 
Neomagus, which is thus defcribed; “ fpeculum chalybium, 
cujus diameter pollices Romanos quinque zquet:” the accuracy 
of the defcription Ido, however, a little doubt. 

It is not only from incidental paflages in the ancient authors, 
but from the buftos and coins, that we learn in fa& that the 
Roman ladies were as curious and as finical preczeufes about their 
coéfure, and were as much devoted, and devoted as much time, 
to the grand bufinefs of the toilet, as any of our fineft modern 
ladies of Europe; but exceeded them infinitely in their tatte, 
f{tudying to adorn and give a relieve to the beauties of nature, 
not to difguife her forms, and to deftroy her proportions. To 
make, however, amends for giving this preference in this in- 
{tance, I will give from Martial’s Epigrams [4] an inftance of a 
Virago knocking down her hair-drefer with the mirrour, only 
becaufe one curl of the whole /rifure was not well pinned ; an 
example which our modern ladies are incapable of giving : 


(4) Il. 66, 
Unus 
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Unus de toto peccaverat orbe comarum 
Annulus, inferta non bené fixus acu. 
Hoc facinus Lelage fpeculo, quo viderat, ulta eft ;, 
Et cecidit fedis ia plecufa comis. 
Define jam, Lelage, triftes ornare capillos: + 
Tangat & infanum nulla Puella caput. 
Hoc falamandra notet, vel faeva novacula nudet; 
Ut digna fpeculo fiat imago tua. 


T will note one more inftance as appofite to this bufinefs of 
the mirrour and the toilet. It is the example of a devotée de- 
dicating her mirrour to Venus, an example which I would ven-- 
ture to recommend to.our modern old ladies, if there was. any. 
fuch being now-a-daies exifting.. . 

Lais anus Veneri fpeculum dico, dignum habet fe. 
Eterna zternum forma minifterium ; 
At mihi_nullus.in hoc ufus; quia cernere talem 


Qualts {um nolo; qualis eram nequeo. 
_ Aufon. Epig, Ib, liv. re). * 


Tam, with my refpects to the Society, 
Sir, your moft obedient humble fervant,. 
Everton Houfe, 


Jan. 1, 1787. 
| T. POWNALL.. 
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XXXIV. Dejeription of the Druid Temple lately dif- 
covered on'the top of the Hillnear St. Hillary in Jer- 
fey. Communicated by Mr. Molfeworth. 


PLA WAS 


Read: ear c05 1787. oe sior few f 


"Pes me -fix feet in frat tent, compofed of ‘forty- five 
large ftones, meafuring feven feet in height, fix i ‘in breadth, 
four in thickne{s, containing four perfect lodges [or cells] and 
one deftroyed. The fuppofed entrance in it may be called a 
fubterraneous paflage, faces the Eaft, and meafures fifteen feet 
in length, four feet two inches and a half in breadth from the 
infide of the two outward pillars or ftones, in height two feet, 
each pillar being one foot nine inches and a half thick. 

The infide of the paflage meafures five feet three inches in 
breadth, four feet four inches in height, and the firft covering 
{tone three feet in thicknefs; it gradually decreafes the length of 
the fifteen feet before-mentioned., ; 

The vacancy on the North fide, which appears to have been 
the real vacancy, meafures in breadth fix feet nine inches. _ 

The greateft lodge, facing nearly the Eaft, or fubterraneous 
paflage, meafures, both in depth and length, four feet three 
inches ; the next on the left four feet in breadth, four feet 
three inches in length, and three feet feven inches in height. 
The diftance from one to the other is two feet fixteen inches ; 
the third, at the diftance of five feet nine inches from the fe- 
cond, meafures in breadth two feet fixteen inches, in length 
two feet nineteen, in height four feet, 
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The fubterraneous paflage in the infide of the temple, de- 
fcribing a perfect lodge, diftant from the third ten feet, and the 
fourth joining both Eaft and North paffages, in breadth mea- 
fures two feet four inches, and two feet one-eighth in depth. 
The eaftern cavity is {till filled up with the fame rubbith that 
covered the temple. 

Two medals were found in this temple, one of the emperor 
Claudius, and the ather fo worn by time as to render it unin- 
telligible. 

About fifty yards South from the temple are five places in 
the form of our graves, mafoned on every fide, but not paved, 
and lying E,and W. A ftone quite alone lies five feet from 
the fubterraneous paflage. 
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XX XV. Dejeriptions us a Brnidieal Ads cwius in ake 
Tfland of Jerfey 3 in a Letter from the Right ‘Ao- 
nourable Wenry, Seymour. Conway, ! Governor. o 
Jerfey, zo,2he Earl of. Leicefter, PS... 


“Read March 8, Toys 
My Lorp, eo . ee es 
Have the honour to tranfmit herewith he Aa ofa Druit 

Temple, difcovered fome time ago on the top of a pretty 
high rocky hill, near the town of St. Helier, in the Ifland 
of Jerfey. Iam forry to have fo long delayed executing the 
promife I made to fend it your lordfhip; but it having been 
tranfmitted to me without a fcale, I did not care to trouble you 
till that material defe& was remedied. By the fcale which I 
have now received, and which is of three feet to an inch, 
your lordfhip will fee the dimenfions are not great, but I ima- 
gine it to be the moft intire and perfect monument of this Kind 
exifling in this part of the world. 

i thal I] not attempt to fay any thing of the nature or ufe of 
thefe extraordinary {tructures; your lordfhip and the gen- 
tlemen of your learned Society having full knowledge of all 
that can be faid on the fubject. 

By the very imperfe&t accounts we have of the hiftory and 
antiquities of that ifland, there is reafon to think it has been 
very particularly the feat of the Druids and their svoufhip.» Mr. 
Bindextre, who wrote fome traéts on the affairs of Jerfey, and 

died 
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died in the year 16914, fays, there were cexifting i in that. fmall 
ifland no lets than, fifty, of thefe ‘Druid: temples, or altars, in 
his. time; of which the greater part. were demolifhed when 
Falle publithed his FiGarr of Jerfey pretty early in the pre- 
fent century. , He mentions a fingle altar of large dimenfions 
then ftanding. on the fame hill of St. Helier, the top. {tone of 
which was fourteen Feet long, feyen and an half broad, and 
three in thicknefs, and near ita circle of other ftones, of which 
there remained but one when he wrote, the refi kes been 
broken to make a wall bard bys | 

From the above it is plain that the prefent complete ftruc- 
ture-was not. known at-that time,., though there. was another 
large altar, or temple, | and) another circle, of ftones, feen on the 
fame hill. 

The prefent temple renmainet intirely covered with earth till 
the fummer 1785 ; having the appearance of a large barrow or 
tumulus, in which form I had conftantly feen it when in the 
land, It then happened that the colonel ofthe St. Helier’s 
militia wanting to level the ‘ground for.the exercife of his 
corps, the workmen foon ftruck on the ftones, and the temple 
thus difcovered was afterwards cleared as it now ftands. 

There is no trace of the time when it was covered up; not 
improbably in that of the Romans, by the Druids themfelves, — 
to preferve it as their moft facred temple from the violence or 
profanation of that people, who frequently perfecuted them, 
and who certainly had pofleflion of the ifland, as appears from 
its Latin name of Ce/area, and from feveral names, and fome 
fmall veftiges remaining, as well as from the coins found pretty 
often in different parts of the ifland. 

I donot know whether it may be thought of any confequence 
to mention the particular pofition of the temple, or the bearings 
of the feveral cells, or altars, refpectively ; but, knowing it is 
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the opinion of fome learned perfons that they are objects worthy 
of fome confideration, I had them taken, and herewith fub- 
join a ground-plan of the whole, fet out to the points of the 
compafs ; as alfo three drawings of the temple, as it appeared 
foon after the difcovery, together with a plan of it [a]. 

There have very lately been difcovered, as my lieutenant- 
governor informs me, five graves on the fame hill, and about 
170 feet from the temple; one of them has, he fays, fome- 
what of a curved form, but that they have no other peculiarity 
except that of their being lined with a kind of rubble ftone. 

The above are the chief particulars I have been able to learn 
on this fubjeét, and I fhall be happy if they give any fatisfaction 
to your Lordfhip, or the Society. Iam, my lord, with great 
eftcem, your lordfhip’s moft faithful and obedient fervant, 


H. S. CONWAY. 
Little Warwick Street, . 
Feb. 20, 1787. 


[a] See Plates XXVIII. XXIX. 
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XXXVI. Ox the Origin of tbe Jews in England. By 
Mr. John Caley, FA. S. 


Read March 15, 1787. 


T what period the nation of the Jews firft obtained a fet- 

tlement in England, is a queftion involved in confider« 

able obfcurity ; arifing as well from the diftance of time when 

this event is fuppofed to have happened, as from the few me- 

morials that have been {fince their difperfion) tran{mitted down 
to us concerning them. 

It hath been conjectured, that they were here as early as thie 
time when this ifland was fubjet to the Romans [a]; but if 
we attentively reflect on the uncultivated and barbarous ftate of 
Britain and its inhabitants in that diftant age, we can hardly 
be induced to believe, that a people accuftomed to a more fa- 
vorable climate and more foftened manners, would feek a 
country of the above defcription, and undertake what mutt 
have been to many of them a /og, and in the infancy of navi- 
gation a dangerous voyage. 

Some weight indeed may be sage to the conjecture that 
has been formed, if credit can be given to the fyftem of 
Jewitfh chronology called Wy mypy Tfemach David, publifhed 
by Rabbi David Ganz; of which there is a Latin tranflation by 
Voritius [4]; from whence we learn, that Julius Caefar was a 


. [2] By Mr. Waller in the preface to Leland’s Colleétanea. 
[b] Lugd. Bat. 4to. 1644. 
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gréat encourager of the Jews, and in ftri& amity with them 5 
fo that if other circumftances accorded, there might be fome 
ground fora preenPlag that he Arle introduced them into 
Britain... sload ws awsl adie everest) ait oO TV 
‘This fuppofition woutd however. te liable to many objec- 
tions, fuch as (among otheis) the recent ‘devaftation which had: 
been made in this ifland, and the continual inroads which were 
to be dreaded from the neighbouring nations;, both which muft 
operate as ftrong reafons againft the “probability of an afylum 
being afforded the Jews, who have in almoft all ages derived’ 
their fole fupport, See the commeree of- the countries in in- 
habited. | at bask it 3s : 
‘Certain ‘it is, that however great a friend this « emperor might 
be to them, none of the fubfequetit ones feem to: ‘have imitated 
him in this’ particular ; ; on the contrary, Conftantiné the Great, 
who is faid to have been born in Britain, and who firft tolerated 
the Chriftians, appears to’ have ad an 1 implacable lane again{t 
ace Jews fc}. Rik Ci ; 
Ass it‘fs therefore, from’ the reafons that have ‘been affigned, 
by nd means likely, that the Jews would-have even withed for 
‘a fettlement in a country where there exited fo {mall a profpee | 
of encouragement; fo neither is it probable, that a total’ filence 
refpedting them would have: prevailed among the hiftorians of 
thofe days, when treating of Britifh affairs, had ai y ats of 
them been then efiabli (hed § in Britaim 
“The firft’ information that can be relied on with any degree. 
of certainty, as‘'to the origin of the Jews inthis kingdom, oc- 
curs not until about three- centuries after the introduGtion of the. 
Saxons; when ‘it being perhaps feared, that they might gain 
too many cotiverts, and: become more numerous than was con- 


[¢] See an epiftte of this emperor in Spelman’s Councils, vol, Ip. 43. 
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fiftent with the fafety of the church,’a canon was iffued, dire@- 
ing * Ut nullus Chriftianus jadaizare prefumat nec conviviis 
eorum participare [a ].” © This canon ‘is’ ftill extant among the 
excerptions of Egbert archbifhop of York, who is reported to 
have been brother to Eadbert, king of the Northumbrians, and 
to have attained the archiepifcopal dignity about the year 
735: he held the fee of York thirty-fix years, during which 
time, it may be prefumed, thefe excerptions were’colleéted by 
him, from the body of canons and ecclefiaftical regulations then 
in force. 

It may be deemed not a little extraordinary, that none of the 
ordinances of the Anglo Saxon monarchs,’ make any provifions 
for the governnyent of the Jews, or take any notice of them ; 
with the exception only of one, among thofe generally known 
by the diftin@tion of the laws of the Conifeior and which were 
afterwards confirmed by William the Conqueror; wherein is 
this remarkable claufe, «* Sciendum eft quoque, quod omnes 
Judei ubicunque in regho funt, fub tutela et defenfione regis 
ligea debent effe, nec quilibet eorum alicui diviti fe poteft fub- 
dere fine regis licentia: Judei enim et omnia fua regis funt: 
quod fi quifpiam detinuerit eos, vel pecuniam eorum, perquirat 
rex (4 vult) tanquam fuum proprium [e].’”? If this law and the 
preceding canon are genuine, they effectually deftroy a pofition 
that has been maintained by feveral of our hiftorians; viz. that 
the Jews were firft introduced by William the Conqueror. The 
authenticity of the latter, has not as yet (that I know of ) been 
called in queftion ;\the former has; but by a writer tof whofe | 
violent prejudices and inaccuracy, have rendered. him the 'fub- 


fd] Spelinanii Concil. vol. Top. 275:0 Wilkins: Concil, vol. Tope irr 

fe] Spelm.Concil. vole I. p. 623. Lambarde, Leg. Saxon, p.r33. 9 Wilkins 
Concil.'vol. Tepe 343: . 

[/] Prynne, in lis 2d Demurrer, printed 1656. . 
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je& of frequent and fevere animadverfion. ‘The materials upory 
which he founds his objection, are inferted. in an ingenious trac 
written by alate learned member of this Society [g]; who like- 
wite perfe@ly agreed with him in opinion upon this fubject,, 
they are thefe ; 

<¢ This law relating to the Jews, is inferted in the Confeflor’s 
or rather William the Conqueror’s laws in Hoveden, p. 604, 
and is printed by Sir Henry Spelman in his Councils, p. 6235 
from a MS. which he fays, agrees with the copy in Hoveden ; 
but it is not in the true original copy of the Confeffor’s and 
Conqueror’s laws of Abbot Ingulphus (who flourifhed in that 
age, was prefent at their confirmation, and then brought then: 
to Croyland Abbey) publifhed by Mr. Selden, nor yet in 
Brompton. . Therefore, fays Prynne, I cannot but reject it as 
counterfeit ; and efteem it rather a declaration of the Jews con- 
dition in England in Hoveden’s time, inferted by him, as well 
as fome other things of punier date, among thefe laws, rather 
than any law of or in the Confeffor’s days; wherein I can find 
no evidence of any Jews refidence here; but only this interpo- 
lation, and forged law, which Mr. Selden wholly omits in his 
collection of his laws.”’ 

From thefe reafons of Mr. Prynne’s, which favour a little, 
of the general perverfenefs obfervable in his writings, it is ap- 
parent, that he not only pofitively denied the authenticity of 
the law in queftion; but alfo was of opinion, that no Jews 
exifted in this kingdom, during the reign of the Confeffor. 

The account which Ingulphus, who was an Englithman, and 
fecretary to the Conqueror, gives us of that copy of the code of 


[g] The queftion whether a Jew born within ‘the Britifh dominions, was 
before the making the late at of parliament, a perfon capable by law to pur- 
chafe and hold lands to him and his heirs, fairly ftated and confidered. By 2 
gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, (P..C. Webb, Efg.) 4to, 1753, 
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laws, which he’ has inferted in his Hiftory of Croyland Abbey, 
as being the authentic one; is in truth fuch, as muft imprefs us 
with a more favorable idea of it, than we fhould perhaps other- 
wife have entertained; he fays, «¢ that he brought from Lon- 
don to his monaftery, the laws of the moft juft king Edward, 
which his lord the renowned king William had proclaimed to 
be authentic, and to be always inviolably obferved under pain of 
the fevereft penalties [4].” 

But whilft the authenticity of this latter code is adniitted, it 
is by no means a neceflary conclufion that the other fhould be 
{purious, and it muft be obferved, that at beft Ingulphus’s copy 
is only a tranflation of the laws, from the language in which 
they were originally compofed, into the Norman French; and 
fo apprehenfive was the Conqueror, of a mifinterpretation of 
them, that according to Ingulphus himfelf, he commended them 
to his juftices in the original, left se ignorance they might 
be miftaken [7]. 

May it not be prefumed, that this was a feleCtion only of fuch 
of the Confeffor’s laws as were entirely conformable to the tafte 
of the Conqueror? He had bound himfelf to govern the Englith 
by their ancient laws; but fome of thefe were now grown ob- 
folete, and others perhaps militated againft the Norman cuf- 
toms; this therefore might only include fuch as were imme- 
diately adapted to the times, and neceffary to be then inforced. 

Mr. Prynne’s argument tends to prove, that as no Jews were 
in England during the reign of the Confeffor, of courfe that 
part which relates to them among the laws of that king, muft 
fufficiently betray its own impofture, and be a manifeft decep- 
tion invented by Hoveden; but herein he feems to have totally 


[4] Hiftoria Ingulphi inter Galei Rerum Anglic. f{criptores, I. 88. 
{2] Ubi fupra. 
Vor, VIII. Eee differed 
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differed from the very learned editor of the * Concilia,’ who © 
affixes no precife time to the laws which pafs under the name: 


of Edward the Confeffor, not thinking them to have been infti- 
tuted by him, but rather by his anceftors, particularly Canute 
as William of Malmefbury fuppofes: « Non. refero: (fays Spel+ 


man) Confefforis has leges ad certum regni ejus annum aliquem, 


quod non ab eo inftitutas cenfeo, fed ex anteceflorum!fuorum: 


Jegibus (prefertim regis Canuti, ut animadvertit Malmetburius): 


duétz plerunque effent et promulgate:’’ and he firengthens his 
opinion by their very title, *¢ Incipiunt leges S. Edwardiregis, 
quas in Anglia tenuit,” his obfervation upon whiehiis * id eft,. 
obfervavit; non quas tulit, hoc eft, mftituit: [4}-° 


; 


Allowing then Mr. Pryine’s hypothefis in part to ie well, 


founded, or rather fo much, of it as denies the refidence of the 
Jews in England in the Confeffor’s reign, the following infer- 
ence may be reafonably drawm from. it; that as sione of them: 
at that time dwelt here, fo there was no neceffity they thould: 


be noticed. in, the code ,of. jurifprudence.to>be.adopted at the: 
Conqueit, for the future government.of the realm;.from the ane: 


cient fyftem of laws then;extant. 

This. being admitted, it cannot aftce wards be argued with pro- 
priety, that the omiffion of this law in the-Norman tranflation,. 
is to. the exclufion of its validity; fince both cepies may be in: 


moft refpects genuine ; the one calculated. for: the more imme-.- 


diate purpofes of the times; the other containing fuch laws as. 
were in general not admiffible from the caufes above, affizned. 
It muft not however be concealed that allithefe laws publithed’ 


as the Confeffor’s do not bear the marks of genuinenefs. The 


twelfth law in particular which treats of Danegeld,, Mr. Webb: 


has demonftrated to be a forgery [/]; fince it mentions what 


[4] Spelm.Concil. vol. I. p. 625, 
{/] Mr. Webb’s Treatife, p. 32. 
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paffed in the reign of Willam Rufus. This paffage had-been 
before objeGed to by the learned Editor himielf (Sir Henry 
Spelman) who has noted in the margin [wm], ‘‘videtur hoc: ca- 
put additum efle tempore Henrici fecundi;”. but he ‘no where 
lignifies any doubts refpecting the law «+ de Judwis.”. According 
to the teftimony of a Jewith hiftorian, quoted- by Bafnage [n, 
the Jews were banifhed this realm, though he is filent.as to the 
occafion of their expulfion, early in the eleventh century. If 
this writer is accurate,in point'of time, this circumftance is an 
additional reafon. why they are totally omitted in»the Con- 
queror’s laws, as they were in all probability not re-eftablithed 
antecedent to the compilation of .that code. Enough perhaps 
_has been advanced, if not to induce. general .convidtion, yet at 
_leaft to, juftify the affertion, that. fome,portion.of the Jews had 
fettled themfelves here anterior to the Norman, Conqueft; net 
to multiply quotations which might be deemed fuperfluous, one 
more fhall be adduced, which ought properly to have been men-. 
tioned before. 

About the year 833 Witlaf, king of the Mercians, granteda 
charter to the monks of Croyland, seater is recited at large in 
Ingulphus; wherein he confirmed to them, not only fuch lands 
-as had at any time been given to the monaftery by the. kings 
of Mercia, but alfo all their poffeffions whatever, whether they 
were originally beftowed on them by Chriftians or ews. 
« Omues terras, et tenementa, et eorum peculia, que reges Mer- 
ciorum, et corum proceres, vel alii fideles Chriftiani, vel Fuder, 
dictis monachis dederunt [o].” 

Dr. Tovey, the ingenious Author of ** Anglia Judaica,” after 
the infertion of this paflage, makes this remark: ¢* It is reafons 


[m] Spelm. Concil. vol. I. p. 621, 

[7] Hiftoire des Juifs, tom, y. Pe 1660. 
[o] Ingulph. p. 857. befitaillolt 1. 
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able to fuppofe, that, fince the Jews are mentioned in this char-~ 
ter as having lands to give, or alienate, they muft have been- 


fettled here fome confiderable time before they could have pur-. 


chafed them themfelves [ p].” 
Inconclufive as fome of thefe authorities may be imagined, 


and uncertain as others may appear, ftill, from their concurrent 


teftimony, and no proof to be advanced on the contrary but 
what hath-merely conjecture for its foundation, it wil! become 


difficult for thofe to fupport their argument who, concurring in. 


opinion-with fome of our hiftorians, affert that the Jews were 
firft introduced by William the Conqueror. 


The motives. which actuated this monarch, in their re-efta- - 
blifhment, are not very favorable to his character. The Magde- - 


burgh Centuriators fay, it was. effected: in confideration of a 
gratuity of a pecuniary nature, « ob numeratum pretium [g]-.” 


According to Hollinfhed, the:Conqueror brought’.them from. 
Rouen in- Normandy, and appointed them a place to inhabit and” 


occupy [7] ;. but it is not indicated in what particular year of his 
‘reign this.event happened. 


Hitherto. we may obférve: higorital? information - refpecting - 


them:to be remarkably ‘defeCtive ; but; fubfequent to this reign, 


many: particulars are recorded; which tend -to-the d/ufration of © 


their hiftory, and it were to be wifhed to the 4onor of ours; bit - 
the reverfe: of that-is too well‘ authenticated ‘to. be doubted, as.; 


every one may quickly perceive who will take the pains to pe- 


rufe that valuable work. before noticed, publithed by Dr. Tovey, 


under the title of ** Anglia Judaica.” 


{n this work, the ftyle whereof may be however thought to. 


defcend in fome few. inftances beneath the dignity- -requifite-to., 


[p] Anglia. Judaica, p. 3. 
[q] Cent. 11. cap. 14. 
[7] Holliathed’s Chronicle, yol. III. Pe 15s 


~~ 
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hiftory, may be found many curtous facts concerning the Jews ;: 
with an ample detail of the various forms of cruelty and extor- 
tion practifed upon them, fometimes under the fpecious pretext: 
of religion, but more frequently by attributing to them crimes. 
they could have no idea of committing: 

For who can ferioufly believe the many ftories, fo affiduoufly ° 
propagated againft them, of their having crucified Chriftian . 
children?. The author laft-mentioned feems entirely to reject 
the evidence produced on thefe occafions, as infufficient and. 
groundlefs, and with great reafon obferves, that they are never 
faid to have practrfed it, but at fuch times.as the king was ma-- 
nifeftly in great want of money [s]. 

Of the fame opinion was Fuller, who in his Ecclefiafticad. 
Hiftory, fays, «* How fufficiently thefe-crimes were witnefled 
againft them, I know not. In fuch cafes, weak proofs are of - 
proof. againft rich offenders; and we may ell believe, that, if 
their perfons were guilty of fome of thefe. faults, their eftates 
were guilty of all the reft [7]. 7 

Among other oppreflions, .the well known ftory which Mat- 
thew Paris relates [wu] of the Jew at Briftol, from whom king 
John exacted ten thoufand marks, a prodigious fum of money ! 
and whofe refufal of complying with fo arbitrary an impofition 
drew upon him an order, that he fhould lofe a tooth every day, 
until he complied with the demand, is not the greateft inftance 
of barbarity that might be advanced on this fubjec. 


Our ancient records and hiftorians unanimoufly agree, that 
the condition of the Jews in England in early time was vafla-. 
lage: the words in the above law of the Confeffor’s have a. 


[s] Anglia Judaica, p. 11. 
fz] Fuller, book iii. p. 87. 
[#| Matt. Paris, ad ann. 1210. 
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ftrong tendency to that effet; but, if they are to be confidered 
in that light, how much, more fo is the. following paflage in 
“Bratton de egibus [w]? ** Judaeus verd nihil proprium habere 
poteft, quia guicquid acquirit, non fibi acquirit, led regks quia 
non vivunt fibi ipfis, fed -aliis, et fic aliis acquirunt et non fibi 
ipfis.” 

If fuch was the current law of the.realm, we may well fup- 
pofe that their fituation muft have been highly difagreeable 5 
expofed to all the ignominy which their difference in religion 
muft have rendered them lable to, and to all the infults which 
are attendant upon fervitude, Mr. Webb fufpedted this paflage 
was not Bracton’s, but an interpolation, and for that reafon in- 
{pected a manufeript copy in the library of Lincoln’s Inn, which 
‘had been prefented to that Society by Ralph Cholmeley, who 
was recorder of London in 15533 whereby his conje@ure was 
confirmed, no fuch pafflage exifting therein. : 


Upon careful examination, however, of feveral MSS. of Brac- 
ton in the Britifh Mufzeum, I am inclined to think the reading 
of the printed copies to be right; fince, though of eight [x] 
which remain in that repofitory, three only Have this exception- 
able part extant, yet in point of antiquity thefe are much to be 
preferred to the others, in which it is omitted: but whether’ 
the pafflage is genuine or not, it cannot be denied, that it is a 
very arbitrary and unreafonable one, and {carcely allowable even 
by the feudal fy {tem. 

The humiliating fituation in which the Jéws were then placed 
may be fairly afligned as a reafon why no charters of very early 


[w] Braéton, 1569, lib. v. tract 4. cap. 6. fect. 6. 

[*] Seven of thefe are in the Harleian library, Numbers 653. 656. 763. 817. 
1242. 3416. 3422. whereof the firft and fifth numbers retain the paflage, as 
does alfo a very fair copy in the ae library marked in Cafley’s Catalogue 

g- E..15. 
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date are difcoverable, wherein they appear as parties; for being: 
vaffals of the crown, anid’ having no property of their own worth 

confideration, they could have no power of conveying any to 

others: but this muft be only underftood of fuch Jews as were 

natives of the country, it being hardly to be imagined, that 
the property of foreign Jews was immediately transferable to 

the king upon their ative 3 in this ifland, As the nature of the 

Jewith charters is perhaps not generally known, it may not be 

confidered ufelefs to inveftigate that matter fhortly in this place, 

efpecially as feveral erroneous notions féem to have crept into - 
our glofiaries and oe i, of Jee law, in the definition they 

give of them.” — 

That ‘great orientalift’ Mr. Selden who is juftly reputed one of 
thé beft foholars England ever produced, informs us fy], ‘* that 
in ancient time, when a contract was made, two deeds were 
written; one containing the contraét at full, with all covenants 
and conditions, which was folded up, and fealed with the 
buyer’s feal; the other containing -a general ‘recital of what 
thing only the contraét was; and this laft was fhewn open to 
withee’! who’ infctibed their names on the back of both, that ” 
fo the witnefles or ftanders-by might not know the fum, time 
of redemption, or fuch like, yet be able to juftify the inftrument 
comprehending them, by the infcription of their names. The ~ 
feal they called tonn, chethom, and the ‘deed or inftrument writ- 
ten "pw, /epoer, which is a book alfo: but the rabbins exprefs _ 
their deeds, releafes, obligations, and the like, by the name of’ 
“ow, /betar, or fetar, whence the word farrum ei aed is ufed 
for Seat j or written teftimonies of contracts.” 

Such is the account Mr. Selden gives of their charters? -- and 
if Dr. Cowell, the author of the ome had: but followed 
this definition, he would not have led his fucceffors [z], who 


fy] Titles of Honor, 4to, 1614, p. 328. 
[=] Manley, Jacob, &c. 
have 
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have uniformly copied from him, into errors ; but in that work, 
in other. refpeéts worthy commendation, under the article Star, 
he. explains it thus: | i + 

« Star. Starrum. A contraction from the Hebrew Sherar, 
which fignifies a deed or contrat. All the deeds, obligations, 
and releafes of the Jews, were anciently called fars, written 
for the moft part in Hebrew alone, -or elfe in Hebrew or Latin ; 
one of which yet remainsin the ‘'reafury of ‘the Exchequer, ~ 
written in Hebrew without pricks [a], in King John’s reign, &c.” 

Againift this explanation, I muft firft obje&t, that far is not 
derived from the Hebrew language, but the:rabbinical or Chal- 
daic, no fuch word being vifible in the Bible, the only true 
Rtandard of Hebrew.; for wherever occafion required a word of © 
that import, -/epher is ufed, and not /hetar, which is a word 
invented with many others, by-the rabbinical writers, on ac- 
count of the few radical words which the Hebrew language 
affords, 

Sebaftian Munfter in his Dictionary of the Chaldaic Tongue [4], 
after noting feveral meanings which this word conveys, adds 
‘cmpy, fhetar eft inftrumentum literarum, literee alicujus con- 
tractus, cautio in qua debita vel aliquis contraétus fcribuntur ;” 
and fays, it is frequently to be met with in the Commentaries, 
by which he means, without doubt, thofe comments which the 
Rabbins have written upon the Sacred Scriptures, 

In the next place, a// the charters of the Jews were nae) as 
Cowell afferts, called fars. Their writings and deeds were fre- 
quently the fame asthe Chriftians made ufe of, and like them 
were ftyled charte and chirographa [c|; and where a contract 
was made by cyrograph between a Chriftian and a Jew, the 


[a] More properly vowel points. 
[4] Bafil, 4°. 1524, p. dor. 
[¢] Madox’s Hit. of Excheq. p. 161. 
feverity 
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feverity of the law at that time was fuch, that, if the counter- 
part of the cyrograph was not found depofited in a cheft kept 
for that purpofe, the Jew was to lofe his debt. 

As many of thefe Jewith charters have been publithed at 
length by Selden, Madox, and other writers, it will be unne- 
ceffary to add to the number by the infertion of any in this pa- 
per: it may be fufficient to obferve, that they were very fel- 
dom in Hebrew alone, but generally in Latin with the Hebrew 
underneath, and frequently in Latin or in French, without the 
addition of any Hebrew. ; 

The language in which thefe Hebrew contracts, or ftars, was 
generally written, was a compound of pure Hebrew and Chaldee, — 
intermixed with a variety of words in other languages, where 
neceflity demanded them); which was very often the cafe, on 
account of the introduction ef new words and phrafes, totally 
oppotite to the genius of thofe oriental tongues. 

This is candidly acknowledged in a vocabulary fome few 
years fince publifhed in Hebrew, Englifh, and Spanifh, by 
Jacob Moreira, a learned Jew [¢]; who confeffes that for fuch 
phrafes as were not to be found in the Holy Bible, he was 
obliged to have recourfe to the rabbinical writings; adding that 
in confequence of innumerable perfecutions, which the Jews in- 
different ages have’undergone, much of the Hebrew language 
has been unfortunately left, fo that but few veftiges of pure: 
Hebrew now remain. : 

In the Britith Mufeum are feveral of thefe ftars [fe] and 
raany others ftill remain in the Tower, Chapter Houfe at Weft. 
minfter, and other repofitories of public records. 

‘Phe Appendix to Mr. Webb’s Effay contains feveral copies 
of deeds, in which Jews are parties; the moft ancient is a 


a) 4°... Lond, A; M. 5533. 
i Bib. Cotton. Nero, C, IIL 


Vou. VIII. : Ff final. 
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final concord, bearing date the 3stli year of Henry the Second;. 
previous to which reign I’ know not of any déeds that are- 
printed at length, wherein Jews exift ‘as principals, fince their 


reftoration by Willian the’ Conqueror. 


The Jewith charters are very rarely feen with feals ap-- 
pendant; and where exceptions occur to the general rule, . 


they fem to have been done more’ from conformity to the 
ufual “practic e of the time, than from any cuftom prevalent 


among the Jews, of adding ae to their charters by the ufe : 


of feals. 


It is afferted by Pliny in his Natural Hiftory [J]; that the 


eaftern nations contented themfelves with letters, omitting feals: ; 


but Selden, though he cites this paflage {g]; is pofitive. that 


they were anciently ufed by the Jews; yet.it is worthy of re-- 
mark, that the word tonn, chethom, or chatham, which this - 
learned author ufes in one fenfe only, hath. the fignification both : 


of a fignature and a feal. 


None of the ancient Hebréw coins. now extant are abierved: 
to bear the impreffion of animals, which was ‘formerly, as a. 


well informed writer takes. notice, prohibited both to Jews and. 


Mahometans, through fear of idolatry: [A]. 


And yet though the fame prohibition. would, have meceede 
equally upon feals, one is to be feen in Anglia, Judaica appen- - 


dant to a deed in the reign of Henry the Third, with the im- 


i 


preffion of fomething like\a griffin; but. fo execrably done, as. 
to give occafion to the witty author of that work to declare, . 
that the graven image upon this feal could not be thought a. 
breach of the fecond commandment, fince, though an .exac. 


[f] Hitt: Nat. KXXIIL cap. 1 
[g] Titles of Honor, p. 328. = 
[4] Hottinger, Cippi Hebraici,. p. 148. . 


copy 
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copy from the original, it was the likenefs of nothing that is ‘in 
heaven, earth, | or water [4]. 

This reftriction, which the Jews but. omen obferved at that 
time, is now I believe wholly difregarded, as being a point in 
which religion has very little concern; and therefore all animals 
are now indifcriminately ufed upon their feals, as fancy dire&s. 

There were many repofitories forthe Jewith deeds eftablithed 
in England; but the greateft of, thefe was in a particular part 
of the Exchequer at Weflminfter, which, from the ufe that was 
made ror it, was called Scaccarium Judzorum; and here all. 
matters, in which the. Jews aad. any concern, were regulated 
by. proper officers, appointed. to that intent by the King, under 
the title of Juftices of the Jews, | 

Of. thefe officers, and the nature of theirtruft, as: well as of 
the. records under their peculiar. cognizance and jurifdiction, an 
elaborate difquifition was inferted by Mr. Madox, in his valuable 
Hiftory.of the Exchequer (2). 

The nearnefs of thiscrepofitory in the: Exchequer to the Star 
Chamber, occafioned a late very learned judge [7] to offer a con» 
jecture, that the latter received its denomination from the deeds 
called ftars therein depofited ; and,in fupport, of his etymology 
he cites a-record of the 41f Edward ILI, wherein it is faid, that 
the King’s council, his, chancellor, treafurer, juftices, and 
other fages, were affembled, en la chaumbre des eftoilles, pres 
la re{cript al Weftminfter, for (adds the learned judge) in pro- 
cefs of time, when the meaning of. the Jewith, {tars was for- 
gotten, the word ftar-chamber was naturally rendered. in law 


fi] Anglia Judaica, p. 183. 
[4] Folio edition, 1711, p. 150. 
[J] Blackftone, in his Commentaries, vol. 1V. p. 266. 


See yb) French, 
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French, /a chaumbre des ehoilles, and in law Latin camerg 
fiellata; which continued to be the ftyle in Latin till the diffo- 
lution of that court, — : 

At firtt view this etymology feems plaufible; but it will not 
bear the teft of examination, for the whole diftance of time,. 
between the banifhment of the Jews, which happened A, D, 

“y2go, and the 4rft Ed. IH. when this record is dated, is but 
feventy-feven years; fo that it is extremely improbable that the 
memory of the Jewifh tranfactions fhould in that fmal com- 
pafs of time be entirely extinguithed, 

And to no other caufe than abfolute ignorance caz be afcribed 
the circumftance of this repofitory’s obtaining the appellation 
of la chaumbre des eftoilles, if in reality it were the fame with 
the ftar chamber ;: fince: it. is apparently very difficult to con- 
ceive, that the Jewith mftrument, fhetar or ftar, fhould ever 
have been fo far mifunderftood, as to have been rendered in 
French efoi/, when thofe very inftruments were written fre- 
quently in that ehethery and were poe by the trifling cor- 
ruption of ¢fars. 

There appears therefore, in thé prefent inftance, no reafon 
to depart from the ufual derivation; which is, that the roof 
of the ftar chamber was anciently ornamented with gilded ftars ; 
and though no actual proof can be at this time produced of that 
fact, it is fupported by the teftimony of two fuch able autho- 
rities as Sir Edward Coke, in his Inftitutes[m], and Sir Tho- 
mas Smith de Republica Anglorum [7]. 

Having already trefpaffed confiderably upon the time of this. 
learned Society, by thefe imperfe& obfervations ; I fhall. con= 


[m] 4th Inftit. 66.— 
fu] Lib.ii- cap. 4, 
clude 
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elude them by taking notice, that the 18th year of Edward the 
Firft, A. D. 1290, is the zra of a fecond bariifhment of the 
Jews from this kingdom, without any caufe being properly af- 
figned for their expulfion ; and that more than 350 years elapfed, 
before they were again re-eftablifhed, fince which their tranf- 
actions are fo recent, as not to require any illuftration. 


TOHN CALE 


Gray’s Inn, 
Feb. 26, 178% 
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XXXVII. Ax hiflorical and deftriptine Account of the 
Ancient Painting preferved. at Cowdray im Suflex, 
the Seat of Lord Vifcount' Montague: reprefenting 
the Proceflion of King Edward VI. from the Tower 
of London #o Weftminfter, February 19th, A. D. 


1547, previous to bis Coronation. By John'Topham, 
Efgs EF Redh Me 


Read April 19, 1787. 


HE drawing nowexhibited is made from one of thofe 

curious hiftorical paintings which have been long fince 
introduced to the notice of this Society by our late learned 
‘Vice Prefident ‘Sir Jofeph Ayloffe, Baronet, in an account of 
fome ancient hiftorical paintings at Cowdray in Suffex, pub- 
lifhed inthe TranfaGtions of this Society, Archaeologia, vol. III. 
p- 239—272. In that memoir may be feen a minute defcrip- 
tion of many of thofe valuable reprefentations which preferve 
feveral interefting parts of our national events, and exhibit to 
our view the ftate of the arts, and the dreffes, manners, and 
ufages, which prevailed Rone our anceftors about the middle 
.of the fixteenth century. 

The painting which is now the obje&t of our attention fills 
one of.the compartments on the right-hand fide of the great 
dining-room in that noble manfion ; and contains the proceflion - 
of king Edward VI. from the Tower of London to Weftmin- 
fier, the day preceding that of his coronation. 


5 eke At 
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At the deceafe of king Henry VIHI., Edward his fon and: 
_ facceffor was but nine years and three months old. The young, 
monarch was then at Hertford, together with the princefs Eli-. 
zabeth his fifter; and Edward Seymour earl of Hertford, and! 
Sir Anthony Brown, were deputed by the council to inform: 
their new fovereign of the death of his father,.and to cons-- 
duc& him to the Tower of Londons; where, upon his ar- 
rival, he was proclaimed king, on the 3uft of January, A. D.. 
1546-7. 

When the regency was fettled in purfuance of the will of: 
the deceafed king, the earl of Hertford,-uncle to the young 
king, wascreated duke of Somerfet, and chofen protector of the: 
realm, and governor of the king’s perfon.. And the funeral ob-- 

fequies of king Henry having | ee performed with great pomp 
and magnificence at. Windfor, on the 16th of February, pre-- 
parations were made to folemnize the coronation of king Ed- 
ward.. The duke of Somerfet. was created: earl marfhall of 
England for life; Henry marquis of Dorfet' was appointed to» 
the office of great-coniftable of England [a] for the 19th day of 
February only, which is exprefied in the patent to be the day 
immediately preceding the day of folemnizing the king’s itis 
tended coronation; and John lord Ruffell, keeper of the privy 
feal, was appointed high fteward of England for the 2oth day 
of February only. Many dignities and honours were conferred ; 
and forty Knights of the Bath were made, to add to the fplen- 
dour of the ceremony. A new form was drawn for the coro-- 
nation [2], . to relieve the young king. as much as poflible from: 
the fatigue which. it would neceflarily occafion to.one of his. 
tender years. 


fa} Rymer, tom. xv. p. 129. : 
[4] See Burnet’s Hift, of the Reformation, vol. II. Colle. Pp: 93. ae 
ec 
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The order for the proceflion from the Tower to Weftminfter 
is fortunately in being {c], and will afford great afliftance in 
defcribing the picture now before us: and although the whole 
of the ceremonial could:not be reprefented by the painter, yet 
the manner of his giving it, being a bird’s-eye view, enabled 
him to convey a more comprehenfive reprefentation of the 
fcene than any other mode of defcription would have allowed 
him to do. — 

«¢ On Saturday the rgth day of February (fays the order), 
<¢ about one of the clock in the afternoon, the king’s majefty 
‘¢ proceeded from the Tower through the city of London in 
* moft royal and goodly wife towards his palace of Weftmin- 
¢ fter, The ftreets, through all the way where the king fhould 
‘¢ pafs, were well gravelled in every place, and railed on the 
‘“one fide from Grace Church-ftreet to the Little Conduit in 
“Cheap, to the intent that the horfes fhould not flide on the 
«‘ pavement, nor the people be hurt by the horfes in the high 
“© ftreets. Within thefe rails ftood the crafts along in their or- 
*¢ der, to the Little Conduit aforefaid, where ftood the alder- 
«men. On the other fide the ftreets, in many places, 
“¢ ftood priefts and clerks with their crofies and cenfers, and 
in their beft ornaments, to cenfe the king; and all the way 
where'the king fhould pafs, on either fide, were the win- 
“¢ dows and ways garnifhed with cloths of tapeftry, arras, 
“¢ cloths of gold and of filver, with cufhions of the fame, gar- 
‘* nifhed with ftreamers and banners, as richly as might be de- 
‘‘vifed. In many places were ordained pageants and devices, 
‘¢ and therein goodly melody, and eloquent fpeeches treating of 
‘‘ noble hiftories, to the joyful welcoming and refpet of fo 
** noble a king.” 


n“ 
- 


a“ 
o 


(<] See itin Leland’s Colleétan. vol. IV. p. 310, printed from a MS. for- 
nicrly belonging to William Le Neve, Norroy. 
The 
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The order of the proceffion is then declared to be as followcth : 
Imprimis. ‘The king’s meflengers, two and two. 

Gentlemen, two and two. 

Strangers, ambaffadors’ fervants, two and two. 

Trumpeters, cloathed in red damafk, two and two. 

Chaplains without dignity. 

Gentlemen and noblemen’s fons. 

‘The Barons after their eftates. 

Bifhops. 

Earls’ fons. 

Marquifes’ fons. 

Dukes’ younger fons. 

Earls, 

Marquifes. 

Dukes. « 

The comptroller of the houfhold and the fecretary of Venice. 

The treafurer of the king’s houfe, and one of the ambaf- 
fadors of the Proteftants. 

The king’s almoner, with another ambaflador of the Pro< 
teftants. 

Sir William Peters, fecretary, with another ambaffador of 
the Proteftants. 

Sir William Paget, fecretary, with duke Philip of Almain. 

The lord admiral, with one of the Scottifh ambaffadors. 

The lord privy feal, with another of the Scottifh ambafladors, 

The lord great mafter, with Poley, baron de la Grade do 
France, | 

The lord chancellor, with the French king’s ambaffadors. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury, with the Emperor’s am~ 
bafladors. 

Sir Percival Hart, knight harbinger, bearing the king’s 
miajefty’s cloak and hat. 


Vor. VII. . Geg Two 
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Two gentlemen ufhers, John Norroys and William Rains-~ 
ford, reprefenting the two ftates of Normandy and 
Guyen, cloathed in robes of fearlet, furred with my- 
never, and caps of ftate on their heads, carrying about 
them in bawdrickwife two mantles of fcarlet velvet. 

Garter in the king’s coat of arms on the right hand, and 
the mayor of London carrying a mace on the left. 

The fword, born by the conftable of England for that 
time, viz. the marquis of Dorfet. J 

On the marquis’s right hand, the earl of Warwick, lord. 
great chamberlain of England. ; 7 

And on the left hand, the earl of Arundel, lord chamber- 
lain, fupplying the room as earl marfhall, in lieu of the 
lord protector. 

A little before the king, the duke of Somerfet, lord. protector. 

The king’s majefty, richly apparelled with a gown of cloth 
of filver, all over embroidered with damafk gold, with a girdle: 
of white velvet, wrought with Venice filver, garnifhed with. 
precious ftones, as rubies and diamonds, with true lovers” knots. 
of pearls; a doublet of white velvet embroidered with Venice 
filver garnifhed with the lrke precious ftomes and pearls, and a 
pair of bufkins with white velvet. On his horfe was a capa- 
rifon of crimfon fattin, embroidered with peacls and damafk 
gold, 

His highnefs’s footmen in their rich coats, going about his. 
grace on either fide of the canopy; the canopy being born by 
knights, with certain affiftants to them. 

Sir Anthony Brown, matter of the horfe, leading a goodly 
courfer of honour very richly trapped. 

Sir Francis Bryant, mafter of the Henchmen, riding aldnee 
The penfioners and men of arms with their poll axes,. going 
on either fide of the way on foot from the beginning of the two. 

eftates, 
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eftates of Normandy and Guyen, and continuing till the gen-~ 
tlemen of the privy chamber. 

Gentlemen and grooms of the privy chamber riding two 
and two. After them the captain of the guard riding alone. 

The guard, five in a rank on foot, with their halberts in 
their hands. | 

The noblemen and gentlemen’s fervants going in order after 
the degrees and ftates of their mafters on foot. 

The order of the proceflion then detcribes the temporary 
emblematical ornaments and devices which were placed at the 
Conduit in Cornhill, at the Standard, at the Great Conduit, at 
the Crofs, and at the Little Conduit in Cheapfide, and at the 
entrance into St. Paul’s Church Yard; and the fumptuous de- 
-corations which were there exhibited for the amufement of the 
young king, and the fpeeches which were intended to have been 
made, had the time permitted, by young perfons in the cha- 
racters of Royalty, Juftice, Truth, Faith, Mercy, &c. accom- 
panied with mufical inftruments of various kinds; and informs 
us that fomewhat beyond the Crofs in Cheapfide, « the mayor 
“‘ of London, with his brethren the aldermen, attended upon 
«¢ the king’s highnefs in their feemly apparell, and received his 
*¢ grace with a propofition pronounced by the recorder, Mr. 
‘¢ Mafhbroke, and Mr. Chamberlain of London; and there 
‘«¢ they prefented his highnefs with a purfe, having a thoufand 
«¢ marks of gold in it; the which his grace received and gave- 
«¢ them thanks.” : 

«« When the king was advanced almoft to St. George’s Church 
in Paul’s Church-yard, (continues the order of the proceflion) 
«¢ there was a rope as great as the cable of a fhip, ftretched 
‘in length from the battlements of Paul’s fteeple, with a 
<6 great anchor at one end faftened a little before Mr. Dean of 
« Paul’s houfe-gate ; and when his majefty approached near 
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«« the fame, there came a man, a ftranger, being a native of 
‘© Arragon, lying on the rope, his head forward, cafting his: 
‘¢ ‘arms wa legs abroad, running on his breaft on the rope from. 
‘¢ the battlements td the ground, as if it had been an arrow out 
‘¢ of a bow, and ftayed on the ground; then he came to the 
‘© king’s majefty and kiffed his foot, and fo after certain words 
‘¢ to his highnefs, departed from him again, and went upwards 
«« upon the rope till he was come over the midft of the church~ 
‘«¢ yard, where he, having a rope about him, played certain mif- 
‘* teries on the rope, as tumbling and cafting one leg from an- 
‘«s other; then took he the rope and tied it to the cable, and tied 
ss himéelf by the right leg, a little beneath the wrift of the foot,. 
«* and hung by the one leg a certain fpace, and after recovered. 
«« himfelf up again with the faid rope, and unknit the knot and 
*¢ came down again; meh Bagge his majefty with all the train. 
‘* a good {pace of time.”’ : 

The proceffion then advanced along Fleet-{treet to the Gesu 
Conduit there, then through Temple-bar, and fo on to the 
King’s Palace at Weftminfter, where all the noblemen alighted, 
and ftood in order as they had conducted his highneds 5 and=at 

the hall-door he took his leave of the ambafladors, giving them 
thanks for their pains, and retired into his chamber. Then com- 
mandment was given to all the noblemen and others to be at 
Weftminfler the next day by feven of the clock in the morn- 
ing, in their beft array, to give their attendance ups the coro- 
nation. 

Our picture nearly correfponds with this ceremonial. It re- 
prefents the proceflion the whole diftance from the Tower to 
Weftminfter, at the point of time when the king was in Cheap- 
fide, having juft paffed the celebrated crofs which then ftood in 
that ftreet. The cavalcade is proceeding through the arched 
gate-way leading into St. Paul’s church-yard, where it is loft 

4 for 
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for atime, but is again feen at the top of Ludgate-ftreet, ad- 
vancing through Ludgate and Temple-Bar,.and pafles Charing- 
crofs to the Palace at Weftminfter, The part meant princi- 
pally to be reprefented is the fouth fide of Cheapfide, from Bow 
Church to the entrance into St, Paul’s Church-yard, The Great 
Conduit near Bow Church, the Crofs, and the Little Conduit 
at the weft end of Cheapfide, are given. . The balconies and 
windows of all the houfes on the left-hand fide of the ftreet are 
crowded with {pectators, and decorated with rich tapeftry, cloths 


of gold, arras, and celebrated hiftorical paintings, one whereof 


is evidently a copy from Raphael’s famous picture of St. George 
on horfe-back; a print of which is engraven by Vofterman. 
The thops are fet out with cups, vafes, beakers, jars, and other 
elegant pieces of goldfmiths’ work. ‘The mafter of each houfe 
is {tanding at his fhop-door, and faluting the king as he paffes. 
On the oppofite fide of the ftreet the feveral crafts or companies 
of the city are ranged, dreffed in their livery-gowns, having 
their hoods over their fhoulders, with the mafter of each com- 
pany at its head. Thefe form a line from Bow Church to the 
Little Conduit, where was the ftation for the aldermen. Over 
the archway into St. Paul’s Church-yard are perfons ready to 
entertain the king on his approach with fpeeches. Beyond 
Cheapfide is a view from the north of St. Paul’s Church, with 
us high fpire. From Ludgate-hill, through Temple-bar, to. 
Charing-crofs and Weftminiter, the fpace 1s very open, having 
only a few houfes interfperfed here and there. The back- 
ground reprefents a view of London-bridge, the church of St. 
Mary Overy, the bifhop of Winchefter’s Palace, and the Bank. 
fide in Southwark. And at a great diftance in the country, to 


the left, is feen the river Ravenfbourn, and the Royal Palace at. 


Eltham. 
The 
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The buildings reprefented in the line of the proceflion, which 
more immediately attract our attention, are the Tower of Lon- 
don, Bow Church, the Great Conduit, the Crofs, the Little 
Conduit, and Goldfmith’s-row in Cheapfide, the church of St. 
Paul’s in its then ftate, with its high fpire, Ludgate, and Tem- 
ple-bar, Charing-crofs, and the Palace at Weftminfter. The 
view from the gate on Tower-hill to Cheapfide is fore-fhortened, 
or almoft entirely concealed; and the parts beyond Temple-bar, 
all the way to Weftminfter, are contratted, fo as to enable the 
painter to exhibit the whole diftance to the view of the {pec 
tator. 

The accuracy of this reprefentation is confirmed by a compa- 
rifon between this picture and feveral ancient defcriptions; and 
by the teftimony of co-eval hiftorians. A beautiful view of 
London, in a {mall painting preferved in the Royal Library in the 
Britifh Mufeum, 16 F. 2. made in the reign of king Henry VII. 
reprefents that monarch looking out of the White Tower upon 
a proceflion of a knight, or .an ambafiador, arriving within the 
Tower-gates; and the king afterwards receives and embraces 
him. ‘That painting is probably the oldeft view of London now 
extant, and is a great curiofity. The Tower, the river Thames, 
London-bridge, Bow Church with its arches, St. Paul’s Church 
with its tall fpire, and Weftminfter-abbey at a diftance, are all 
reprefented in that painting, and nearly correfpond with the 
view of thofe buildings preferved in our piece; with this differ- 
ence, that the view in the Mufeum was taken from the fouth 
fide, and ours from the north fide of London. A plan of the 
Tower of London, from a furvey made in 1597, and the plan 
of London made by Aggas, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
both publifhed by this Society, give views of the Tower in the 
ftate it is here reprefented. There is no feparate view of the old. 
Bow Church known to be extant, but feveral of the views of 


London 
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London made before the dreadful conflagration in 1666, repre- 
fent that church, with its arched fteeple, as it is here given, 
‘«‘ From the arches wherewith the fteeple was embellithed,” fays 
Stow [d], ‘ this church derived its name de arcubus. It was 
‘* erected in the time of William the Conqueror, and was the 
‘¢ firft church in the city that was built with arches.—The 
«¢ fteeple in a great meafure fell down in 1271, and flew feve- 
‘¢ ral perfons, and was a long time before it was rebuilt.—In 
«¢ 1512 the fteeple was finifhed, except the lanthorns and bows, 
‘¢ which were afterwards built of ftone, brought from Caen in 
Normandy.” This ancient church, on which the new one 
is founded, is now converted into a fepulchral repofitory; the 
ftru@ture of which confifts of two rows of {mall circular pil- 
lars [e] (the capitals whereof are: now about two feet and a halt 
above the floor of the vault, which fhews the ground to be 
greatly raifed in this neighbourhood), which form three ifles. 
“ This church,” adds Stow, “I take to be one of the oldeft 
«¢ Chriftian temples in Great Britain.” 

The Great Conduit in Cheapfide was originally erected abeut 
the year 1285, when it was caftellated with ftone, and cifterned 
with lead. It. was fupplied with {weet water, conveyed in pipes 
of lead under ground: from fprings in the manor of Tyburn. 
Thefe fprings were purchafed by the mayor, aldermen, and citi- 
zens, of London, in 1237 (21 Henry III.) [f] from Gilbert de 
Sanford, and Alice the wife of William de Chabham ; and the 
citizens were at a great expence in compleating the undertak- 
ing. To render it more ufeful, in 1439 the mayor and citizens 
obtained from the abbot and convent of Weftminfter the grant 
of a fountain in a field called Oxlefe, within the lands and pre 
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[d@] Survey of London, p. 268. 
fe] Maitland’s Hift. of London 1138. 


[/] Rymer’s Feed. tom. XI. p. 29. 33. ; 
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ciné& of the manor of Padington, with the free ufe thereof; 
provided there was fufficient water left for the farmers and te- 
nants of that manor; and. that the pipes fhould not be laid in 
any part of the lands within the manor of Hide, which then be- 
longed to the church of Weftminfter. In 1443 king Henry VI. 
eranted a licence to the mayor and citizens of London to erect 
the conduit a-new; and it was again re-built and enlarged, in 
1479, by Thomas Ilame, one of the ihetitiss: in the manner re- 
prefented in our picture, 


The Great Crofs next prefents itfelf. ‘This was one of the 
croffes ere&ted by king Edward J. in memory of Eleanor his 
gucen, In 1484 this crofs was re-edified at the charge of divers 
citizens: John Fifher, mercer, contributed 600 marks towards 
it, It was new-gilt all over in 1522, againft the coming of the 
Emperor Charles V. and was new-burnifhed againft the corona- 
tion of Edward VI. and alfo in 1553, againft the coronation of 
queen Mary; and gilt in 1554, againft the coming-in of king 
Phihp. When the city became more populous, it was pre- 
fented by divers juries and quefts of wardmote, as ftanding in 
the highway, to the hindrance of carriages, &c. but its demo- 
lition could not be obtained. In the year 1581, the people 
being offended at the emblematical figures wherewith the crofs 
was decorated [g], on the 21ft of June in the night it was al- 
moit demolifhed by perfons unknown, who {tripped it of its 
images, and broke aud defaced its ornaments. A proclamation 
was iflued to difcover the offenders, but without effect; and the . 
figures were repaired. The people, however, took every oppor- 
tunity to pillage and deftroy it. In the year 1599 the timber 
of the crofs being decayed within, the lead was taken down, 


[g] Thefe, according to Stow, p. 279, were the Virgin Mary, Edward the 
Confeflor, the Refurre€tion of Chrift, figures of angels, &c. 
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with an intention to place a pyramid in its ftead; but an order 
was fent from the Privy Council to the lord mayor, in her ma- 
jefty’s name, commanding the crofs to be forthwith repaired, 
and placed again as it formerly ftood. Notwithftanding this 
order, nothing was done for near a year after; whereupon the 
Privy Council wrote again to the lord mayor, ordering him, in 
the name of the queen, without further delay, to fulfill her 
majefty’s princely care therein, refpecting the antiquity and 
continuance of that monument, as an emblem of Chriftianity, 
After this, a crofs of timber was framed and fet up, covered with 
lead, and gilded: but, a few nights after, the image of our Lady 
was again defaced, by plucking of her crown, and almoft her 
head, taking her child from her, and ftabbing her in the breaft, 
&c. Iron rails were put round the crofs, to preferve it, on the 
acceflion of king James I, when it was repaired and beautified’ 
for the laft time; and in 1643 it was completely demolifhed. 

The fouth fide of Cheapfide is feen in a highly embellithed - 
ftate. Maitland informs us [4], that the city then abounded in 
riches and fplendour. ‘¢ It was beautiful, fays he, to behold 
« the glorious appearance of goldfmiths’ fhops in the fouth row 
«< of Cheapfide, which in a courfe reached from the Old Change 
« to Bucklerfbury, exclufive of four fhops only of other trades 
«in all that fpace.” The gatesway leading out of Cheapfide 
into St. Paul’s Church-yard remained until the year 1662, 
when an act of parliament was made for enlarging divers nar- 
row paflages in the city: and this obftruction was accordingly 
- removed, 

The Church of St. Paul is defcribed by feveral hiftorians ; 
more efpecially by Stow and Sir William Dugdale, and the va- 
rious changes it underwent may there be feen{s]. They inform 


fh} Vol. I. p. 301. [7] Dugdale, 133. Stow, $53,.-b. 
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us that a fire happened in the fteeple in 1444, occafioned by’ 
lightning, the damage done by which was not repaired till 1462; 
the height of the tower, according to Stow, was two hundred 
and fixty feet, and of the {pire two hundred and feventy-four feet 
and upon the top a weather-cock, made of copper and gilt, was 
fet ap; the length of it from head to tail being four feet, and the 
breadth over the wings three and a half feet, and the weight 
of it forty pounds; the fhaft whereon it ftood was fifteen feet 
fix inches long, and the traverfe five feet ten inches, made of 
firm oak, having a covering of lead plated with copper; the 
compafs of the ball was nine fect one inch, as appeared by mea- 
fare at the taking it down for its better repair in 1553. 
~ But not long after this (continues the account) on the 4th of 
June 1561, 3d of queen Elizabeth, a far worfe mifchance befell’ 
it, as fuppofed, by lightning alfo; but the fexton before he 
died confetled it was not fo. It was fet on fire about three 
yards from the top, which confumed the whole fpire, and 
{pread itfelf to the upper roof of the church and ailes, totally: 
burning all the rafters, and what elfe was combuftible, within 
the fpace of four hours ; the damage done coft 6702/, and was 
five years in repairing, but no {pire was then put up; which 
#ccounts for the views made fubfequent to that period, repre- 
fenting it with a low fquare: tower without. a {pires Ina print 
engraved by }. Wood, 1754, from a very old painting, the {pire 
appears on the fquare tower, If the not having defcribed the 
remarkable fpectacle of the flying Spaniard from the battle- 
ments of the fteeple fhould be obje&ted, as a want of fidelity 
in the painter; it may be anfwered, that the order of the pro- 
ceffion exprefsly informs us, that the cable was not. let down 
from the battlements, till the king was arrived in the church- 
yard, near St. George’s Church [2]; and it would have been 
[4] This thould be St. Gregory’s Church, which ftood on: the foutht fide of 
the church of St. Paul, nearly oppofite to the Dean’s gateway. 
x an 
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an anachronifm to have reprefented that {cene in this-picture, 
_ when the king was not advanced much farther than Bow Church 
in Cheapfide. Many perfons are however feen upon the north 
fide of the battlements of the fteeple, waiting the approach of 
the king, to aflift the Spaniard to exhibit his feats, which were 
performed near the Dean’s gateway on the fouth fide of the 
church; and therefore could not be vifible in a view taken 
from the oppofite fide of the building. 

Ludgate is reprefented ; ; and farther on ‘Temple Bar is fen, 

“In ancient time, fays Maitland [7], at Temple Bar were 
*‘ only pofts, rails, and. a chain, as at Holborn, Smithfield, 
«and Whitechapel Bars. Afterwards there was a houfe of 
<¢ timber erected acrofs the ftreet, with a narrow gate-way, and 
¢ an entry on the fouth fide of it under the houfe; but, fince 
‘¢ the great fire, there is ereCted a seh gate, built of Portland 
*¢ ftone, of the Corinthian order.” 
_ The fpace beyond Temple Bar is truly reprefented to be al- 
moft deftitute of buildings. An act was made in the 24th year 
of Henry VIllIth, cap. 11. directing, that the ftreet-way between. 
Charing Crofs and Strand Crofs (near where Somerfet Place is 
now fituated) in the fuburbs of London, fhould be fufficiently 
paved and maintained at the charge of the owners of the ad- 
joining lands ; and the Stat. of the 34th and 35th of Hen. VIII. 
cap. 12. recites, that «* the way leading without Temple Bar, 
«¢ weftward, upto Clement’s Inn gates, New Inn gates, and 
‘‘ Drury Place, the bridge called Strand Bridge [7], and the 
«¢ way leading from the faid bridge towards Temple Bar; the 
«¢ Jane called Fofkue Lane, from the garden and tenement of 
« the bifhop of Tirlfisldi and the gardens and tenement, called 


[7] Vol. II, p. ggo. 
[2] Strand Bridge was near where Salifbury- -ftreet now is. 
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‘¢ the Bell and Proctors, down to the Strand Bridge ; were very 
‘* foul and: full of pits and floughs, very perilous and noyfome, 
«and neceflary to be kept clean, for the avoiding of corrupt 
‘* favours and occafions of peftilence 3 aud direQs the fame to be 
‘¢ paved and maintained at the experfce of thofe who had 
‘¢ lands or tenements adjoining thereto.” ‘Fhefe authorities fhew. 
that the Strand was not then a continued ftreet, but had only 
fome buildings fparingly ereéted upon it. 

Howell, in his Londinopolis [z], tells us, «* that London 
‘6 and Weitminfter were once above a mile afunder, but by in- 
‘¢ fenfible coalition and increafe of people they came at laft to 
‘¢ be united. The Union with Scotland in 1603, he adds, did 
« not a little conduce to make this union of London and Wei 
«‘ minfter; for the Scots, multiplying here mightily, neftled 
«© themfelves about the court, fo that the Strand, from mud 
‘«¢ walls and thatched houfes, came to the perfection of buildings 
é¢ it was in his time.” 

Charing Crofs was one of thofe marks of commemoration 
which king Edward I. ereted for Eleanor his beloved queen. 
It underwent repairs and changes at. different times, and. in 
part continued till the Civil Wars, in the laft century, whenit 
was deftroyed as a monument of fuperftition. Near this ftood 
the hofpital of St. Mary Rounceval, a cell toa priory of that 
name in Navarre. It was founded and endowed by William 
Marfhali, earl of Pembroke, in the reign of Henry HI. and: 
after the diffolution it came into the poffeffion of Henry 
Howard, earl of Northampton (fays Stow), who caufed it to 
be demolifhed in the reign of king James I. and upon the fite 
thereof ere€ted the ftately edifice Fae called Northumberland. 
Houle. The greater part of the old houfe was built by Ber- 
nard Janfen: the frontifpiece, which was of ftone, was the 


{#] Publithed in 1657. 
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work of Gerard Chriftmafs, who gave the defign of Alderf- 
gate. The fouth fide of the fquare, the front of which to- 
wards the garden is very grand and ftately, was built by Inigo 
Jones. The two wings extending from the garden-front to- 
wards the Thames were built by Charles duke of Somerfet, 
In 1750 this noble manfion was thoroughly repaired by the 
then earl and countefs of Northumberland, when the four fides 
of the court were new-faced with Portland ftone, and finithed 
in the Roman ftile of architeCture. 
Advancing forward is feen the palace at Whitehall, which 
had been anciently the refidence of the kings of Scotland, when 
they came to London to attend the parliament. It was after- 
wards the refidence of the archbifhops of York, in whofe po 
feffion it continued, till, by an exchange made between king 
Henry VIII. and cardinal Wolfey, this palace came into the 
hands of that king, who repaired and beautified it. . 
The church of St. Mary Overy in Southwark is depictéd ac- 
cording to old views of the tower of that church; and the 
Bankfide, Lambeth Marth, and the Surry fide of the Thames, 
are given nearly in the fame naked ftate in which they are laid 
down in the maps made about that period. 
To trace the fituation and refemblance of all the buildings 
here exhibited, would be a work too tedious to attempt; but 
the accuracy of the painter being proved by authorities not to 
be doubted, with refpect to the known and principal objects de- 
pitted by him, it may be reafonably conjectured, that he was 
equally faithful in giving the fubordinate buildings in the piece. 
Thefe paintings at Cowdray have generally been aferibed to 
Hans Holbein, Sir Jofeph Ayloffe was of opinion, that they 
were not the work of that celebrated mafter, but rather fup- 
pofes them to have been the production of Theodore Bernardi, 
' who, fome years after, painted in the fouth tranfept of Chi- 
A | chefter 
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chefter cathedral the portraits of the kings of England and the 
bifhops of that fee, and afterwards fettled with his family in 
that part of Suffex. Whoever the painter might be, many of 
the figures therein reprefented are finely executed; and, ace 
“cording to the remark of the ingenious author of Anecdotes of 
Painting in England [o], ** the hiftories, habits, and cuftoms 
‘“.af the times, reprefented in thefe paints make the room 
¢ which contains them a fingular curiofity.” ) 


[e] Vol. 1, p. 94. 
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Re SOUL Vv Ew; 


That fuch curious communications as the Council 
fhall not think proper to publifh enzire be extra@ed 
from the Minutes of the Society, and formed into 
an Hiftorical Memoir, to be annexed to each future 
Volume of the Archaeologia. 
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January 27, 1763. 


R. Bartlet exhibited an antique onyx feal, found 1760, 
I near Sandal Caftle-in Yorkfhire, exhibiting a foldier with 
a helmet and lance leading a horfe. -Round the gold rim in 
which it is fet, this monkifh.in{fcription, 

% MANTICH MANTITVR IANVA NOSTAR G@QVS. 
DeeiE ly eae, es 1 

Fig. 4.5. are fides of an antient dye found at Sutton at Hone 
near Dartford in Kent, belonging formerly to the Knights Tem- 
plars, but whether ot their time 1s uncertain, It feemed a jatf- 
per uncommonly large, two-tenths of an inch f{quare, the an- 
gles rounded off, the notches filled up with white. 

In new paving the hall of the Middle Temple in London 
about forty years ago was taken up a filver gilt enameled box 
containing ‘near one hundred pair of {mall ivory dice, icarce 
more than two-thirds of the modern fize. 


Feb. 10, 1763. 

W.. Hanbury, Efg. exhibited'an antient deed on -parchment 
written in a large farr hand -and well preferved, being a deed of 
confirmation from Willielmus le Halbinge of a certain quantity 
of land at Bunftide in: Cheilsacts, to Philip de Cheilers, the 
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which Philip de Beaumains in a fuit brought in the Court of 
King’s Bench made good againft the canons of Sulebi, to be 
held by him and his heirs on payment of a rent charge of two 
pence on the feaft of Pentecoft, yearly, in lieu of all fervice, the - 
faid Philip having paid down in hand the fum of ten fhillings 
as a ronhdernen for the fame. Several witnefies are named in 
the deed, and there was a feal appendant to a parchment label 
fuppofed to be defaced, a piece of linen having been fewed round 
it in order to keep the wax together. Mr. Hanbury was of — 
opinion, from a word ufed in the body of the deed, that it was. 
written about 1100, or in the time of Henry I. 


The Prefident, lord Willoughby, exhibited feveral Roman 
denarii and other coins, feleéted from a very confiderable num-~ 
ber lately found near Carlitle, on making thé new military way” 
from thence to Newcaftle. They. are fo far remarkable and cur 
rious as they confift of different reverfes, are in. fine prefervation: 


and almoft as fair and fharp as when they came from the mint. » 
t Nero gold.. 1 Nero filver. 1, Galba, I Otho. 2 Vitellius. 3 
Vefpafian. 11, Domitian. 3 3. Nerv 72. 39 ‘Trajan. 6 2 Hadrian. 


1 Sabina. 1x Julia Titi filia. « Fauftina. 1 Zelius. 1 Nerva, 
middle brafs; Rev, two horfes difcharged from a ares > 
Vi ebrcalagione Ttalie rem Be 


Dec. 1, 1763. re hay VitOR 
Mr, Aftle prefented an impreffion of! the boc: now ini fe in 
the court of the receipt of the. Exchequer .otherwife called the 
‘Bally-court for fealing indentures for weights and meafures. 
It is of filver and weighs about an ounce. - Itvis infcribed 
Sigillun Oeicit Receptae Scaccarit Regis in Anglia, 
and is deemed the fame tlrat was iu ufesi the time of Henry ky | 
The two keys, one-on each fide of the king’s: head, are exact 
reprefentations. of the original keys tothe locks of the weights 
and meafures. They are twelve inches long, and are faid to 
be 
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be the very keys made in the above king’s reign, and ftill in ufe, 
See plate RAK. fig. 3. 


Feb. g5 1 1764. 


At the Grove the feat of Mr, Seare, at Tring in Hertfordthire, 
about 1763, labourers employed in finking a ditch in a level field 
of ftrong hard clayey gravel, found at feven feet depth a humar 
fcull, and proceeding with great caution in moving the foil, the 
reft of the fkeleton of common fize was found laid at its length’ 
-with the legs and arms extended. Between the legs were fonie 
flint arrow heads, and at the'feet fome {mall flender {tones polifh~ 
ed, and of a greenifh caft; convex on one fide, and concave onthe 
other; the larger were four inches long and one broad, the fmaller 
not. quite fourincheslong, nor one inch broad, serene narrower 
in-the middle, with two holes.at-both ends, ant a {mall round i in= 
ftrument near two inches diameter, perforated in the center with 
a hole three-fourths of an inch wide, and two. deep grooves in 
the edges,- and four, holes near together, two communicating, 


with.each other, -and capable of admitting a large packthread.. 
It is of a jetty glofiy fub{tance, Something which immediately 


fell to pieces was fuppofed an earthen veffel. On the right fide of 
the fkeletoii-was'an urn of browi earth containing about a quart 

of black afhes, ‘fach ds burnt ftraw makes,>but nothing was found 
auigope them. ‘The urn fell to pieces on handling. Over this 
place ran an old hedge, which appears in furveys about one hun- 
dred years, old, byt. had been lately cut down. Within a mile 
and a half of the srove are very confiderable remains of earth: 


works, See PIXXX. fig. 6. 


Peb.-16; 1754+: 

Mr. Jearis, introduced by Mr. Da Cofta, exhibited an oid 
ivory comb eight inches long and;one anda quarter deep, dug up 
1761, nineteen feet cal the prefentfurface of: Slojpirawsihtese iy 

Aber= 
z. 
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Aberdeen, andfuppofed to have lain there ever fince Edward HL 
king of England burnt and ruined that city, becaufe its inhabi- 
tants thook off his yoke, and maflacred his garrifon. In digging 
to this depth Mr. Jeans cut through three paved ftreets below 
the prefent, and.on the fpot where the comb was taken up were 
all the marks of fire, and fome iron utenfils lying on a plain 
ground-floor. 


Dean Milles fhewed a feal ring found in.an old houfe in Exe- 
fer, made of what is vulgarly called ochimy, or rather alchymy, 
and only remarkable for its thicknefs, and for the whiftle on one 
fide, which was. ufeful in calling fervants before the ufe of bells. 


James Petit Andrews, Efq. exhibited feven coins of Anglo- 
Saxon kings in fine prefervation, found July 1762, under a 
fkull in the church-yard of Kintbury, Berks, about five miles 
from Newberry. With thofe were found about forty other 
‘Saxon coins, and among them fome of Athelftan. ‘Thofe exhi- 
bited confifted of two of Edred, four of Edwin. One of Edmund, 
one of Edward: the Confeflor, and ane of Harold, were alfo lately 
found at Peterborough. | 
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Mr. Berch, member of the council in chancery to the King of! 
Sweden, and honorary member of their fociety, in a treatife in: 
the Swedifh language on the antient- manners of. the people of: 
Sweden, beginning with their method of. building, proceeds in 
the 13th chapter to defcribe their habits. The drefs of the 
oldeft; inhabitants of Scandinavia differed but very little from 
that of the prefent Greenlandmen and favages of America, the 
fkins-of beafts taken in hunting, or, for want of thefe, matting as. 
fill ved in Ruffia, and from this fubfidiary contrivance the 
fuggeftion.and work of neceflity. he derives the invention of 
weaving among them, From. that invention the maaterials.as- 
well as the fafhion of drefs received a very confiderable improve-. 
ment.. Women wore next the body under the fells a.kind of 
linen garment without fleeves edged with red. Afterward: 

. fleevess 
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fleeves p ted qnd, bu ittened round the cs capac in fafhion. 
When ae weayiag., ‘of woollen ftuffs was intrqduced, Aoublets 
with petticoats. fattened ta them, or rather ajacket™ and petticoat 
5 one piece were worn, fhort at firft, and lengthened by degrees. 
Much the fame kind of drefs is ftill to be feen -amoiig’ “the Lap- 
ha nders, Rufhan, and, other ngrthern people: ftockings were cut 
out of thofe’ webbs and fitted to the legs, and leather fhoes with 
picked toes. ‘The price of workmanfhip of a pair of women’s 
{hoes was then as now double that of the men’s. .The fhoes 
were at firft tied with leather thongs, afterwards with broad 
bands in form of rofes, and thefe at length gave. place 1 to {mall 
buckles, which together with the fhort upper leathers to the 
fhoes produced the nad effect of. exhibiting afegmingly pretty 
and Chinefe-like foot. Muffs were worn ‘before 3 mittens and 
gloves: afterwards thefe became expenfively ornamented with 
oe or filver embroidery. They wore their hair, which was 
ufually ofa yellow or reddifh caft and long, tied’up in a roll 
behind, faftened with a pin; over this, to keep the head warm or 
the hair.clean, was fometimes worn a piked cap. It is remark- 
able thatin the old tombs, where female ornamentsiwere ufuall: 
depofited with the corpfe,'a whited grey hair-powder with razor 
and twezes to adjuft the eyebrows and forehead: have been 
found. In the fame repofitories necklaces of coral, amber beads 
and: pearl are alfo to be met with ; the pearls he imagines were 
vipa es into the northern: parts by the Cimbri, among: the va- 
riety of other fpoils taken by them from the Romans. They 
had moreover necklaces of gold and filver, with ear-rings and 
rings for the finger of gold, alfo bracelets of the fame metals for 
binding the plaits and folds of the fleeve clofe to the wrift, and 
fome for the flefhy part of the arm of different forms with me-~ 
dals often appendant tothem. It is probable that womén wore 
rings round their legs, alfo ornamented with gold and filver 


ti | toys. 
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toys. In France fkeletons have been found with copper rings 
round their necks as well as their arms and legs, and as a fimi- 
litude of manners was adopted among the old Celtic nations, 
it is probable a fimilitude in drefs took place alfo. When thefe 
anodes of drefs were introduced or laid afide it may not be pof- 
fible to determine with precifion ;: it is fufficient to know that 
they are of very antient ufage. 


Tt is not fo difficult to afcertain the particular modes and 
their periods in the following centuries. The drefles became 
rich and expenfive, confifting frequently of gold and filver, 
ftuffs and other coftly articles, fuch as lace, &c. They wore 
double vefts, the petticoats increafed in number and length, 
and over the whole a loofe white covering like a mantle or 
apron. Inthe thirteenth century they had their holiday or 
church drefs, and a drefs for common days, alfo a morning 
drefs. They painted with red and white, and ufed diftilled 
and other waters for beautifying the fkin. They wore rich 
fillets ornamented with pearls round their heads. The hair 
in the fifteenth century was formed into a coil on the back of 
the.head, and fecured with a gold pin, and often with a circle 
of gold or filver, of engraved or emboffed work, to which they 
gave the name of a crown, and of thefe fome wealthy families 
had more than one. Lady Gydha, wife of lord Carlos Ulffon, 
had a crown of this kind of fo confiderable-value, that when 
after her death it was fent to Rome, her fifter-in-law lady Ca- 
tharina and her mother the lady Brigitta, lived a whole year on 
the money it fold for. In the laft will of a perfon made in 
1409, mention is made of more crowns than one for change in 
_a family. 

_Ear-rings, with feveral drops or pendants to them, have 
_been in fafhion in Sweden for upwards of 200 years, not to 

Vor, VIIL Kkk men- 
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mention the old Grecian medals and engraved gems which wos 
men ufually wore in their ears. om 
Golden chains and necklaces hanging down in many rows on 
the breaft, with jewels or medals appendant to them, were 
now in fafhion. The Romans of old hung bullas of gold, and 
afterwards fcarabei and other amulets round their childrens 
necks, The Chriftians, particularly thofe of the Greek church, 
would needs have ftronger prefervatives than thefe for foul and 
body, and wore round their necks and garments phylacteries 
and encolpia: as alfo reliquaries in form of crofles: a gilt crofs, 
with reliques in it, is mentioned as a bequeft, among other 
parts of drefs, inthe laft will of a lady, dated 1449. After 
the reformation, they were formed into the fhape of an heart, 
and filled only with perfumes. The richer gentry, however, 
retained the form of the crofs, as a pretended remnant of de- 
votion, or more properly as a gaudy and coftly trinket and or- 
nament to fet off their charms. ‘The outward garments and 
linen were faftened with fmall buckles. ‘The number of finger 
rings increafed, and thefe fet with a variety of precious ftones 3 
but no mention is made of diamonds in‘the fifteenth century. 
The armilla, ‘whofe original ufe was to bind the folds and 
plaits of the fhirt and waiftcoat fleeves clofe to the wrift, were 
now converted into mere ornaments to grace a fair arm, and 
underwent a variety of changes in their form and'materials, as 
well as the jewels with which ‘they were adorned, 
_ Girdles, which at firft were only ufed to bind the garments 
round the waift, were now applied to confine the fhape, and 
were faftened by buckles, fome of folid filver, whofe weight 
was not lefs than five ounces. A ftill larger one is ‘preferved, 
which was worn 1609, with a medal of Charles IX. appendant 
to it, which at that time Mr. Berch thinks muft have‘ been an 
ornament equal to the women’s watches worn at’ prefent. 


2 . ‘There 
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There was another appendage to full drefs, which Mr. Berch 
calls a fido-bra/k, and fuppofes to have comprehended fmall 
female.trinkets, fuch as {ciffars, needles, bodkins, gold chains, 
and other little articles neceflary for ladies work. Etwees have 
fince taken place of thefe, and fometimes a work bag hanging 
from the arm. 


Mr. Jenkins, in a letter from Rome, dated March 30, 1763, 
gave an account of difcoveries made in the courle of that 
winter: viz. Out of the Porta Maggiore three fepulchral urns, 
one of them ornamented in a good ftyle. About a quarter of a 
mile from the tomb of Metellus, near the Appian way, ina 
room lined with marble, which, from its appearance, feems to 
have been a bath, two bufts of the natural fize, of excellent 
workmanfhip and in high prefervation, one reprefenting the 
emperor Commodus, the other fome perfon in a confular habit, 
as yet unknown [a], Near this place have likewife been found 
two farcophagi, one infcribed for a child of fix years old, or- 
namented with boys, or genii, forging armour, the other chan- 
nelled or fluted, and the lid charged with figures returning 
from the chace [4]. At the foot of Monte Porzia, near Fred- 
cati, has been found a groupe reprefenting Venus and Cupid, 
of the natural fize, the property of the Borghefe family, who 
_ did not permit it to be feen. In the villa Adriana, near Tivoli, 
half a Coloffal head, believed to be Juno, of moit exquifite 
fculpture; the head of a young fawn, of a good time, the 
torfo, with thighs of a youth, which by part of a Caduceus 
remaining, feems to have reprefented Mercury: a terminus of 
firft rate fculpture, having wings like a. Cupid or genius, with 
the fkin of a goat thrown over part of the bodys; the pro- 


[a] Two of thefe urns, and the two bufts, were purchafed for Lyde 
Browne, Efq. 
[4] This was purchafed for the earl of Befborough. 
Kkka portions 
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portions were a mixture of the mafculine and feminine, with 
the parts of generation of the former, but without a head. 
There was alfo lately found (but where is not known) a fitting 
figure of Euripides, in alto relievo, with the titles of all his 
tragedies engraved on the ground of the marble fe} 3 likewife 
a very large marble vafe, with the labours of Hercules on its 
borders, of very excellent fculpture, 

In a fucceeding letter, dated April 22, 1763, Mr. Jenkins 
mentions the difcovery at Paleftrina of a moft elegant ftatue 
of a Mufe, a little iefs than life, and a very beautiful head, 


fuppofed by the charaéter to have been of Paris, with a hel- 
met on [4]. 


May 22, 1764. | . 

Mr. Henry Baker exhibited a walking cane, which appeared 
to have belonged to Pope Urban VIII. a the Barbarini arms 
and other ornamental defigus engraved on it. It confifted of 
feven entire joints of bamboo, with two half joints for the 
head, which was of filver, round and plain. and the ferril of 
filver alfo, engraved in running flowers, grapes, and birds. 
The feveral joints were decorated and ornamented with filver 
rings, chafed with foliage, flowers, beafts, &c. The whole 
length of the cane was 4 feet 1 inch. ‘The exquifite workman- 
fhip, time, and attention beftowed on a material far from un- 
common even at that time of day, render ita valuable and ex- 
traordinary curiofity, and worthy to be recorded in thefe me- 
moirs. Every joint was fo richly ornamented with human 
figures, capital buildings, profpects, &c. fo finely engraved, and 
the keeping and diftance fo juftly preferved, that each exhibited 
a moft pleafing picture. Add to this the circular furface, {carcely 


[¢] Of this fee Winkleman, Mon. Ant. 1h. p. 224, folk 168. Twenty-fix of 
thefe titles are publifhed by Ficoroni, Mem. di Labico, p. 104, without faying 
whence he had them. The other eleven were a diftingt fragment, but it is eafy 
to fee that it belonged to this ftatue. 

{¢) Thefe two laft were purchafed for Mr. Browne. 


an 
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an inch in diameter, andthe difficulty of guiding the graver on 
it, and the minute exactnefs, expreffion, and {pirit in the feveral 
figures. It was fold at the fale of Mr. Baker’s foffils and cu- 
riofities, March 13, 1775. 

The firft or upper joint exhibited between the borders or 
circles of vine foliage with buds, the Virgin and Chrift, with 
the Apoftles, and above them Cherubs ;. in his right hand the 
labarum, his left extended in a pofture of benedition ; under 
his feet in capitals Sa/vator Mundi. Between the two princi- 
pal figures is feen a principal ftrect of buiidings in Rome, in- 
cluding the dome of St. Peter’s: on the other fide is feen.a: 
piazza, and at a diftance the pope’s palace: in the foreground 
perfons, carriages, and trees. 

In the fecond joint is given a large view of. the Weft front of 
St. Peter’s church, as fuppofed in the time of Urban VIII. for 
it has neither.the circular colonnade, the obelifk,. nor fountain 
in front. It has two lofty {quare towers, with pediments and 
pyramidal tops in front on the North and South fides of theprefent 
remaining towers with cupolas,,which terminate the Weitern 
extremities of the front.. On the pediment is inicribed in ca- 
pitals PAULUS V BURGHESIUS R. Achoir of angels in the 
clouds. Befide the church a view of the city and capital build-. 
ings,. with a grand piazza in front, an obelifk and fountain, 
and in the centre above the obelifk the Barbarini arms, 3 bees, 
with the papal crown and crofs keys. In the lower divifion of 
the fame joint, two capital figures of St. Peter and St. Paul;. 
the former holding the keys and book, the latter refts an open 
book in the left hand on the fword in the right. Betweenthem 
in front is.a view of a church, with another large building and 
diftant profpe& of trees, buildings, and hills. Behind them a 
near view of another church, fuppofed St. Paul’s, about five: 
sailes out of the city, and another building, with a diftant view. 

0% 
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of part of thecity. St. Peter’s name is improperly placed over 
the head of St. Paul, under whofe feet is his own name; or it 
emay have been intended to = the pre-eminence of the 
former. 

The third joint exhibits a view of the: Wett odin of the 
-churches of St, Andrew and St. James, and between them a 
-diftant view of the fea, and in the fore ground a caftle and 
trees interfperfed. Between them, on the other fide, a near view 
of fome public ftreets and buildings at a diftance. Under thefe 
two churches are the ref{pective apoftles to whom they are 
dedicated, with their proper fymbols and books, and their names 
over their heads. 


The fourth joint has a view of St. oe of Lateran a St. 
Thomas’s church, the obelifk before the former, the bafe and 
pedeftal ornamented with figures; on the right hand of ita 
diftant view through a narrow opening of-a' gateway, and a 
road leading up to it, with other buildings, and ion the other 
fide a-confined view of a ftreet.. Below the church are the 
two apoftles, with their names and nee with landfcapes 
and buildings. | 

In the fifth joint, is the church of the Twelve Apoftles, with 
the words $8. APOSTOLI under it, and near it a large ftreet, 
with feveral capital buildings, &c. and below two apoftles 
without name; a knotted club in the hand of one, and a ftaff 
in that of the other. Between them a view of trees, buildings, 
—and hills. 


The fixth joint gives a near view of the churches of St. Bar- 
tholomew and ‘St. Matthew ; between them a perfpeQive view 
of a ftreet, and on the other of the river. Under them their 
patron apoftles with their fymbols. St. Bartholomew has a 
faulchion in his ‘right hand, refting againft his breaft and 

fhoulder ; and in his left, between his two firft fingers, a 
{mall 
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{mall dagger. St. Matthew only a book, but an angel con- 
verfing with him from the clouds. The back and fore ground’ 
diverfified as the reft with bridges and landfcapes. 

The feventh or laft joint exhibits the figures of St. Simon and 
St. Jude, with their names over them. St. Jude is ftyled St. 
TADEUS, and holds a carpenter’s fquare in his right hand,. 
and in his left a book. St. Simon has in his left hand a faw, 
and in his right hand a book; between them a view of trees 
and buildings with towers, and on the other fide fortifications 
and veflels at fea. Below thefe is reprefented St. Matthias, with. 
his name under him, a halbert in his right hand, anda book in: 
his left ; behind him trees, and before him the church of St. 
Mary Maggiore, where he is buried; and behind him the city 
and land{icape. . 


The cafe to this.curious cane confifted of one entire joint of 
bamboo. 


Jan. 31, stg: 

Mr. Aftle communicated the original order of council for” 
the encouragement of ‘Sir Edward ce ‘in the ftudy oe an- 
tiquities. 

‘¢ Whereas the ftudy of antiquities is by good experience 
faid-to’be very ferviceable and ufeful to the general good of. 
the fate and commonwealth ; and forafmuch as Sit Edward 
Deering, Knightand Barohet, is‘ ftudious in that kind, and 
that:we have’good hope and affurance «that, by his endeavours 
therein, he may be the more enabled to promote the publique 
fervice, we have for his further encouragement herein, and by 
theis prefents doc’ will, and commande -all-you Miloin it may 
concemie, that ferthwith, upon’the fight’ hereof, you readily. 
fhewe unto him alsr-any: records, rolles, regifters, or bookes - 
within the feveral offices, and that you ‘fuffer himsto take'any 
notes, or tranfcribe near which he fhall choofe, the which - 

fearche 
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fearche and 4ranfcripts thall by him be made and .taken with- 
outany fee or fees to be by him paid unto you, or any of you. 
Thereof faile you not, as you will anfwere the contrary at 


your perills, Given at Whitehall this fouerth of Aprill, 1627. 


G. Cant. 
Buckingham. Montgomery. Tho. Coventrye, C. R. 
Pembroke, Marleburg. 
Jul. Cefar. | J..L. Worcefter. 


‘To all officers that are keepers of records within the Tower of 
London, the cities of London and Weftminfter, or elfewhere, 
-within the realme of England. 


Provided that Sir Edward Deringe by vertue thereof fhall 
mot make fearche in ‘anye record fince 1 E. VI. which con- 
cerned receipts and iffues of his majefty’s revenues, within the 
feveral offices of Sir Robert Pye, or Sir Edward Wardour, nor 
fhall {earch the records of attainder of treafon and felony in 
the King’s Bench, without Icave granted from the Lord Chief 
Juftice, or Mr. Attorney General. 


Mr. Aftle alfo gave an account of an antient MS, regifter of 
the priory of Worcefter, now in his poffeflion, intituled, 
«+ Liber irrotulatorius & confuetudinarius prioratus B. Marie de 
«¢ Wigorn,” containing, among other curious particulars, the 
following article. 

Articuli hundredorum, or articles of enquiry fent by William the 
Conqueror tothe fheriffs and Prepofiti hundredorum, previous 
to his. making the great furvey of England,; alfo feveral of 
the common cuftoms of villeins, the zove provi fines Anglie 
in the reign of Henry III, with many other things of a public 
mature. 


Further 
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Further particulars from Captain Way of the difcoveries at Breck- 


“0 nock, va a Letter to Thomas Jones, Ej FB AS. 


: 


Read. November 25, 1784. 


IN further clearing the ground about the -hypecauft. acoin 
te mixed metal, in the utmoft prefervation, has been found. 
On the. obverfe is a buft laureate, infcribed ConsSTANTIVS, 
P.R.«AVG. On the. reverfe a whole length figure, with a 
mantle falling over his breaft. and left arm, in which, hand he 
holds a terreftrial globe, with a. meridian plainly marked. In 
his night hand a trident without a handle. Under him rrr. 
atv on the right, and an & on the left, and round him soxz 
tNvicTo comiTz. About 400 yards north from the hypo- 
cauft were found, fome human benes with figns of fire on 
them, intérmixt with earth, ina rude ftene coffin, nineteen 
inches. by. thirteen, and covered with. ftones3 alfo fragments 
of an urng three inches. diameter, and two: inches ,and; a-half 
high, made of, coarfe earth. Some. broken pieces of: red brick 
proper for. conveying the water from the bath, were taken up 
at the South angle thereof... There were. dace wade found the head 
ofan iron launce,or dart,) four, inghes; anda halt; abs mae ® 
{pear jonsanch: anda eli in. ae broadet paste| 
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The Hon: Daines Barrington. communicated the following: obfervas 
tions by bint on the Grey, Weathers’ un, Berkthise, and the Crypts 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 


Read ‘March i7, 1785. é 


IN the vale of Whitehorfe, and near the particular Hill from 
which this vale is fo called, are feveral immenfe’ ftones, which 
are difperfed in no apparent order. It naturally fuggefts itfelf 
to an antiguary, that as the fields in which they lye, produce 
neither this particular ftone, or indeed of any other kind 
(though often dug to a confiderable depth); that they muft have 
been brought to their prefent fituation with great expence and 
labour, for fome druidical purpofes. 

Under this idea I had long acquiefced, till during the laft au- 
tumn, I paid more particular attention to thefe huge and de- 
tached mafles, the fituation of which appeared thet: to be the 
effect of mere accident, though they had been moft cléarly re- 
moved from the foil or bed in which they originally lay. 

When thefe ftones have been blown by gunépowder, they 
are of a whitith caft on the infide, but the! outer covering is 
grey, whence they probably have received their. moft common 
name of Grey Weathers [a]. They are fometimes however called 
alfo Sarfden {tones, though I never could hear of any fuch place 
in the neighbourhood, They are found in great profufion on 
fome parts of the Berkfhire and Wiltfhire downs, and more 
particularly fo. ina valley near Jord Craven’s hunting-feat of 


< 
Athdown Park, which’ is about two miles diftant from the paf- 


{2] Sore have Scesiiled them to be thus called from their fomewhat refem- 
bling a grey- wether {or fheep) when feen at a great diftance. 
tures 
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tures in Compton parith, to which I would refer thofe who may 
have curiofity to examine them, 

“The ‘foil in thefe paftures or marjbes is a deep clay, under 
which it is fo difficult to find any materials for mending the 
roads, that the inhabitants are obliged to fetch chalk {tones 
from the downs for this. purpofe, to avoid the expence of which 
they fometimes blaft thefe enormous Grey Weathers, at leaft, 
for mending gateways. The tops of moft of thefe are not more 
than an inch or two above the furface, but they are buried two. 
or three feet under ground, fo that when removed by blafting 
a very confiderable bed or cavity is left, Others again are buried 
a few inches under the foil, in which cafe they may be difco- 
vered by the grafs not looking fo well as in other parts of the 
field. 

From the circumftances which I have above ftated it feems 
very clear that thefe immenfe maffes were never brought to 
their prefent fituations by the inhabitants of this ifland in any 


age or period, for they muft have been removed from the valley 
near lord Craven’s at two or three mites diftance, to which at- 


tempt I fhould {carcely conceive that the engineers of the ane 
fent times are equal. 
If however fuch labour and expence fhould not have deterred, 
yet thefe difficulties muft have been furmounted for fome great 
objeét in contemplation, as the forming a Druidical temple; but 
the number of thefe Grey Weathers, is much greater than could 
be neceflary for any fuch purpofe, nor are they dropt in any — 
kind of order or figure. None of them moreover are more than 
two or three inches above the Mek whilft dotae) are buried as 
deep under it: | gti es, 
Having thus endeavoured to ‘prove that thefe J large mafies of | 
ftone could never have been brought to their prefent fituations 
by.the inhabitants of this ifland, I cannot but fuppofe that they 
Lila were 
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were thrown to fuch a diftance by an. explofion accompanying 
an earthquake, when moft of them fell i in, the valley. fouth. of 
Afhdown Park, .but others were carried to. feveral. of the adja= 
cent villages } in the vale of Whitehorfe, and more particularly 
to the feeding ground in ‘Compton Pa which Ihave already 
had occafion to mention. - 

But as thefe fragments of rock are chiefly. to be feen i in a a bye 
road through fields between the villages of Shrivenham and 
Compton [6], which poflibly hath never, nor may be travelled 
by any of the Society, I fhould not have troubled them with 
this my conjecture, did it not (if well founded) remove a moft 
material part of the, difficulties which attend that moft fepen, 
ous work of rude art, Stonehenge. 

It is well known that there are no fimilar quarries in Pee. 
neighbourhood to furnifh materials for this moft fingular: firuc- 
ture, and engineers have long (but unfuceefsfully) attempted to 
account for fuch large flabs “having been Carried to, their Bios, 
fent fituation from fo confiderable a diftance Palews get pie 3 i 

The explofion of. an ‘earthquake again. feems to be. the moft e 
probable folution | to this difficulty, and when thefe immenfe 
{tones were thus found upon the fpot, ak mutt oe that | it ‘fill 
like inhabitants, of this. Mand to haye Caged them i in their 
prefent order. Ailes : 


Li QULEIO! 913 es ortsiqmstao> ee P a 
[a] ‘The lat pafture Does one before you ‘come +6 “Comiptdn: fane ‘from ‘Shoe 

venham. ee. re To 2a Sd 
fe}: The greateft work of this: kind feerns to have’ Been the me esi 

rock in Ruffia:whichferves as avpedeftalita the ftatue of Peter the Gréata >The 

engineer upon this occafion was the Count de Carburi, who took the adyantage?, 

of a froft, and with the affrftance of four hundred labourers brought i it to. Peterf{- 

burgh. For an account of the i ingenious expedients which were alfo uled, fee 

ri 


the Count’s own relation, illuttrated ee enigravings.” bisvou Dip ve 
2 . j ro etaen laiqopoxd 
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I proceed to fome further obfervations relative to antiquities: 
which I happened to make during the laft, fummer, and. which 
are fo mifcellaneous as to: need, many apologies: a not 4 ihe. 
laid before the Society in better order. 

It is well known that there is an deerekt gat wine at 
Canterbury, which is ftill made ufe of by the defcendants of 
Walloon and French refugees, fome few of which eftablithed 
themfelves in England fo early as the reign of Edward. the Sixth, 
but the greater part during the reign) ef queen Elizabeth fd). 
IL happened to be prefent. whilft the fervice wasi read in the 
French language, but though the day was bright, it-was diffi- 
cult to diftinguifh the countenances of thofe,who were prefent. 
If this dark crypt (or croff as it is fometimes called) was the 
only inftance of fuch a fubterraneous church, it would not be- 
eafy to form any conjecture with regard to the inducement for 
making fo expenfive a ftru€ture (it being arched entirely aver), 
whilft at the fame time it was fo highly inconvenient for the 
celebration of divine fervice, by its darknefs. 

It will undoubtedly occur to the Society, that there was a 
fimilar crypt under old Paul’s, which ferved as a parifh church: 
‘to the flationers and other inhabitants in the neighbourhood of: 
the cathedral, and which was called St. Fazth’s under Paul's [e). 

A third inftance of fuch a fubterraneous church is to be found. 
in the cathedral at Glafgow.. 

Now it fo happens that each of thefe crypts are fituated under 
the choirs [ f| of the refpective cathedrals, which particular po= 
fition cannot probably be merely accidental. 

If it be afked then, why all thefe under-crofts fhould have. 
been fo placed, my anfwer is, that I conceive it was to make- 

[d} Goftling’s Canterbury. They are now much reduced in numbers by ree- 
movals to Spittal Fields. 

‘piel Stowe, B. iii. p.r45. ed. 1722. 
‘[ f] It is many years fince I faw the cathedral at Glafgow,. but I am pretty. 
confident that the crypt is fo fituated. =i 
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the choir of the cathedral more dry, than it would have other- 
wife been, if buile upon the ground ‘inftead ‘of arches. i 

It is well known that the’ choir of a ¢athedral is the part of 
the church which is moft frequently: ufed,: and in the times of 
popery, ‘during the night as-well as the:day.- To this reafon 
for the great expence of arches for a foundation, it may be per-' 
haps added, that the voice becomes much more audible as we 
find from daily experience. OH 

If l am right therefore in this eonjeduute, thefe vaults were 
originally built for thefe purpofes merely, but afterwards ac- 
cording to convenience, might be applied to: Bagley or the 
celebration of divine fervice. | voi it 
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A Letter to General Melville from Dr. Brownlie, dately a Phy- 
fician at Oporto, upon an afisiption d found at Braga ian Por- 
tugal. st 
Read ee “B 75 
Dear SrpR,” 


‘UN DERSTANDING you are one of the refpectable Society 
of Antiquarians, T beg leave to fend you the infcription of a 
pillar at Braga i in Portugal, which is explained, but not fatis- 
fatorily, by a clergyman who wrote the Antiquities of that 
city in Portugueze id Latin. With the infcription are copies 
of what he fays relating to it in the latter language. Your 
laying them before the learned body, and acquainting me with 
their opinion who was the perfon the~pillar is dedicated to, 
will give me pleafure, and add to the’obligations I owe you. 

mar Lam refpeétfully,:. « 

Dear Sir, 
Your moft okediont 
humble Servant 
JOHN BROWNLIE, 
London, Feb. 26, 178s. ; ) 


General Melville. 


AR 
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An infeription on a pillar at Bagi in ‘Portugal, cht adted von it 
book entitled De Antiguitatibus Cohventus Bracarauguftani 
auctore Hieronymo Contador de et se 
« Relata ex Dione excenpaas nec cetera Cafaris a@ia in 
provincia Hifpania_ ulterioris adminiftranda apud {criptores sle- 
guntur. .A@a Cefaris tempore belli civilis in- Hifpania ulteriore 
paragraphis antecedentibus retulerat autor. Verum mihi. cer- 
tum eft Cafarem,in alterutra harum: expeditionum, Braccaros 
& magnam Gallecia partem. fubjugafte.. Certe Bracarae extat 


a 


columna illo i in tempore | his 1 notis.incifa :_ gies 4 Be git sy) 
oc. CAESARL. AVG. Fr otad’ #191 val 
s bets: PONTE. AVGVR4: odw coiuigo weds 
MOY BE | CALLECIA. laslg oan vig Uive 
Ouas cum noftro Barrio. fic. libet interpretari : Callecia monu- 
sgnentum boc Caio Cefari Augufto Fietict, Pontifict Auguri dedicavit. 
Hunc autem.Caium 'Cafaremvaliun? non-effe ab eo de quo nunc 
Joquimur validiffimis rationibus comprobatur. Cum enim in- 
{criptio careat titulis tribui folitis imperatoribus, de Caio Cefare 
non quidem Augufto & imperatore fed de:praetore videtur'agére. 
Nec eftimet aliquis cippum illum dedicatum, fuife Caio Caefari 
Avugufti nepoti, quem conftat anno quarto decimo etatis fue - 
-confulem.efle defignatum, altero vero & vigefimo ztatis juven- 
tutis flore in Lycia diem obufle, nunquam vero pontificalis aut 
auguralis munere perfunctum, Equidem fi Augufti nepoti mo- 
numentum eflet nuncupatum, principem juventutis eum nomi- 
Maret, quo titulo ipfe & frater ejus Lucius:in omen futuri im- 
perii.ab avunculo donati-erant.” 
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E trad of a Letter apie Mr. Boys to ar: Simin. 
wg November 19, £786. 


IN making a vale fome eae ago i Minttre church yard, at. 
the depth of feven feet the mafon came to bones of a human 
fkeleton, which he and his men fuppoted , of Jarger fize than 
common, and as; fuch reprefented, in. the newfpapers, but. no 
meafures were taken. In 1786, on digging clofe by the vault 
at the fame depth, the core man found, a {cull which he had 
no doubt belonged to the former body, but he neither mea- 
{ured nor. preferved it. .Clofe. by. the {cull was a glafs. vefiel 
like. a bell. Two elevated ribs crofs one “another at the 
bottom of the glafs Gian fide, at ‘right angles, and terminate 
at the rim. bis ‘each of the four quarterings are two. clevated 
ribs running from the: rims, to whch the glafs tucks 4 in to form 
the bottom. It handles w ell as a drinking: plats, ‘and puts me 
in mind of the beer- -drinking ( Germans (Saxons or Danes)’ who 
expected much gratification i in the hall of Odin ¢ = “though theit 
liquor was to be quafted in moma {culls ; but glats may have 
fucceeded as an improvement.” ! 
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Jan. 12, 1786. ~ et AYE fs 

Lord Arden exhibited a gold Ting of a finger | ery which 

was lately found in atcoemne afield at Silchefter. The hoop 

is formed into feveral fquares, in the uppermoft of which is a 

head, rudely engraved, with the letters VENUS, in Roman 

capitals round it, and in the feveral other ee ck the 
following infcription : 

SE | NI| ClA | NB| VI] VA [S| Il | NDE. 
Vor. VIII. Mmm January 
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January 19, 1786. 

Mr. Brereton exhibited two copper Celts, found in Mont- 
gomery and Flintfhires, not remarkable for fhape and fize; 
but only becaufe inftances of fuch inftruments found in Wales 
are extremely rare. ‘The fimaller found in pardisar aie has 
feemingly an imprsifion © on it. | 


December 31, 1786. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington communicated from Mr. Bowle 
the impreffion of a leaden feal found near Warminfter, with 
the arms of England circumfcribed shoe the avree ins 
{cription : 

S. SVBGs PANNOR! IN COM: WILT. 

The feal was probably made in confequence of an act of 
Richard I]. cap. 8. directing that the treafurer of England 
fhall order feals of lead for each county, having the King’s 
arms on one fide, and the name of the county on the other ; 
which are alfo to be kept in the cuftody of expert clotbiers, iv 
order to ftamp authenticity on the woollen cloths. Mr. Bar- 
rington reads it age 

Sigillum fubconfervatorum [a] pannorum in comitatu Wiltes, 
and confiders it as the feal of the sical appointed by that 
ftatute. See Pl, XXX. fig. 7 


fal It ay be fubiifladums. 


Fig. 
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Fig. a.) Pl, XXXI. exhibits the exa&, feprefentation and 
Mrentecs of an ancient cradle, which formerly belonged” to 
the great and brave but unfortunate Charles Neville, the 
laft earl of Weftmoreland, of Brancepeth caitle, who was at- 
tainted for being” concerned along with Thomas Percy, earl of 
Northumberland, and others; ju an infurretion againft queen 
Elizabeth in the North, 1570, and fled beyond the ieas, where 
he lived long after, and died very PPOs, and” in a tniferable 
eftate. 

This cradle is of oak, and about the fize of our modern 
ones. It has been ornamented with Mofaic work gilt. On the 
fides and at the bottom ofthe head are reprefented in circles, ou 
ared ground, the bull’s head, the Neville creft, and the lion 
rampant, that of Mowédray; this nobleman’s lady being a 
Howard, and allied to the Mowérays. At the top of the head, 
both before and behind, and alfo at the foot, are painted the 
arms of the faid earl and his lady impaled; viz. quarterly 1 and 
4 Gules a faltire Argent. Neville, 2. Gules in a border Azure 3 
lions paflant guardant O. Holland earl of Kent. 3. O fretté 
Gules in a dexter canton A a fhip S. impaling quarterly 1. 
Howard, 2. Brotherton, 3. Warren, 4. Mowbray. Supporters a 
Jion and bull, This lady was Anne daughter of Henry Howard, 
earl of Surrey, fifter to Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk. 
She had iffue by the earl of Weftmoreland only four daughters. 

Catharine, married to Sir Thomas Grey of Chillingham, 
in the county of Northumberland, knight, 

Eleanor died unmarried. 

Margaret, married to Nicholas Pudfey, efq. 

Anne, married to David Ingleby, of Ripley, in the county of 
York, efq. 

On the back of the head, and on other parts, is painted the 
white rofe of the houfe of York, no doubt to denote the al- 
liance and attachment of the Nevilles to that houfe. 

Mmm 2 Fig. 
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Fig. 2. Pl. XX XI. reprefents two pieces of red baked éarth,, 
the fize of the originals, with a feétion thereof, found near 
Chertfey abbey, in Surrey, where they are fuppofed to have 
made part of the teffelated pavement. They were exhibited 
by John Wightwick, Efq. F. A.S. 1787, and copied by Mr. ff 
Saunders. The heads are very like thofe in the antient pedi=” 
grees of our kings and queens, patticularly i in one in the ‘pots. 
{effion of Craven Or, i 
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BERDARON a fancuary, 4 
Abingdon a fan&tuary, . ib; 
Abraxas, -- 184 
Ad quatuor reges a game, . 137 
Adyta of temples, 285 


Egyptian worthip and hieroglyphics 3 in= 


‘troduced at Rome, . 181—184 
Bons, i 184 
Alchimy, 430 
Aldbrough church, 2.28 


Alexander Severus his hiftery on the Bar-~ 
-berini vate, ) 307313 
Altar, Roman, at Tinmouth, 326 
Ambola, caves at, defcribed, . 262 
America, infcriptions in North, 290— 
--defcendants .. of m Jat in . America, 


2.90, .291 
Anbarrow, 107 
Andover, 1O2——-105 


Antiquities, Roman, found in Lom- 


bard-ftreet and Birchin-lane, 116— 
125) 

Pee os . 192 

Archite€ture, Roman, 169 

Armethwaite, fanttuary, 28-41 


-Afylum, hittory of, 1—24-— Tights and 
peculiarities, 24—44—lift of churches, 


41; 42 —for what crimes, 32 —pro- - 


Beverley fan&tuary, 


ceedings of thofe who took the bene-- 
. fit.of, 31 —breach of, 36 —infecure, 


37 


Atlantis, ifland of;:. 192 


Be: 


Badbury hill,. 92 
Barberini Vale illuftrated by Dr. King, 
309—316—by Mr. Marth, 315: 
Barbury caftle, 92 
BarRINGTON, Mr. his obfervations on 
a picture by Zuccaro, 129% 
on the antiquity of card- 
Playinga in England, . 134 
on the Grey Wethers, 
442 
oncrypts under churches, . 


oe 


oe Re 


—sse 


"ea 445 

on the clothiers’ feal, 450 - 
Barrow, gi. 
Boafilides his herefy, 
Battle of Lincoln, account of,. 195 
Battle between Edmund Ironfide and 


Canute where fought, 106 
Battle Abbey a fanttuary, | 4I 
Beaulieu a fan&uary, 41 


Berch, Mr, on the antient Swedith man- - 
ners-and drefs, 


454 


Bible, firft printed one, 24 
dig lane, Roman antiquities found 


116—~130 

Boniface V. abufes the right of fanc- 

_tuary, Te 42 
‘Bones unburnt-in an urn,-~ > =--g Re 

Bow church a fan&tuary, 42 

Bow tes, Mr. on parifh regifters, pts 

77 

-—- on cards, 147 


Braéion, a paffage in, examined, 398 
Braga, Roman infcription there, 447 
Branp,Mr, on the Reman altar and 

infeription at Tinmouth, 326 


Bray, Mr. communicates Mr. R. 
Willis’s papers on Roman roads, 85 
—— onthe office of purveyor of the 
‘king’s houfhold, — 37932 
Brafs plate found in a coffin, 


Brecknock, Roman antiquities at, ae 
Brimham rocks, 209 
Burleigh, lord, picture of playing at 
cards, ~ Leer 
Bufts found at Rome, 435 —f Com- 
modus, ib. 


C.. 
Cavey, Mr. on the Jews in England, 


3°9 
Cambridge cattle ftone coffins found 


near, “6366 
Cane of Pope Urban VIII. curioufly 
carved, 4360439 
Canterbury, capitals in the undercrott, 
174—~179 


Canute, battle between him and Edmund 
Jronfide, where fought, 106~—110—~ 
his camp, 74, barrow, 107 

Capella in Domefday, 226 

Capitals in the undercroft at Canter- 
bury, 174-179, parts of a Roman 
temple of Ifis, 179, in St. Andrew 
in Barbara church in Rome, and’ St, 
Ssermain at Paris, 184, at Oxford, 

185 
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Cards, their antiquity in England, 134 
—-ufed in the reigns of Edward IV. 
and Henry VII. 137 — invented in 
Spain, 136, 137. 168*—ufed in Spa- 
nifh America, 137 — Spanifh pack, 


--- $34, #38 —advertifement:.on a pack, 


141. 143-——in primero, 132, 133 — 
Spanith coat, 150, 151, 163 —-French 
origin, 162 — Queens, 163 — Kings, 
ib. — Knaves, ib. —~ Chinefe, r71*— 
Mr. Tutet’s, 152—jeu de cartes, 136 
—~mifcellaneous fubjeéts on cards, 
137*——~Latimer’s fermons on, 170* 
Cardmaker, a name, 156—-arms, 154 
Caves in Salfet defcribed, their carv~ 


ings, by whom done, 279 
Caxton, dates of i books corrected, 
a 

Celts, 


Cervantes, regifter of his reacune 64, 83 
Chancels of ftone, 0). 2305 231 
Charing crofs, iv DQ 
Charlemagne, his improvements, 1975 
Charles VI. of Sees whether he played 

at cards, 136 
Chiapfide, view of, ot —crofs,) 416 
Steg: zy abbey, paving tiles found«in, 


452 
Ché/ter fields at Salndy, i 
Chicken flake, 133% 
Chinefe cards, 171" 
Childeric, his tomb, 181 
Chloridunum, 106 


Cherches not always fpecified in Domef+ 
day Book, 2290-~number in Eng- 
jand, 222—~ William the Conqueror’s 
bequefts to, ib, their right of fane- 
tuary, 12-15 


Ciborium, what, 170-173 
Circles of {tones on Stanton Moor, 60, 

61 
Cities of refuge 4 
Clubs, 138 


Coat and conduct money, 354 
Coffins, ftone, found near Cambridge 
Caftle, 63—66 


gins, 
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Coins, Roman, 38y——found in Lom- 
bard-ftreet and Birchin-lane, 126— 
Mansfield Woadhoufe, 370—Carliile, 

428 —Brecknock, 441 —Saxon, 430 

Colchefter, a fanétuary, 4l 

Comb, antient, found at Aberdeen, 429 

Commodus, buft of, 485 

Compton church, its ftone chancel, 234 

Conduits in: London, 413 —in Cheap- 

. fide, | 415 

Confeffor’s laws examined, 394. 

Conway, Gen. his defcription of a 
temple in Jerfey, 386—388 


Copas, :. ... ) 138 
Cowdray, painting of Edward VI’s pro-_ 
ceffion, es 406 
Cradle of the Neville family, 451 
Creag’ a game, 157 
Crofs in Cheapfide, 416 


--anafylum, . . ) 28 
Crypts in churches, 445 


Cufbites, 


D. 

Danes did not dettroy. more churches, 

Sant de 229 
Darenth its ftone chancel, 231 — font,. 
ite . "5 ae 
Deze Matres, 49 
Deed, antient, 427 
Deighton rock, infcription on,. 290 
Denne, Mr. on the words eclefa and 

prefoyter in Domefday Book, 218 
Derby fancuary, 41 


Deringe, Sir Edward, order of council 


about him, 440 
Diamonds on cards, 138 
Dice antient, : 427 
Dii domeflicit, 48, majores, 51—-56 


Domzefday Book, obferyations on the 
emifion: or infertion of the words 


— etclefia and prefbyter in it, 218. 
Dover fanctuary, 4t 
384, 386 


Druid temple in Jerfey, 


288° 
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Druidical socks in Yorkthire, 209 — 


oracles, 214, 
- fanétuaries, 10 
Dunwalls Molmutius his fan&uaries, 
si wis 
Durham fan&uary, ae 
Dwarfs, figures of, 1) ake. aes 

E. 
Eaft, heathen temples fronted ir, 284 


Ecclefa, its omiffion or infertion in 


Domefday Book, 218: 
Eeclefiola in Domefday, what, 226 


Edmund Ironfide, battle between him and 
Canute, where fought, 100 
Edward VI. his proceffion previous ea 
his coronation, painting of, 406 
Elephanta, caves defcribed,, 270—277. 
Engraving of prints its earlier date, 2446 


245—in England,. 248 
E/padas, 138° 
Ethiopians of Africa and India, 207 
Everton, 347" 
Euripides, figure of; with a lft of his 

plays, 437 
Exchequer feal,. 428° 

F..: 

Fairy pavementj. 364 


Falkland, \ord,.obfervations on a picture 


in his pofleffion; ee Maa 
Fauftina,. coin of,. 381 
Figburyring a Danith camp, 104. 106° 
Flagellum, what, BO 25 Als 
Font, antient, at Darent, 220 
Pridfiol, 21, 22. 26 
Froxfield, pavements found at, 98 


Fuji the earlieft printer, 239, 240 — litt 
of his books,. 250 


G. 


Gag fpur, 113 
The Galilee at Durhaman afylum, — go 
Game of trumps, 145 

Gebelin, 


456 

Gebelin, Me his “explanation of the ine 

~ {cription on the Deighton tock, 292 
294 303 5 — memoirs of ; 188 

Genii, e Bu. 

St. George’s church, London, 18 

Grass, Dr. on the word taboo, sai 
affinity of the Hebrew language ‘With 
that of the Sandwich ifles, 

Glafs, painting on, of the Stewart ae. 
_ dig gree, | 


O21 
~ vetlel fouid in ‘Mitiitre” church, 


438 
Glendaloch church, | 18 Sat 89 
Gothic archite€ture, en. ~ 189 
Gouvcu, "Mr. on card- Latha ee 152 


Gourpin, P. on ‘thie® Panthes 457 
37 

Greek types, the eatlieft, 1244 
Greenwood, Dr. his accoutit of. the in- 
~{eription on the Deighton rock, ae 


“302 
Grey Wethers, My 
Grose, Mr. on anti® nit {purs) ; 1It 
Guttendurg gh the printer, 24.1, 242 
‘Gyrum or Gyrrus, what, Ute) 


H. 


Hara, Nicholaa de, het gallant defence 


__of Lincoln conte 208 
Haver-dun, 377 
Hearts on cards, 138 


Hebrew language, its affinity’ with, that 
of the Sandwich ifles, “S81 
Heliogabalus reprefented on the Barberini 
vafe, 307. 31 5 
Hexham, privileges of fanctuary, 2152 Os 
At 

church of, ‘169 


Hieroglyphics of the northern monue 


ments, 180 
Holyrood houfe a fanétuary, — . 42 
Hypocauft, Roman, 366, 368 
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jaciesose fr. his account: of ait. 
coveries “in Lombard-ft ftreet ar Bir- 
Mchin-lane, , | ¢*'™ SES pains 


Faphit, nis” ddfcehidatits 1d a ‘ashe 5 


Fer feys Ditid temple there?!” 38 af 38: 
Fews, their origin in England; 3 - 
* not brought over by Julius 
°°280, 390 — ‘mentioned ages 
laws, "got it Wace aaa 4 
<—and-in the Conqueror’ laws, na 4 
not guilty of, many crimes they? 
~accufed of,°397 — laws agdinft, esha 
398 — their charters, _ 400, 401, » 402, 
gh es ‘traced by’ Mr. R.Willis s; 
88 —a leffer Ikenild ftreet, 95 9° 
‘é€onfounded with the Port-way, 1o¢ 
In ulpbus, his copy of ‘the \Confeffor’s 
‘Taws, geetiorvelo fu Age 
Tafciption on a pillar at Armathwaite; 
28 — a brafs plate found ina coffin, 
65—a Roman tile 79, 80 —on frag- 
ments of Roman*pottery, 126. 130 
—on. Deighton rock, 290—on 
~ftone on the interior ne OF Noith 
~* America, 390: 303 —by.a prieftefs of 
the Michmac Indians, 304—-Roman, 
at Tinmouth, 326—at Braga, 447— 
“ona feal, 427. 450—on‘a gold ring, 
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4 
Them, the ‘capitals of the “igual 
Canterbury belonged 1 to one,” . 9 
Wands; fatred; ee ee (28 
Ihip, archbithop, his. trad ais pir 
on! ‘ veyors,. iP ode 
ebnea Z TO 25ftoraiCl 
Koln, Mr. on an.infcribed vigitin, in the 
interior part of North America, © 300 
Keywin, Sts his tomb, © 185 
Kine, Dr. ‘on the’ Barbetibi vate, Ge 
King’s houfhold, Ats ‘3 fences in’ " 
different reigns,- eau 
Kine S 
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King’s palace an afylum, “29 
Kintbury, Saxon coins found at, - 430 
Kirkdale- churchy »* ORE. 
Knave,. a5ou Knaves in cat, 89163 
°: ooh 
L. 

Lancafier a fanétuary, 4I 
Language of the Hebrew and Sandwich 

tifles:é¢6mpatedjsg 8 AYP Y WOK BF 
Lanfquenet a game, 164 
Lararium, ninaee 
Lares, 49—56 
Lechdale afan&uary, 41 
Leming-lane, 374 
Liagh-fail, 216 


Lincoln, battle of, 19 gpanebad: made an 


era, 208 — fiege of the caftle,- 198 
fair, 201 

— Roman pottery fourid at, 378 
Lingones, cohort of, 326—328 
Littlecot, pavements found there, 97 
Lombard-freet, Roman antiquities found 
in, 116—130 
London, old views of, 416 


LortT, Dr. on the. American» infcrip- 


tion, 290 
Lucius did not make Winchetter a fanc- 
tuary, 81 
Ludus de rege et regina, 165* — ad qua- 
-tuor-reges, 156—171* 
M. 
Manchefler, . ‘At 
Mangoe bird, 252 


Mansfeld Weadboufe, Roman ville and 
antiquities found at, 363, 376 
Maps firft engraved by a German, 254 
Marks on Roman pottery, 
Marsn, Mr. on the Barberini -vafe, 
16 

St. Martin s-le-Grand, a fanctuary, Sar 
Masters, Mr. on ftone coffins found 
near’ Cambridge caftle, 63, 66 
on an alicient painting in glafs, 
321 
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126, 130 


457 

Mather, Dr. his account of in{criptions 

~on the Deighton rock, 293 
Maximinus, infcription in honour by: 
228 

La Menchiata, a game of cards, 172* 

Mentz, its claim to. the firft. printing, 


; 240, 240 
Merton Priory, a fanétuary, 41 
Midfummer eve fires, 2) 


5 
Minfire church, how far deftroyed by 


the Danes, 130 
—— church, antiquities difcovered 
there, 449 


Moreswortu, Mr. his account of a 


Druid temple in Jerfey, ° 383 
Mufe, a ftatue of one, 430° 
N, 

Naibes, 165%, 166* 


Nimro7/, not the founder of fanétuaries, 3 


Noon ftone, 205 
Northampton, a fantuary, 4t 
Northumberland houfe, 420 
Norwich, afanctuary, “AL 
Neville family cradle, Ect CAAiee 
Q. 
Ochimy, 430 
Ombre, the game, 138-143 _ 
Oros, 136 
St. Mary Overy church, ries 
?P. 
Panthea what, 45— 


Pantheus Deus, infcription to, 45—5§7 
Paper, its antiquity, 158, 160—of rags, © 
, 160 

Parifh regifters, obfervations on, 67— 
Spanifh, 67—68-—introdution into 
England, 69—extraéts from, ibid.— 
record alliances, 73—75—and events, , 
14-79-77. 


Pavement, 


Non 
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Pavement, Roman, found at Littlecot, 
Froxfield, and Rudge, 97, g8—at 
Mansfield Woadhoule, 304 

St. Paui’s church before the fire, 417— 
418—old view of, 418. 


Pedigree of Stewart painted on glafs, 321 


Precce, Mr. on the Sanétuary, 1— 44 
—on the Stanton Moor urns, 58— 
account of the battle of Lincoln, 159 

Perche, ear] of, flain, 202—203 

Penates, 

Pheenician and Punic infcription in Ame- 
rica, 291 

Piguet, game, 1:39: 

Portway, a Roman road traced, 100— 


105. 
Poft, a game, 1.50 
Potters marks, Roman, 126—130 


Pottery, Roman, found in London; 120 
—Salndy, 378—Lincoln, 380 
PowNnaLL, fohn, ona Roman tile,, 
79, 80 

———-—— Governor, on, Roman pot- 
tery, and other antiquities. at Salndy 
im Lincolnfhire, 377-383 
Presbyter, its omiffion or infertion in 
Domelday Book, 218 
Prickers, a body of light horfemen, 113 


—J rs 
Priefts houfe or court an afylum, 28 
Prime, 159 
Primero a game, 144—148 


— how played, 132—reprefented 
in a picture by Zuchero, £39* 
Printing, early obfervations on by Mr. 
Willet, 239—firft printed books, 243 
Proceffion of Edward. VI. 408—412 
Pryck fpur, or goad, L13 
Prynne, Mr. his fufpicions about the 
Conqueror’s laws refuted, 392—394 
Purveyance of the King’s houthold, 329 
— 362 —for his progrefles, 358—war- 
rant for commiuions of purveyance, 
61 

Purveyor of the King’s a 
antiquity and hiftory, 329—in the 
Saxon reigns, 333——under Henry I. 


IoeN DoE xX. 


336 — Henry V. 335. 345 > Henry 
VI. 346—Henry Vill. 347—Mary, 
348 — Elizabeth, 349 —James J. ih. 
352—354 —at the reftoration, 356— 
im; the new foreft his office, 36a. 


4d quatuor reges, a game, 134) 1375. 


171* 
Quadrille, 150 
Quarters, np 


Ring, gold; found at Silchefter, 449 
Ripon, a fanctuary, 4% 
Rocks, druidical, 209 —Brimham, ib. 
Roman tile, 79, 80—roads, 89, 90; 925. 
93—Antiquities found in Lombard 
Street and Birchin Lane, 116—Vef- 
fels, &c. found there, 120-—-Altar and! 
infcriptions at Tinmouth, 326—Vil- 
lae at Mansfield: Woadhoute, 363— 
Sepulchres there, 371, .372-—-Idols,. 
212— Pottery, 373, 378) 379, 380— 
Antiquities. found there, 373—Spe-. 
culum, 381—~ Antiquities found. at: 
Rome, 436—Brecknock, Aga 
Rooke, Major, on Stanton Moor urns,. 
59—on brimham rocks, 209—on 
two Roman villae at Mansfield Woad- 


houfe, 363 
Reuelle, or wheel fpurs, 1d, 
Rounceval hofpital, 420° 
Rudge, pavements-found at, 98 

Ss 
Saintre petit Jean de, 160 
Salina, 377 
Sa/ndy, 377 — Roman antiquities found 

at, 377% 380 
Saljet, iffand and caves defcribed, 251 


Saltpetre, right to dig for it any where 
contefted, 355 
Santuary, hifory of, 1 See Aylum 
of the Jews, 4— Greeks, 5, 8— 

. Thefeus, 


J N D E X. 


Thefeus, 6—Romans, 8—Chriftian 
Emperors, 9 —Pope Boniface abufes 
it, 10, 12—in Italy, 11—England, 
12 — Druidical, 16—of Dunwallo 
Molmutius and Lucius, queried, 14, 
18—Werftmintter not eftablifhed by 
Sebert, 19—Ina, king of Weflex, ib. 
Alfred and Athelftan, 20, 21—Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, 12, 24—cha- 


els, 40 
Sandwich Ifles language, affinity with the 
Hebrews, Sr 
Sarcophagi found at Rome, 436 
Sarfian, where, 109 


Saxon architeGure, 169, 170—feuillage, 
174—capitals in the French church 
at Canterbury, 174—coins, 430 

Sceorfian, where, 107 

Scheffer invents moveable metal types, 


24 

Seal found at Sandal caftle, 439 
of the Tally court, 428 

ring found at Exeter, 430 

of the clothiers, 450 
Sepher, 400 
Sepulchres, Roman, at Mansfield Woad- 
houfe, S01 293 
Shak/peare, his mention ef cards, 109* 
Shetar, 399, 400 
Silchefter, ring found at, 449 
Skeletons, 429. 448 
Soldiers billeted, 354 
Spades, or f{padas, 133 
Speculum, Roman, 243 
Speculum Salutis, when printed, 244. 


Spurs, various antient ones, It1, 115— 
Roman, 112—with fingle points, 
113—with rouelles, 114—Moorith, 

Stanton Moor, urns found there, 58 

Star, what, 399; 400, 401, 402 


chamber, 423 
Statues, Indian and Egyptian com- 
pared, 286 

_ Stewart pedigree painted in glafs, 321 


Stiles, Dr. his fermon on the antiquity 
of the Americans, 290 
Stone circles on Stanton Moor, 60, 61 
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Stones fpeaking, 213—fatal, 214, 
Stukeley, Dr. his old cards, ig 
Stuntney, a feat of the Stewarts, . 324 
Swabbers, 145 

' Swammies, what, 565 


Swedes, their antient manners and drefs, 
3 451-7435 
Syriac MS. of the Evangelifts at Flo- 
rence, - 190 


+ 


Tabernacle, Jewith, 170—of Conftan- 
tine, Iqr 
Taboo, derived from the Hebrew, 82, 84 


Tally court feal, 428 
Temple Bar, its ancient ftate, 419 
Tile, Roman, infcription on, 79, 80. 

paving, at Chertfey, 452 


ZLinmouth, Roman, altar and infcription 


found there, 326 
Tolmen, 21 
Tours, church of, 169 
Tring, antiquities found at, 429 
Tumulus, 216 
Tutet, Mr. his old cards, 152, 1$3 


Types, moveable metal invented by 


Scheffer, 245 
U. 

U;ban VIII. his cane, 436 

Urn, Roman, found at Salndy, 381 


— found at Tring, 429 
Urns, found on Stanton Moor, 58, 62 
— containing unburnt bones, B92 
VaALLaANcy, Colonel, on the Deighton 


infcription, 299 
Vafe, Barbarini, Dr. King’s obfervations 
on, 3075-5315 
Mr. Marth’s, 307 
Veranda, 254 
Veyntun, a game, ' Igt 


Ville, two Roman ones at Mansfield 
Woadhoufe, 363 
Roman, what it confifted of, 364 
urbana, 74, ruftica, 367 
Nanna W, 
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Ww. 

‘ Wanborough, 94, 97 

Warrant for commifhon of purveyance, 

| . 361 

Weregild, 26 

Wefminfter, a fanctuary, 24, 42 

Whitt, 145 

Whitehall palace, 421 
Witis, Mr, on. the Roman portway, 

100, 105—Ilkenild-ftreet, 88 

— on the battle between Ed- 


~ mund Ironfide and Canute, 106 


Page. Line. 
av" 10. 16. for plan read place. 


340 10. for extinguith read relinquihh. 


1NOD E X. 


Winchefier, not afancuary, 18, 42 
Winthrop, Mr. on the Deighton. in- 

{cription, | 296 
Worcefter, priory regifter, Me ge? No) 
Wykham, particulars of his family, 73 


a Gs 
York, a fanétuary, 42 


_Zuccaro, remarks on a picture by him, 


133", 134 


FA RssR....Aso Ts lA. 


note ft], jor that extent, read great extents 


37« 16. dele de, 
186. 22. read XV. 
2246 4. read New Foreft. 
14. read Subliaco. 
2516 21. read Tannah, 
ar3e 13. read She. 


ERRATA in Vou. VIL 


582. for F. S. Al read F. R. Si 
384. 17+ for Lingulefe read Singulefe. 


7. for eftan, read eftau, 


385. 
19. dele been, 


25. for Langari or Langarians, read Sangari or Sangarians. 
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Prefents to the Society fince the Publication of the Se-- 


venth Volume. of the Archaeologia. 


Ralph Willet, Efq. 


Directors of the: Eaft India . 


Company. . 


Society for the encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce. 

Monf. Anth. Fraucifci De- 


landine, by Gov. Pownall. .. 


Monti. Grofton, by Gov. 


Pownall. 


Baron John Alftroeimer, by: 


Sir Jofeph Banks, 


A Defcription of his Library at Merly in: 
Dorfetfhire, with many Engravings, cai- 
culated to trace and illuftrate the rife and 
progrefs of the. knowledge ‘and civili- 
zation of man; defigned by himfelf and 
executed under his own immediate - in- 
{pection. 

The Bhagut:Geeta, or Dialogues of Kreefh. 
na. and Ajoon; in Eighteen Lectures 
tranflated from the original in the San- 

_ fkreet or ancient Language of the Brah- 
mans, by Charles Wilkins. 

The third. and fourth volumes of the tran-: 
factions of. that Society. | 


On the Tartarus of the Ancients: oran hif 
tory of the infernal Deities, their Wor- 
fhip, Temples, Names and Attributes: 
and a defcription of the celebrated re- 
mains in Graving, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing of ancient and modern Artifts who 
have given a reprefentation of thefe Di- 
vinities, 2 vols. 8vo. allo-hiftorical dif- 
fertations on the Antiquities of Breffe and » 
Lyons : by the fame.author. 

AMS. differtation on the remains of the 
Worfhip of the Goddefs Mata, which 
ftill obtains in Marfeilles on the firft Sun- 
day in May, 

Two Medals ftruck in honour of. Mr. Trolle, 
Admiral General of the Gallies of Sweden - 
and: Commander. of the .Order of the - 


Sword. 
Rev, Mr. ¢. 


46. PRESENTS TO THE SOCIETY. 


Rev. Mr. Woide, from the 
author. 


Sir William Chambers. 

Mr. Herbert. 

Royal Society of Gottingen. 

Dr. Reid. 

Mr. Gillies, by Mr. Gough. 

Rev. Mr. Warrington, by 
Mr. Aftle. 

Rev. Mr. Brand. 


Rev. Dr. Difney. 
Rev. Mr. James Douglas. 
Mr. Samwell. 


Thomas Talbot Foley, Efq. 
William Burrel, Efq. 


Hon. Daines Barrington. 


Mr, Bridgen. 


_ Richard Gough, Efq. 


a 


A Colleétion of epigrammatick compli- 
mentary Verfes to Guftavus III. King of 
Sweden, in all the variety of known lan- 
guages: by Stephen Borgia, Secretary to 
the Society de Propoganda fide: alfo fe- 
veral Prints of Antiquities difcovered at 
Velitra. 

The Account of the ftanding Wardrobe of 
Denmark Houfe in 1628, MS. 

The fecond volume of the new edition of 
Ames’s Typographical Antiquities. 

The fixth and feventh volumes of their Com- 
mentaries. 

An Effay on the Nature and Cure of the 
Phthifis Pulmonalis, fecond edition. 

The Navigation of King James round Scot- 
land and the Weftern Ifles; a new edition. 

The Hiftory of Wales. 


An engraved View of the Ruins of Tyn- 
mouth Priory. 

Drawings of the Friery of Richmond in 
Yorkfhire ; and of the remains of the Ab- 
bey of Eafby, by Mr. George Cuit. 

Two ‘differtations on the brafs inftruments 
called Celts, and other Arms of the Ar- 
cients found in this Ifland. 

A Narrative of the Death of Captain James 
Cook, &c. by Mr. David Samwell, Surgeon 
of the Ship Difcovery. 

An engraved View of the Amphitheatre at 
Verona. 


Seven Copper-Plates, exhabiting Seals, Coins, 


Rings, Views, &c. which formerly ‘be- 
longed to Mr. kdward Rowe Mores. 

A Fac Simile Copy in Types of the Alexan- 
drian MS. in the Britifh Mufeum. 

Hiftoria fuccinéta Hofpitalis S. EHzabetha 
extra muros imperialis Monafterii S, Max- 
imini Ordinis S. Benedicti prope Treviros. 

Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain, 
vol. I. 

John. 


PRESENTS. 


John. Bacon, Efq. 
Mr. Cardonel. 


Edm. Turnor, Efq.. 
Mr. Caley. 


Monf. Le Roy.. 
Mr. Rawle: 


Mr. Profeffor Thorkelin; 


Dr. Lettfom, » 


Mr. Profeffor Thorkelin. 
Rey. Dr. Lorte 


Mr: Valentine Green. 


TO THE SOCIETY, 43 
Liber Regis. 


Numifmata Scotix, or a feries of the Scottifh. 
Coinage, from the reign of King Wil- 
liam the Lion to the Union. 

Offers of mediation made by the Swifs Pro- 
teftant Cantons to England and Holland in. 
1653, MS. 

Oderici differtationes et adnotationes in ali- 
quot imeditas veterum Infcriptiones et 
Numifmata. 

Nouvelles Recherches fur le Vaifleau long 
des. Anciens. 

A {mall engraved View of Charing Crofs as 
erected by King Edward I. in honour of: 
his Queen Eleanor. 

Four Books of Icelandick Antiquities: in-- 
tituled, 

Orkneyinga Saga, five Hiftoria Orcadenfium,,. 
to which is added Vita Sancti Magni, Ine 
fularum Comitis, 4to. | 

Sagan of Gunnlaugi Ormftongu ‘ok Skalld- 
Rafni, five Gunnlaugi Vermilinguis et: 
Rafnis Poete Vita, 4to. 

Hervarar Saga, ok Heidres Kongs,. hoc eft: 
Hiftoria HervOre et Regis Heidreki, 4to. 

Kriftini-Saga, five Hiftoria Religionis Chrif- 
tianze in Iflandiam introduéte ;  necnon: 
Narratio de Ifleifo Epifcopo, 4to. 

Alfo: impreffions of two curious Danifh. 
Horns. 

Mr. Parkinfon’s Journal of his Voyage to. 
the South Seas. 

Account of Dr. Fothergill’s-Life and Works.. 

Memoirs of John Fothergill, M. D. 

Dania et. Norvegia in Sigillis Sec. XIN. re-. 
divive, ex Legat. Arna-Magnzano. 

A Drawing of the Saxon Arch of the Weft: 
entrance into Tickencote Church, by Mre. 
Carter. 

Two Numbers with the Plates of the Hif-. 
tory of the Queens of England after. the: 
Conquett.. 

Sitr 


£5) PY R-ES (EONSTSS 
Sir John Fenn, Kut. 


Francifcus Daniel, Hiftorio- 


erapher to the King of 
Naples. 
The Hon, Daines Barring- 
ton. 

The Right Hon. H. S$. Con- 
way. 

Mr. Profeffor White. 

The Rev. Mr. Noble. 


J. Sidney Hawkins, Efq. 
Dr. Lettfom. 


Mr. Bayeux. 

Mr. Profeffor Thorkelin, 
from the Prince of Den- 
mari. 


Rev. Dr. Difney. 


Lord Macartney. 


WO: DMES SOIC EATAay 


Letters of the Vafton fatnily in Norfolk, 
in the fifteenth Century, with notes hif- 
torical and explanatory, and engravings 
‘of Autographs, Paper- Bae and gem 
avols. 

I Regali Sepolcri del pases di Paleras re- 
conofciuti e illuftrati. 


Geografia del Tolomeo. Venetia 1574. 


Model of the Druidical Temple found near 
St.:Hillier’s Mount in the Ifle of Jerfey. 
Abdollatiphi Hiftorie Egypti Compendium. 
Memoirs of the Protectoral Houfe of Crom- 
well. Second Edition. 

Jenoramus, a new Edition. 

Memoirs of the Medical Society af Lon 
don, vol. I. 

Effais Academiques. | 

Snorrius’ Hiftoria Regum Noervegicorum, 
tom. 2 & 3. 


Account of the Life and Writings of J. 
Jebb, M.D. 

Drawings of Roman Gold Coins found laft - 
year in the Proyince of Neillour on the 
Coromandel Coalt. 


DiREcTions : 
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Drrecrions to the BooksInDER. 


Plate Page 

I, Plan. of the Druid circles and barrows .on Stanton 

Moor in the Peak, in Derbyfhire, 59 

II. A Roman tile from Reculver, 80 

II], IV. V. Antient fpurs, Lids PR2, 014 
V *. Plan of the Roman fewersin Lombard ftreet, &c, 117 

Waa (120 

VII. | 12 

VIII. IX. + Roman Antiquities found in London, ; 122 
oe : 12 

AY, | | ae 

XII. Arches from a Syriac MS. of the Gofpels at Flo- 


rence, 170 

XIV. Capitals inthe French church at Canterbury, 174 

XV. Weft door and ornaments of the crypt at Glendal- 
I 


loch, . 86 

XVJ. Brimham rocks, Yorkfhire, 210 
XVII. Brimham rocks, 2b 
XVIII. Infeription in North America, 293 
XIX. Ditto. 297 
XX. The Barbarini vafe, 307 
XXI. Roman altars found at Tinmouth, 326 
XXII. Ground plan of the Roman ville difcovered at Mans- 
field Woadhoufe, | 364 


XXIII. Mofaic pavement at Mansfield Woadhoufe, 364 
XXIV. Antiquities found at Mansfield Woadhoufe, 366. 
XXV. Plans and pofitions of the two bafes marked in the 


plan, 371 
AXVI, Plans and pofitions of the Roman fepulchres at Mans- 
field Woadhoufe, 278 


XXVII. Fragment of a Roman veffel found at Salndy, 3.78 
XXVIII. Views of a Druidical temple in the ifland of Jerfey, 


384 
XXIX. Plan of ditto, . 385 
Se Mifcellancous plates, | 427—452 


Vor. VIII. Ooo WORKS 
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WORKS publifhed by the SOCIETY or ANTIQUARIES. 
ETUSTA Monumenta, quae ad Rerum Britannicarum Memoriam 
confervandam Societas Tabulis CXII. aeneis incidi euravit ; cum 
Explicationibus neceffariis. Folio. Price in fheets 7/, 175. 6d; in 
‘boards 8/. 8s.—The Plates may alfo be had feparately. 

Tables of Englith Silver and Gold. Coins, from the Norman Conqueft- 
to the prefént Time; illultrated with 67 Copper plates ; together with 
the Weights, intrinfic Values of, and Remarks upon, the feveral Pieces. 
Quarto. Price in Sheets, 2/. 25. 

Five Differtations. Quarto. Price 75. videlicer, 


One on Domefday Book, 
BS 
One on Danegeld, 3 By Gc. Webb, Efquire. 


Two on the bela Table, by Mr. Webb and Dr. Péctngal 
One on the Ta/cia, by Dr. Pettingal. 
Archaeologia, or Mifcellaneous Traéts relating. to Antiquity ; hy aici 
Volumes Quarto. Price in Sheets 7/. 175% 


Thefe may alfo be had feparately ; videlicet, . > 4) 
Vol. I. 15 Si ‘ _ Vol. Mis fe bA GL 
Vol. IL. I 5 hat | ook Vipiaiictdl 5s: 


Vol. Ui 70s: | “Sol VIL eel oe 
Vol. IV. a as or Vole Vib sal 18 


The Account of the Comptroller of the Wardrobe of the Receipt and: 
Expences of King Edward I. in the 28ch Year of his Reign, Av Di 1300. 
Price ros. 6d. 

POR AUN: TO si 

Le Champ de Drap d’Or, or the Royal Interview of Henry VU. and 
Francis I. between’ Gufnes and’ “Ardres, in the ae 15203 with an 
Hiforical Defcription. Price 2/, 25. 

Francis Ift’s Attempt to itivade England; Apno 1544; from an Hifto- 
vical Painting at Cowdray in Suffex, with an Hiftori¢al Defcription. 
Price a1. es, 

The Imbarkation. of See: Uenry VUI. at Dover, May 31, 1520, 
“preparatory to his interview with the French King Francis I. from. 
the original piure preferved in the royal apartments in Windfor Caftle, 
with an Hiftorical Defcription. ° Price 1/, ris. 6d. 

The Proceffion of King Edward VI. fromthe Tower of London to 
Weftminfter; from an ancient Painting at Cowdray, with an Hiftarical 
Defcription. Price 1/. 115. 64; 

3 A CAT A- 
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A Gok DAL OG UE of PRIEN.TS 


INGRAVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE 


SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON. 


Ve O° LeU MM b= I. 


Numb. Price. 


THE general Title and Catalogue in Latin. ° 
1. A brafs Lamp, found at St. Leonard’s hill near Wind- 
for. 
2. Ulphus’s Horn, preferved i in the cathedral at York. 0 
3» The Fontin St. James’s church, Weftminfter. fo) 
4. The portrait of King Richard II. from an ancient pic- 
ture lately in the choir of Weftminfter abbey. 
5+ Three ancient Seals, with their reverfes; the firft of 
Cottingham abbey in Yorkthire; the fecond of Clare / 
hall in Cambridge ; and the third the chapter-feal of 
the church of St. Etheldred/at Ely. 
6. The ruins of Walfingham priory, in Norfolk. 
7. Waltham Crofs. 
8. A Plan of the remaining walls and city of Verulam. 
9—12. Four views of the ruins of Fountain abbey, in York- } 
fhire. 
13,14. Three views of the gate of St. Bennet’s abbey at 
Holm, in Norfolk. 
15. Ihe tomb of Robert Colles and Cecily, his wife, a a 
i 
J 


Gs-0 10-0 


ie) 


(e) 


Foulfham in Norfolk. 
16. The Shrine of King Edward the Confeffor in Weft- 
minfter abbey. 
17. The North front of the gate at Whitehall. 
18. The North front of King’s ftreet gate in Wefimintter, 
19. Plans of the two preceding gates. 


2) 


00:0 


al 


QOo002 


Lal 


AS 


0-50. 101-.0.-20u 
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Numb. ‘ Brice. 
7 Brought. over oe 3 
20. Coins of K. panty VIII. Edward VI. Q, Elizabeth, 
and K. James I. Alfo a portrait of Q. Elizabeth, a Ko 
from a painting in enamel. 
2t—26., The Tournament of K. Henry VIII. Feb. 12, 1510; 6 
from an ancient roll inthe Heralds’ ofhce. “fr 
27. The ruins of Furnefs abbey, in Lancafhire. ct i, o 


28—33. The Baron’s Letter in the reign of K. Edward I. Feb. 
12,1300, to Pope Boniface VII; with the feals ap- 70 6.20 
pendent. 
34. An antique brafs head dug up at Bath in 1727. 0 ru 
35, 36. Three views of Colchefter caftle in Effex, with the ur 
Ground Plot. . 


37, 38. Fables of Englifh gold and filver coins, fhewing nel, 
feveral fpecies coined in each reign. 3 
39. Tetbury caftle, in Staffordthire. 
ae Melborn caftle, in Derby thire.. 
« Lancafter caftle. 
an Pontefraé caftle, in Yorkfhire. 
43- A gold Seal. of Pope Alexander IV ;: with Ting | 
fe) 


©ooa0 


Ln | 
Q 


filver coins ftruck. in France and Flanders, relating to 
the hiftory of England. 
44. Knarefborough caftle, in Yorkshire. ° 
45. A Portrait of Dr.. Tanner, Bp. of St. Afaph.. °. 
~ 46. Tickhill caftlie, in Yorkfhire. o 
47+ A Plan of the Roman roads in Yorkfhire. © 
48. A Roman teffellated Pavement,. found neat Cotter- 
ftock in Northamptonfhire, 1736. je 
49. An ancient Chapel adjoining to the Bifhop’s Palace at 
Hereford. 


a ere are 
rn 0000 


g0—52. Three Roman teffellated Pavements, found at Wellow 
near Bath, 1737. 


53, 54. Ancient Seals and their reverfes, from the Dutchy- “f 


Oo 
S 


fice of Lancafter. 6° 2 ‘6 


55. Gold and filver Medals of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Lord Darnley ; with others of Queen Anne, Prince 
Henry, and K, Charles f.. 

36. Gold and filver Coins of feveral ae Kings, Panete 


Edward, and Q. Elizabeth. Oo: ft 3 
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Numb. Price.. 
lias, a 

Brought over 3 2 2 

57. A Roman Sudarory found at Lincoln. Od ie shel 
eet Ancient Seals, from the Dutchy-office of Lancafter. 0 4 6 
. Winchefter Crofs. OF: 6 

6 


or The Decree of the Univerfity of Oxford in 1534, 
againft the jurifdiétion of the Pope in England. to 
63. A Plan of the Tower Liberties,, from a furvey in 
1597: } Teas 
64. Chichefter Crofs. 6 1 0 
65. Three views of the Roman Retiarit.. Co Taro 
67—68. The Portrait of Sir Robert Cotton,. Bart. with two’ 
plates of Fragments of an ancient MS. ef the Book 
of Genefis, illuminated with elegant figures; and an eae 
hiftorical Differtation thereon. 
69. The Standard of ancient Weights and Meafures, me = 6 
a Table in the Exchequer. Pad 
70, A view of the Court of Wards and Liveries, as ze 
ting; with a brief hiftorical account of that Court. bite 


Total 4.7 = 9: 


N. B. . This First voLUME may be had together for four pounds.. 


VY Oo. 
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VOLUME I. 


Numb. Price. 
i. Se de 
1—2z. PLANS for rebuilding the City of London after the | | 
great fire, in 1666. { 
3. A Portrait of Mr. Holmes, keeper of the Records nto , 
the Tower. ; 
4. Ancient Deeds and Seals. o 1 +o 
5. A view of the Savoy from the River Thames. On 1250 
6. The Warrant for beheading K. Charles I. 0..° 4.276 
7. Anancient wooden Church at Greenfted in Effex ; the 
Shrine of St. Edmund the King and Martyr; andthe ro 1 0 


Seal of the Abbot of St. Edmund’s Bury in Suffolk. 
8. Gloucefter Crofs. o Lt @ 
9. Three teffellated Roman Pavements, found at Winter- 

ton in Lincolnfhire, 1747 : with one at Roxby, inthat -o 

neighbourhood. 


10. Doncafter Crofs. o'r “0 
11, Sandal caftle in Yorkhhire. Wea to, 
12. The Savoy Hofpital in the Strand, with the Chapel. o 1 0 
13. Clithero caftle in Lancafhire. 0.) 1Pa.@ 
14. A Plan of the ground and buildings of the Savoy. 0. FEN eO 
13—16. A view of the cathedral church and Priory of Benedic- 
tines in Canterbury, with the effigies of Eadwin, a monk 
of that convent, between the years 1130 and 1174, po 3 0 
both drawn by himfelf; with a printed account of the 
faid drawings. 
17. An ancient Lamp in two views; avafe, and two Bells, 
all of brafs. fo ie 
a8. Silenus and a Lamp. Z One no 
ag. Third feal of Canterbury Cathedral, and a Mantle-piece 6 
at Saffron Walden. ease 
20. Brafs Trumpets, and other inftruments found in Ire- 
land; and a fhield found at Hendinas in Shropfhire; po 2 o 
with an explanatory account. 
21—22. An antique bronze figure, from the collection of the 
late Mr. Hollis, with an explanation. fo oar 
23—24. Two views of the old Palace at Richmond; with an ac- 
count thereof. ie ean 


eat 


Numb. | Price, 
. ee aE 
Brought over 114 0 
25. View of the Palace of Placentia at Greenwich; with an 
account thereof. 2 6 
26. ‘The Eaft window of St. Margaret’s church, Weftminfter.n 0 5 © 
27. View of the old Palace at Hampton Court ; with an ac- 
count thereof. . a og 
28.. Portrait of Dr. Lyttelton, Bp. of Carlifle, mezzotinto. o 5 © 
Seven plates of ancient monuments in Weftminfter Abbey, viz. 
? 29.) Front of the monument of Aveline Countefs of Lancafter.) 
30. | The cumbent figure of Aveline.. 
31.| The undervaulting and ornaments of the tomb. 
32. $The North front of K. Sebert’s monument. $0 10 @& 
33-; The figures of Sebert and Henry lil. - Railed E | 
34. | Heads and ornaments on Sebert’s monument.. | 
35) The tomb of Anne of Cleves. J 
36. The monument of Raherus in St. Bartholomew’s church, 
Weft Smithfield. 6 
37. Specimens of Architelure in the faid church, with an - 
account. thereof.. 
38. Fountain at Rouen, ereéted on the fpot where the Maid 6 
of Orleans was burnt. Ait 
* Aus at Winchefter Cathedral. ue 
Two views of the Palace of Beaulieu, or New Hall tg 
sins Effex, built by King Henry, VIII. nD YEO 


Total 3 19 6 


—< 


The sEcOND voLumME may be had complete for three pounds feventeen 
Srillings and fixpence ;, or the two volumes together in boards for eight guineas,. 


Printes 


C 472°] 


Prints engraved bythe late Mr. Gzorcz Vertue, now the property of 
the SocrETy of ANTIQUARIES, 


Price. 
ae. ahh 
A plan of London ia Q Elizabeth’s time, eid by Mr. aiteseges Chas ) 
1748, in 8 plates. 
View of St. Thomas’ chapel in Londonbridge, two plates. o 4 @ 
Survey of the ftreets of London after the fire, two plates. Ott 38.0 
Two views of old St. Martin’s church in the Strand, with the {, 6 
ground plot. - 
Roman pavement at Stunsfield in Oxfordthire. © Eee 
Two views of Mr. Lethieullier’s mummy. 0), Ae 2 


The firft fett of Mr. Vertue’s hiftorical prints, confifting of four 
plates, with defcriptions. 


Henry VII. and his Queen ; Benny VIII. and Lady Jane Sey-) 
mour. 

‘Proceflion of Qeen Elizabeth to Hunfdon houfe. br 

The Cenotaph of Lord Darley; with James 1. when a child, 
and the Earl and Countefs of Lenox, &c. praying Be it. 

The battle,of Carberry Hill at Jarge. J 


The'fecond fett, confifting of the ‘five following prints. 
Three children of Henry VII. 
‘Charles Brandon-Duke of Suffolk, and Mary Queen of France. 
‘Frances Dutchefs of Suffolk, and Adrian Stoke, her fecond huf- « 
‘band. i 1 om 
Lady Jane Grey. 
K. Edward VI. granting the Palace of Bridewell for an yiofpital. ay 


Charles I. and his Queen. Oiese, 
‘Plan and elevation of the Minor Canons’ houfes at Windfor. o 1 -o 
Lincoln’s Inn chapel, with the Ambulatory. O° Zar 
Plan of Whitehall. 0 2 0 
Chichefter Crofs. o 2 @ 
‘Portrait of Sir John Hawkwood. o 1 6 


‘Four views of the ruins at Stanton Harcourt in Oxfordfhire 5 : 
drawn and etched by the Earl of Harcourt, ; 


